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cellent capacities for ufefal know- 
ledge, have been fo difgulted with 
the dead languages, as to retreat 
from the drudgery of [chools, to low 
company, whereby they have become 
bad members of focieiy, and eniail- 
ed mifery upon all who have been 
connected with then, 

8. The Latin and Greek lan- 
guages are the firft tells of genius 
in {chools. Where boys difcover 
a want of capacuy for them, they 
are generally taken from {chool, or 
remain there the butts of their com- 
panions, Dr. Swift early difcover- 
ed a want of tafte for the dead Jan- 
guages. It would be unjufl to men- 
iion this fact, without afcribing it to 
the voice of reafon and mature fpeak- 
ing inthis great man. He had no 
relifh for the huiks of literature. 
Truth and knowledce were alone 
commenfurate to the dignity and ex- 
tent of hts mind. 

9. The Rudy of fome of the 
Latin and Greek clafhics is unfa- 
vourable to morals and religion, In- 
delicate amours, and hocking vices 
both of gods and men, fill many parts 
ofthem. Hencean early and dan- 


erous acquaintarice with vice ; and 
ee, from an affociation of ideas, 
a diminithed refpeét for the perfee- 


tions of the true God. Thofe claf- 
fics which are free from this cen! re, 
contain little elfe but the hiltories of 
murders, perpetrated by kings, and 
related in fuch a manner, as to excite 
pleafure and admiration. 

Hence the univerfal preference of 
the military charatter to all others— 
hence the early paffion for a cockade 
in {chool boys ; and hence the fre- 
qrrent adoption of the principles and 
vices, of armies, by young men who 
are deftined for other profetlions. 

10. The ftudy of the Latin and 
Greek languages is improper in the 
prefent ftate of fociety and government 
in the united flares. While Greek 
and Latin are the only avenues to 
fe‘ence, education wiil always be 
confined to afew people. Itis only 
by rendering knowledge univerfal, 
that a republ can form of government 
can be preferved in our country. 

I ihall hereafier mention other rea- 
fons why the fludy of thefe languages 
is improper in a pecukaf manner in 
the united flates. 
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11. The cultivation of the Latin 
and Greek languages iS a great obila. 
cle to the cultivation and perfedtion 
of the Englith language. 

12. It is likewile one of the great. 
eft ob!truttions that has ever been 
thrown in the way of propagating 
ufeful knowledge, 

On each of thefe two laf ptopofi- 
tions, I fhall treat more fully in ano. 
ther place. 

_T proceed now to confider the prin- 
cipal arguments that have been urged 
in favour of the Latin and Greek 
languages, as neceflary parts of a |. 
beral education. 

1. A knowledge of the Latin or 
Greek grammar, it has been faid, is 
neceflary for our becoming acquainted 
with Englith grammar. There wa 
a time when the authority of a great 
name impoled this opimon upon me, 
and even led me publicly to adopt it, 
but Lam now fatisfed that it is whol. 
ly deftitute of truth. [ have knows 
many bachelors and matters of ars, 
who were incorreét Englith f{cholars, 
and many perfons of buih fexes, ig- 
norant of the dead languages, whe 
both wrote and fpoke Englth, agree- 
ably to the firiéte® rules of modern 
grammar. Indeed I cannot help af- 
cribing the late improvements in the 
Enghth language chiefly to the negleet 
of the Latin and Greek languages, 

The Greek is fuppofed to be the moh 
perfect language both in its conftruc- 
tion and harmony, that has ever been 
fpoken by mortals. Now this language 
was not learned through the medwm 
of anyother. Hence it was acquired 
and fpoken with equal peopsient all 
ranks of people, and not lefs by 
apple woman, than by the celebrated 
orators of Greece. In that highl) 
favoured nurfery of human genius, th: 
avenues to knowledge were not ob- 
firu€ted by two or three dead, or even 
foreign languages; nor was the prt 
cious feafon of youth, when memor; 
is moft faithful, and curiofity molt ac- 
tive, mif-fpent in learning word: 
Hence the fame of ancient Greece 
arts and fciences, and hence the fub- 
limity of the orations of Demo!- 
thenes, and of the poems of Homer, 
There was nothing in the compolition 
of the blood, or in the ftrutture of 
the nerves of the ancient Greeks, 
which gave them a pre-eminence ove! 
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the ret of mankind, It arofe entire- 
ly from their being too wife to wafle 
the important years of education in 
jearning to call fubflances, by two or 
three different names, inilead of flu- 
dying their qualines and ufes. The 
confiraétion of the Englih differs 
materially from that of the Latin and 
Greek languages ; and the attempt to 
accommodate it to the Greek and Ro- 
man grammars has checked its im- 
provement in many inftances. 1 hope 
to prove hereafter, that a knowledge 
of grammar, ling a knowledge of pro- 
nunciation, thould be learned only by 
the EAR inearly hfe. The prattice 
of teaching boys Englifh grammar, 
through the meditun of a dead lan- 
guage, isa: abfurd, ws it would be fora 
parent to force his child to chew peb- 
bles or mahogany, in order to prepare 
is gums or teeth to matlicate bread 
and meat. 

e. We aretold chat the Roman 
and Greek authors are the only per- 
fect models of talte and eloquence, 
and that it is neceflary to flady them, 
in Order to acquire their tatle and 
fpirit. Strange Janguage indeed ! 
what! did nature exhault hericlf in 
Greece and Kome? Are the anci- 
ents the only repofitories of the great 
principles of taile and genius? I re- 
ject the fuppofition ; and will venture 
toaflert, in oppofition to it, that we 
fhall never equal the fublime and ori- 
ginal authors of antiquity unal we 
ceale to fludy them, 

Nature is always the fame, Let 
us yield to her infpiration alone, 
and avail ourfelves of ailufions to 
the many difcoveries which have late- 
iy been made in her works, Shake- 
fyeare owes his fame, as a fublime 
and original poet, to his having ne- 
ver read (as is generallly believed) 
a Latin or Greek author, Hence 
he fpoke from nature, or rather, na- 
ture fpoke thro’ hum, But it fhould 
be remembered thac art, as well as 
naire feeds the flame of genius. By 
neglecting the ancients, we may bor- 
tow imagery from the many ufeful 
and well-known arts which have been 
ihe invemions of modern ages, and 
thereby furpafs the ancients in the va- 
nety and-edect of our compofitions. 
Itisto this paffion for ancient wri- 
tersthat we are to aleribe the great 
wart of originality, that marks two 
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many of the poems of modern times. 
A judicious critic has obferved that 
the defcriptions of fpring, which are 
publithed every year in England, ap- 
ply chiefly to the climates of Greeve 
and the neighbouthood of Rome, 
This is the natural effe@t of a fervile 
atachmen to the ancient pocts, It 
infenfibly checks invention and leads 
to imitation, ‘The pleafure with 
which the poems of the fhoemaker, 
the milk-maid, and. the Ayrefhire 
ploughman, have been read by al! 
clafles of people, proves that an 
acquaintance with the Greek or Ro- 
man poets, is not neceflary to infpire 
jull ideas, orto praduce harmony in 
poeiry, De, Swifi,as an amhor, owes 
nothing to the ancients, He has at- 
tained to what Pope calls the ** majef- 
ty’’? and what lord Shaftefbury calls 
the ** divinenefs’”’ of fimplicity in 
writing, Ail his compofitions ex- 
emplify his own perfect definition of 
ilyle. They confill of ** proper words 
in their proper places.’’ I have heard 
of a learned gentleman in Scotland, 
who, when any of his friends propof- 
ed to imtroduce a flranger to him, 
afked only, as a proof of his tafte for 
compofition, whether he admired dr, 
Young’s night thoughts? Were Ito 
receive a vifitor upon fimilar terms, 
my only queflion thould be, ** does 
he admire the flyle of dr. Swift ?”’ 

Under this head I thall only add, 
that the moft intimate acquaintance ° 
with the Roman and Greck writers 
will not produce perfeétion of flyle ir 
men who are devoid of tafle and ge- 
nius. Hence we fometimes find the 
mott celebrated teachers of the Lat-n 
and Greek languages extremely deh- 
cient in Englifh compolition. I ac- 
knowledge that Milwn, Addifon, 
Hume, Middleton, and Bolingbroke, 
were all Latin and Greek {cholars, 
But they wereiat the fame time men of 
genius and talle; and hence the puriiy 
and dignity of their writings. Elad 
none of them ever read Homer, Livv. 
or Cicero, but drawa only upon their 
own flock of origmal feelings and :- 
deas, I think it highly probable, that 
they would have far furpatfed 
cients in their refpettive li rary pro- 
ductions. 

3. Ic has been fad that we cannot 
know theufe or meaning of Uiole nu- 
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rived from the Latinand Greek, with- 
outa knowledge of thofe languages. 
To this I anfwer, that what proves 
too much, proves nothing at all, The 
argument that has been mentioned, 
proves that a knowledge of the Celtic, 
the Saxon, the German, the French, 
the ltalian andthe Duich, is necef- 
fary to enable us to underftand the ufe 
of many Englith words ; for many 
thonfands of them are derived. from 
thofe languages. But I object further 
to this argument, that if a knowledge 
of the derivation of Englith words 
from the Greek and Latin languages 
fhould be followed by a ftriét regard 
totheir original meaning, it would 
lead us into many miltakes, The 
derivation of the word ** angel’’ 
would lead us to contemplate a mef- 
fenger, inflead of a perfect finite m- 
telligence. The derivation of the 
word ** rebellion’? would Jead us 
to contemplate a war commenced 
by a conquered people ; inftcad of 
a refiftance to the juft authority of 
government. Many other inflances 
of fimilar incongruity might be 
mentioned berween the meaning of 
certain Engldh words, and their 
Roman and Greek originals. I con- 
ciide therefore that a knowledge of 
the derivation of words 1s not necef- 
fary to teach vis their proper ufe and 
meaning. Cutom, which is the law 
and role of fpeéch, and what 1s, 
inilead of what freuld be common, 
will always govern the ufe of wofds, 
Where cultom is unknown, modern 
Enghith dittronaries will fupply its 
hace, 

Here I beg leave to repeat that the 
fiudy of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages by che Englith nation has been 
one of the greatefl obftructions, that 
ever has beenthrown in the way of 
the propagation of ufeful knowledge. 
liv rendering our language nnintelli- 
gibleto the greatefl part of the people 
who hear or read tt, it has made it 
an improper vehicle of inflru¢tion, 
“The orations of Demotthenes, we are 
told, were like earthquakes im anct- 
ent Greece. They moved whole nati- 
ons. Thereafonoftitsis plain. He 
never ufed a fingle word in any of 
them, but what was alike intelligible 
en all claffes of his hearers, The ef- 
fect of Indian eloquence upon the 
wars and councils of the favages in 


America, depends wholly upon jt, 
being perfectly underflood and fel: | 

every member of their Cteememie. 
It has often been remarked that 4, 
England no play will fucceed wihox 
attion, while fentimen alone in{ures 
the loudeit claps of applaufe, in the 
theatres of Frauce. ‘Lhe reafon of 
this is obvious, The Englifa lan. 
guage requires attion to tranflate ;1 
to half the conmnon audience of a the. 
aire, whereas the French langnage 
which is uniform and flationary, \ 
underilood, and, of courfe, the fen. 
timent which is conveyed by it, js 
felt and enjoyed by all who hear \, 
The writings of Voltaire are quoted 
by the hairdreffets and milliners of 
Paris, becaufe they are written in the 
fimple language of the country, while 
many of the mall celebrated Brink 
authors cannot be underftood by com. 
mon readers, Without the help of a 
dictionary or intefpreter, Richard. 
fonand Fielding are an exception to 
this remark, They are alike intellig.. 
ble and acceptable tothe learned and 
unlearned, inafmuch as they have con. 
veyed all their ideas in plain, but 
decent Englith words, The popula 
rity of the methodilt preachers may 
be afcribedinpart to their {peaking 
in a language that is intelligible to the 
common people. It as true, manyof 
them are deficient in education, but 
this deficiency appears more in an ig- 
norance of the coalruétion of the 
Engl fh language, than in the proper 
ufe of Englifh words, and perhapsths 
may be alcmbed chiefly to their ex- 
tempore mode of preaching, Its 
happy for fome of thofe churches 
where the Latin and Greek Linguag’s 
are confidered as necellary paris of ¢ 
ducation in they clergy, that part 
of the public worfhip of God 1s con- 
fined to reading the feriptures, ard 
to forms of prayer, both of wina 
are writen in Englith, and are mic 
ligible to every clafs of hearers, ouca 
congregations are not left io tne mercy 
of their preachers in every part ¢t 
divine fervice. A pious woman if 
London who heard her mindter ipeas 
of the Deiiv, by the name of the great 
Philanthropifl, afked, when {he came 
home, what heathen god «’h:lantute- 
pilt was? There are few fermons 
compofed by Latin and Greek fcio- 
Jacs in which there are not maby 
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hundred words, that are equally un- 
intelligible to a majority of their hear- 
ers, Hence I cannot help thinking 
that were John the Bapiilt to appear 
qgain in our world, and to fend to 
{ome of our doctors of divinity, or to 
many of our young preachers to en- 
quire afier the figns of their divine 
mifhon, few of them could adopt the 
anwer of our Saviourand fay that 
“ithe poor the gofpel was preached,” 
It will require a total ignorance of 
the Latin and Greek tanguages, oran 
uncommon mixture of good fenfe and 
piety ina preacher who is acquaint- 
ed with them, to addrefs an audience 
in focha manner asto be perfectly un- 
derltood by the ilterate part of them. 

I wih to prefs the confiderations 
that have been mentioned under this 
head, home to the feelings of the 
friends of virtue and religion. It has 
been demonftrated, thar the ftudy of 
the ancient claffics is hurtful to morals, 
It is equally plain that the corruption 
of our language by the conilant fub- 
fimtion of words of Greek and Latin 
origin, to thofe which had become fa- 
miliar and univerfal, from long ufage, 
has greatly retarded the progrefs of 
knowledge of all kinds, but in a more 
e{pecial manner, a great proportion of 
that {pecies of it which is delivered 
from the pulpit. J appeal to the coa- 
fciences of miniflers of the gofpel of 
all denominations, whether, inflead of 
expofing their candidates for the mr- 
nilry, totemptation from that kind of 
learning ** which pulleth up, without 
edifving,’? it would not be better to 
direct them to employ the time which 
is utually mis-fpent in acquiring it, 
in fludying the feriptures, and in 
making themfelves maflters of the 
Englith language? It as impothble 
totell what great improvements would 
be made by thefe means in moral hap- 
pinefs in the united fates, 

4. Weare told that a knowledge 
ofthe Greek and Roman languages 
is necellary to enable us to underftan 
the frequent allufions that are ngade by 
Englith writers io the mvthology of 
thofe ancient nations. To this I an- 
{wer, that the lefs we know of this 
fuljet, the better; for what is the hi- 
ory of the ancient fables, but an a- 
grceable defcription of frauds—rapes 
—and murders, which, while they 
pale the imagivation, fhock the 
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moral faculry? Ie is high time to 
ceafe from idolizing the idotary of 
Greece and Rome. - ‘Truth alone 
is knowledge, and fpending time in 
fludying Greek and Roman fictions, 
is only labouring to be more ignorant. 
If there is any moral contamed in 
thefe fittions, it is fo much tavolved 
im obfcurity, as not to be mtebingible 
to a young man at that time of bfe in 
which he ufwally becomes acquainted 
with them. Happy will it be for the 
prefent and firture generations, if an 
ignorance of the Latin and Greek 
languages, fhould banifh from modern 
oetry sthole difgraceful invocations of 
fete gods, which indicate no lets a 
want of genius, than a want of re- 
verence for the true God. | fhait 
only add in this place, that the bet 
writers inthe Englith language feldom 
borrow allufions from the mythology 
of the Greek or Roman nations. 
Richardfon and Fielding have paffed 
them by, and hence arifes another ree- 
fon why the works of thofe auihors 
are fo univerfally intelligible and ac- 
ceptable to all claffes of readers. 

5» It has been faid, that the Latin 
language has become a neceflary pari of 
hberal knowledge, inafmuch asthe Eu- 
ropean nations have by common con- 
fent made it the vehicle of their difcove- 
ries. ‘his argument had fome weight, 
while furence confifted only in learning 
what was known; but fince the en- 
quiries of philofophers has. 
rected to new objects of obfervat: 
and experiment, the Latin langu 
has not been able to keep pace wit 
the number and rapidity of theird 
covetics, Where fhail we tend Latin 
words to convey juil ideas of the many 
terms which electricity—chemiftry— 
navigatiou—a:id many other {ciences 
have inteoduced into our medern lar- 
guages ? Tris from experience of the 
infufhciency of the Latin lanquage 
for this purpofe, that moll of the mo- 
dern nations of Europe have been 
obl sed to adopt their own lancuay 
as the vehicles of their difcoveries 
fcience, If this argument d be 
acknowledged to have weieht in & 
rope, it fhould, from local cirer 
flances, have no weip!t in 
Ilere we have 
any part of 
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America, with refpeét to the nations 
of Europe, is like the new planet, 
with refpeét to thofe, whofe revolu- 
tions have long been defcribed in the 
folar fyftem. She is placed at too 
great a diflance from molt of them, to 
be within the influence of a reciprocal 
exchange of the rays of knowledge. 
Like a certain animal, defcribed by 
the naturalifls, fhe muft impregnate 
herfelf, But while the retains a friend- 
ly intercourfe with Great Britain, all 
the valuable difcoveries which are 

ublifhed in Latin, in any part of 
Retepe, will be tranfmitted to her 
through the medium of Englith tranf- 
lations. 

6. Ithas been faid that a knowledge 
of the Latin and Greek languages 
is neceflary to the learned profefions 
of sever Sere divinity, To 
this 1 anfwer, that the moft ufeful 
books in each of thefe profeflions are 
now tranflated, or written in Englith, 
in confequence of which, knowledge 
in Jaw—phy lic—and divinity has been 
greatly multiplied and extended. I 
fee no ufe at prefent for a knowledge 
of the Latin and Greek languages, 
for a lawycr, a phyfician, or a divine, 
mm the united flates, except it be to 
preferve the remembrance of a few 
teclinical terms which may be retained 
without it. Two of the moft emi- 
nent and fuccefsful lawyers in the 
united ftates, are ftrangers tothe Latin 
language. An eminent phyfician, who 
fpent feveral of the years of his youth 
in learning this language, has affured 
me, that he had not more than three 
times in his life found any advantage 
from it. Very few phyficians, I be- 
lieve, (profeffors of medicine only 
excepted, who are obliged to review 
Latin thefes previoufly to their pub- 
Itcation) retain their knowledge of 
tlris language, after they become efta- 
wtifhed in bufinefs, and if they do, 
xt is preferved lefs from neceflity, than 
from vanity, ora defire of reviving, 
by reading the claffics, the agreesble 
ideas of the early and innocent part of 
their lives. 

1 know that it is commonly te- 
lieved, that a knowledge of the Greek 
Janguage, is neceffary to enablea di- 
vine fully to underftand the New Tef- 
tament. But I objett to this opinion, 
thatthe molt ufeful and neceffary parts 
“rh's divine book are intelligible to 
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the lowell capacities in its prefent 
Englith drefs : and I believe furthe, 
that there have been as many difpuces 
among the critics, about the meanins 
of words, and about editions and tran{. 
lations of the New Teltament, ax 
there have been amoung unlearned 
chrifhans about the meaning of js 
obfeure and difficult paflages. Ifa 
knowledge of the Greek language js 
necelfary to enable a divine to under. 
fland the New Teflament, it follows 
that a knowledge of al! the languages 
and dialetts in which the different 
parts of it were orizinally compofed, 
1s equally neceffary for the fame pur. 
pofe; and, if neceffary to a divine, 
why not to the common people, forthey 
are equally interelted in all the truths 
of revelation? The difficulties and 
abfurdities into which we are led by 
this propofition, are too obvious to be 
mentioned, 

We are very apt to forget the age 
in which we live, In: the fificenth 
century, all the knowledge of Europe 
was locked up ina few Greek and 
Latin manufcripts. In this confined 
{tate of knowledge, an acquaintance 
with the Latin language was thought 
to be neceflary to civilize the human 
mind—hence the teachers of it ac- 
quired the title of ** profeffors of hu- 
manity’’ in the European univerfities, 
But we live in an age in which know- 
ledge has been drawn from its dead 
repofitories, and diffufed by the art of 
printing, in living languages, through 
every part of the world, Humanity 
has therefore changed fides, Her 
gentlenefs is now altogether in favour 
of modern literature. 

We forget not only the age, bat 
the country likewife in which we live. 
In Europe many ancient conflitutions 
—laws—treaties—official letvers—and 
even private deeds, are written in La- 
tin—hence the knowledge of it has 
fometimes been found ufeful for flate!- 
men and lawyers—but all the conititn- 
tions, laws, treaties, public letters, and 
private deeds of the united flates, art 
written in Englifhs and of courle 4 
knowledge of the Latin language 5 
not neceffary to underfland them. 
is therefore as ufelefs im Americaas 
the Spanith greatcoat is in the ifland 
of Cuba, or the Durch foot-flove, # 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

We forget further the difference of 
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eccupation between the inhabitants of 
the prelent, and of the fifteenth ceatury. 
Formerly public prayers and war were 
the only bufinefs of man: but fince 
agricukure, manufactures, and com- 
merce, have afforded (uch ditferent 
and profiable employments to man- 
kind, there cannot be greater folly 
than to learn two languages which are 
no ways conneted with ihe advance- 
ment of any of them. 

“ Tonce thought health the moft pre- 
cious thing in the world,’’ (faid mr. 
Ritenhoufe tothe author of this ef- 
ay) but Ido not think fo now, 
There is one thing infinitely more 
precious, and that istime,’’ This o- 
pinion of our excellent Aimerican 
pibrpher, is true every where, but 
wa more efpecial manner 1a the unit- 
ed tates. Here the opportunities of 
acguting knowledge and of advanc- 
ing private and public interell are fo 
wunerous, and the rewards of genius 
and induftry fo certain, that not a par- 
ticle of time fhould be mif-{pent or 
lil, We occupy a new country, 
Qur principal bufinefs fhould be to ex- 
plore and apply its refources, all of 
which prefs us to enterprize and hale. 
Under thefe circumflances, to {pend 
three or four years in learning two 
dead languages, 1s to turn our backs 
upon a gold mine, in order to amufe 
ourfelves in catching butterflies. 

lt is agreeable to hear of the pro- 
gels of human reafon in the gradual 
declenion of the ufual methods of 
teaching the Latin and Creek lan- 
guages within the laft forty years im 
Europe. Formerly boys were oblig- 
edto commit whole volumes of Lat a 
and Greek poetry to memory, as the 
oly means of learning thofe lan- 
euages. Nor was this all, they were 
oliged to compofe Latin verfes, with- 
nut the leat regard being paid to 
genus, or tafle for poeiry. The 
lait att of {chool tyranny, was to 
comps! boys to read the ancient claf- 
hies without the help of tranfations, 
All thefe methods of teaching the 
dead languages are now laid afide. 
The next ray of truth that irradéates 
man reafon upon this fubjeet, I 
ope will teach us to reject the Lacin 
and Greek languages altogether, as 
ranches of a liberal education, 

The progrefs of human reafon 
flould likewafe be acknowledged in 


having banifhed Latin and Greek quo- 
tations from fermons, and other reli- 
gioustraéts, which are intended for the 
common people, Such quotations are 
now to be found euly in books of {ei- 
ence, addreffed to the members of ihe 
learned profeliions, or to perfons who 
are f{uppofed to be acquainted with 
the latin and Greek languages. 

There are certain fgllies, like the 
objects of fight, which cannot be feen 
when the eye is placed too near them. 
Weare &ruck with pity and horror 
in contemplating the folly difcovered 
by our anceftorsin their military ex- 
peditions to the holy land of Paleitiae, 
Lhe generations which are to follow 
us, will probably view our partiality 
to the clallic ground of Greece and 
Rome with fimilar emotions, We 
laugh atthe credulity of thofe nations 
who worlhipped apes and crocodiles, 
without recolleéting, that future ages 
will treat our fupertiitious veneration 
for the ancient poets and orators with 
the fame ridicule. Pofterity, in read- 
ing the hiflory of the American revo- 
lution, will wonder that in a country 
where fo many exploits of wifdom 
and virtue were performed, the hu- 
man underftanding was fettered by 
prejudices in favour of the Latin and 
Greek languages. But I hope with 
the hiflory of this folly, fome hitle- 
riau will convey to future generations, 
that two of the moft aétive and ule- 
ful characters in accomplifhing this re- 
volutiun, were flrangers to the for- 
malitics of a Latin and Greek edu- 
cation, 

It would feem as if thefe great men 
had been chofen by heaven to enlight- 
en and fave a country, on purpofe, 
among other reafons, to fhew the fu- 
priority of prattical ufeful knowledge, 
above technical and fpeculative learn- 
ing. Read the corre€t and elegant 
lettersand other publications of thefe 
great men, and fay. és it neceffary to 
fludy Laun and Greek, in order to 
acquire a knowledge of Englith 
grammar, ot of the proper ufe of 
words ? Trace them both through the 
various Mages of their [plendid and 
ufeful lives, and fay, is 1 neceffury 
to poreover the Greek and Roman 
authors, in order toarrive at the fum- 
mit of fame, in mathematics, in ph- 
lofophy, in war, and in government ? 
Happy country of the united fates 
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in being bieffed with men, who have 
at once refcued theie fellow citizens 
and human reafon from flavery. 

It is high time to diflinguifh be- 
tween a philofopher, and a fchelar, 
between knowledge and learning. 
** He was educated at the college of 
”* faid a gentleman to hisfriend, 
fpcaking of a young man who was 
knowntothem both, ** Youmean. fir,”’ 
freplied his friend) ** he got his learn- 
ing at the college ef ——— ; but as to 
education, he appears to have receiv- 
ed none any where.”’ This young 
man wasan excellent Latinand Greek 
feholar, but knew nothing of men, or 
things. 

Let it not be fuppofed from any 
thing that has been here advanced, that 
I withthe knowledge of the Latin 
and Greek languases to be extinet 
inthe world. Fartromit. My with 
is to fee it preferved, like the know- 
ledge of law, or medicine, as a dif- 
ttt profellion. Letthe perfons, who 
devote themfelves to the fludy of 
thefe languages, be called Inurl, 
or interpreters, and let them be pard 
for their tranflations and explanations 
of Latin and Greek book«; and o- 
ther compohtions in thofe languages. 
No more confidence will be placed 
by the public, tn the members of this 
new profetlion, than 1s daily placed 
in lawyers and phyficians, im matters 
of much greater imporrance ; nor will 
more credit be given to them, than 
we are accuflomed to give to travel- 
lers aud hitorians. ‘Lhere can be no 
more reafon why man thould 
be capable of tranflating or judging 
of a Latin or Greek book, than there 
can be why every man fhould be a 
lawyer or a phyficiran, or why he 
ihould be obliged to vifit Conflanti- 
nople or Grand Cairo, in order to 
become acquainted with the fimation 
of thefs two great entices. Tf thes me- 
thod of prefervirg and applying the 
dead languages thould be adopted, 
voung men will learn them as they 
do law ard phylic, by ferving an 
apprenucethip, inliead of going 
{chool, 

‘The 
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ing the increafe of thofe fuperfuors bod 
words which are derived trom the appl 
Latin and Greek languages. Wh» sod 
ufe have we for fellivity—celebriny— ocul 
hilarny—amentty—and a hundred o- wile 
ther duphcate words, with which 6. 
Johnfon and Harris have corrupted m2n 
and weakened our language, and which the { 
are unintelligible to three fourths of catia 
common eng lith readers ? The rejec- caule 
tion of the ancient langnages, would as we 
further banith Lacm and Greek words, for ir 
fuch as, exer. fecrt, exeudit, pinxit, av. the 
me, fints, bona fide, ipfo fatto, ad ve. of le 
lorem, and a hunared others, equally felve: 
difgutting, from Englith compotion, to ott 
It would inereover prelerve our lar. and ( 
guage from the encroachments of ri ¢ 
French and Jialian words, fuch » for oe 
eclat—amatrur— douceur—cn pa fart the f 
—corps—dilettanti—con cuore—tr. willa 
ano—and many others, all of whit pany,. 
imparr the untform:ty and dignity of pect a 
the Enyhth language. ment, 
2. The rejection of the Latin and furlow 
Greek Janguages from our (chook, ners 
would produce a revolution  fcience, ly by 
and in human affairs, That nano» Ite 
which fhall firlt thake off the fenen we em 
of thofe ancient languages, w Il ad. are no 
vance furiher im knowledge, and » Lavin 
happinefs, m twenty years, than an endea 
nation in Europe has done, in a hun- laying 
dred, Eaglil 
9. It will havea tendeney to de tag, J 
troy the prejudices of the comme thai of 
people againft fchools and college. firive t 
The common people deo not defpit lems oF 
fcholars, becaufe they know moe and bu 
but becaufe they know lefs than thee- the or, 
felves. A mere {cholar can ca’: human 
harfe, ora cow, by two or three d) i. I 
ferent names, but he frequently know boy's t 
nothing of the qualities, or ules f Hy ‘pea 
thofe valuable animals, Engiith 
4. It would be the means of bar. et hom 
ifhing pride from our feminanes fi * malt 
public education, Men are general a ume 
molt proud of thofe things that do net be wri 
conuibute to the happinels of thee Hyle. 
felves, or others, Uteful knewwlete ME Saleh 
generally humbles the nbiod, bet lear pat ange 
uncer | 
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ing, like hae cloches, feeds ye and 
thereby hardens the human heart. 
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body, becaufe it would be conflantly 
applicable to fome of the neceflary 
sod ufeful purpofes of life, and par- 
veularly to the fecurity and order of 
wife and jult government. 

6. I: would remove the prefent im- 
menle difparuy which fublitts between 
the fexes, in the degrees of their edu- 
cation and tants 9 Perhaps one 
caufe of the mifery of many families, 
as well as communities, may be fought 
for in the medtocrity of knowledge of 
the women. They thould know mere 
ot efi, in order to be happy them- 
felves, and to communicate happinefs 
toothers. By cealing to make Latin 
and Greek a neceflary part of a libe- 
ral education, we open the doors 
for every fpecies of improvement to 
the female part of fociety :—hence 
will arife new pleafures in their com- 
pany,—and hence, too, we may ex- 
pect a general reformation and refine- 
mem, in the generations which are to 
fyilow us; for principles and man- 
ners in all focsetres are formed chicf- 
ly by the women, 

It may be alked, here, how fhal! 
weemploy thofe years of a boy, that 
are now ufually {pent in learning the 
Lan and Greek languages ? | thall 
endeavour to anfwer this queflion by 
laying down a thort plan of a liberal 
Englith educanion, In this undertak- 
tog, | thall be led by no authority, but 
thatof nature. For this purpofe, I thal! 
lirnve to forget for a while all the fyt- 
ems of education I have ever feen, 
aad fuggelt fuch a one as ts founded in 
the ra eR ape of ation in the 
buman mind. 

i. Let the fir enght years of a 
boy's time be employed im learning 
to ipeak, {pell, read, and write the 
Engiith language. For this purpofe, 
let him be committed to the care of 
a matter, who {peaks correttly at 
a#iumes, and letthe books he reads, 
be written in a fimple and corrett 
tye, During thefe years, let not an 
Eogith grammar by any mean be 
pat into his hands. It is to mol boys 
under even twelve years of age, an 

Meihgible book, Aswell moghet 
we contend, that a bov fhould be 
‘augat the games and number of the 

smnours of the eye, or the mufcles 

ie tongue, in order to learn to 
* to fpeak, as be taught the 
h aneuage by meass of gram- 


hs 
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mar, Sancho, im attempting to learn 
to read, by chewing the foer and 
twenty letters of the alphaber, did 
not exhibit a greater abfurdity, than 
a boy of feven or enght years old does 
in committing grammar rules to me- 
mory, inorder to underfland the Ere- 
lith language. Did weewrth two de- 
feribe a thip, fo arto have all is parte 
perfectly and fveedily known, would 
we begin by deferibing us derached 
parts in a fhipyard, or a ropewal\ ; 
or would we not frit hx every part 
in its proper place, and then explain 
the names and ules of thele parts, by 
thewing there fubferviency to each o- 
ther? In bke manner, | afbrm, that 
the conitruttion of our language thould 
be learned by a careful atremcion to 
the places and ules of the diferente 
parisof fpeech in agreeable compoh- 
trons, and not by contemplating them 
in a disjointed flare in an Englith 
grammar. Bot | will add further, 
that grammar fhould be taught on'y 
bythe ear, Pronunciation, 
far more extenhve, and diticulr, is 
learned only in ths way. To teac! 
concord in the arrangement of words, 
hie pupils 


which os 


ler the mafter converfe with ! 
as well ashear them read, and let him 
diflinéily mark and corres? every de- 
viation trom grammatical propriety 
which they ucter. This method of 
teaching grammar has been tried with 
fuccefs in the families of feve 
gentlemen of my acquaintance, 
both rational, and prattrcab 
has, moreover, the authorrty 
wite Greeks to r conmnerd ft. 
mer, Acnop ron, Demo'thens 
Laowermus, L beleve, were all taughe 
to {peak —tead—and write their narwe 
language, withour the tncumbrance of 
a Greek grammar. 1 do nor mein 
by anv thing that has beer advanced, 
to infimuate that our pup! fhoold mot 
be initrutted in the princrp!es and laws 
of our language. I have referved 
this part of knowledge to a moch laer 
period of his youth, at which cme he 
will acquire it 2 moh as foon as Mo- 
here’s ** Corset turned Ger 
learned to d Vorvg  betwe 
and poctry. hic will Grd, 1 
in poflefhon of «> * ke 
that the bulinets of 
only to give 
which he ws already 2 
U'nder thus head, | tha! 
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thatthe perfeAtion of the ear, as an 
avenue of knowledge, is not futhes- 
ently known. Ideas acquired through 
that organ, are much more durable, 
than thofe acquired by the eyes. We 
remewtber much longer what we hear, 
than what we fee; hence, old men 
recollect voices, long after they for- 
get faces. Thefe facts are capable of 
great .application to the bakeels of 
education, 
Having provided our pupil with 
a vehicle of knowledge, by teaching 
him to read and write, our next bufi- 
nefs fhould be to furnifh him with 
ideas. Here it will be neceflary to 
remark, thai the human mind in ear- 
lv life frit comprehends fubftances, 
From thefe it proceeds to actions, 
from actions to qualities, and from 
qualities to degrees, Let us there- 
fore in education, follow this order 
of nature, and begin by inftrnéting 
our pupil in the knowledge’ of fub- 
flances, or things. For this purpofe, 
let us initiate him into the know- 
ledge of the globe on whichhe exits, 
by teaching him 
2. Natural hiffory. This ftudy is 
fimple and truly delightful. Animals 
of all kinds are ofien the fubjetis of 
converfation and difpuies, among boys 
in their walksand diverfions. But this 
1s not all’ this fludy isthe foundation 
of aliufeful and prattical knowledge in 
agriculture, manufattures and com- 
merce,as well as in philofophy, chemifl- 
try, and medicine. By making natural 
hiflery, the firft fludy.of a boy, we 
imitate the condutt of the fir teach- 
er of man. The firft leflon that 
Adam received from his Maker in Pa- 
radice was upon natural hiftary. It 
is probable that the dominion of our 
great progenitor: over the brute crea- 
tion, and every other living creature, 
was founded upon a perfett know- 
ledge of their names and qualities, for 
God appears in this, as well as in 
other milances, to have atted by the 
inflrumenialuy of human reafon.— 
Where a mufeum is wanting, all that 
is neceflary fcr a boy to know of ani- 
mals and fifhes—infects—trees and 
herbs, maybe taught by means of prints. 
3. Geography, is a fimple {cience, 
oil accommodated to the’ capaci- 
iy of a boy under twelve years of 
aye. It may be perfectly underflood 
by means of cards—globes—and maps ; 
for each of thefe modes of convey- 
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ing inflru€tion, feizes upon the fenfes 
and imagination. The frequen ap- 
plication which a boy is obliged to 
make of his knowledge in geography, 
in reading, and converfation, will 
foon fix « upon his memory, and 
from the téme and manner in which he 
will acquire it, he*wall never forget it, 

1 allow four years to be employed 
in acquiring thefe two fundamental 
branches of knowledge. After our 
pupil has become tolerably well ac. 
quained with them, he fhould be in. 
firutted in the 

4. French and German languages, 
Thefe will be equally neceffary, whe- 
ther commerce—phy fic—law—ordivi- 
nity is the purfuit of a young man, 
They fhould be acquired only by the 
ear. Great care fhould be taken not to 
permit him to learn thefe languages be- 
fore he 1s twe/ve years old, otherwife he 
will contract fo much of the French 
and German accents as will impair 
the pronunciation of his native tongue, 

5- Aruhmetic, and fome of the 
more fimple branches of the mathe. 
matics fhould be acquired between the 
twelfth and fourteenth years of his life, 

6. Between his fourteenth and 
eighteenth years, he fhould be in- 
flructed in grammar—oratory—criti- 
cifm—the higher branches of mathe- 
matics—philofophy—chemiltry—logic 
—metaphyfics——chronology—hiftory 
—government—the principles. of agni- 
culture, and manufattures—and in eve- 
ry thing elfe chat is neceflary to qua- 
lify him for public ufeiulnels, or pri- 
private happinefs. 

7. Along with thefe branches of li- 
terature, let our pmpil be early and 
fteadily inflruéted in the principles of 
the chriftian religion. 1 eaee the 
chriftian religion to all others, be 
caufe I believe it to be the only true 
‘one ; but it were better he fhould be 
inflruéted in the religions of Maho- 
met or Confucius, than in none a 
all. Iam fo fully fatished of the ne- 
ceflity and advantages of teaching a 
religion of fome kind in our {chook 
that were I an arbitrary prince, 
would fuffer no fchool to be eftablifh- 
ed in my dominions, in which the do- 
tics of morality were not inculcated, 
from a principle of obedience tothe 
will of God. 

I fhall conclude this enquiry bytwo 
remarks on the difcipline and amufe+ 
ments of {chools, 
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,, Let the government of our 


fchools be ftriét, that it may not be fe- 
vere, and let no corporal punifhment 
ef any kind ever be inflicted upon the 
boys. Private admonition fhould firft 
be tried upon all offenders, If thts 
fils of fucefs, recourfe fhould be had 
to folitude,—to low diet,—and, in ex- 
treme cafes, to darknefs. If all thefe 
rove unfuccefsful, expulfion thould 
P ufed. A boy, who cannot be re- 
claimed by the above means, wil! foon 
infect a whole ‘chool with his vices, 
e. I have no objection to boys em- 
sloying the intervals of their ftudres 
iwhealthy and ufeful exereifes, fuch 
as fwimming—feating, and the like, 
But it {hould be remembered that la- 
bouris the bufinefs and interelt of 
mall, and that the fooner boys be- 
come familiar with it, the better. ft 
will preferve their heakth, and keep 
them from many of the hurtful acci- 
dents to which moft of the {ports 
of young people expofe them. It 
will, moreover, preferve their tem- 
pers from thofe evil pafhons which 
competition even in play, often excites 
inthe breafts of fchool boys. The 
care of a {mall garden has been found 
to {eize powerfully upon their minds. 
Itisthe employment of the fcholars 
of the methodift college at Abingdon, 
in Maryland, in the intervals of their 
fchool hours. ‘The Moravians at 
Bethlehem wifely carry this idea of 
eaching the:r young people to work, 
o far, thac they derive a confiderable 
roa from their labour in feveral 
pieful manufactures. 
With thefe remarks I fhall clofe 
M's enquiry—but not without fin- 
rely wifhing that if I have advanc- 
Ma fingle opinion in my part of it 
hat 1s contrary to reafon, or the befl 
herefts of my country, it may make 
9 impreflion upon any part of my 
aiers, On the contrary, if my o- 
mons are juft, I have only to add 
fervent wifhes, that their oppofi- 
bn to eftablifhed habits, may not 
event their becoming univerfal. 
Philadelphia, June 11, 1789. 
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Remarks on duelling.—P. 43°. 
us now examine the practice 
of duelling, as it relates to the 
les of reafon, and the precepts of 
Dridly wifdom. In all cafes, where 
ines have been {ul ained, redrefs is 
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required, as a right, which reafon 
teaches us to expeti and obtain. But 
Is it nota very unreafonable mode of 
obiaining this redrefs, to expofe our- 
felves to the hazard of much greater 
injaries ? Is any thing more incon- 
filtent with common fenfe, than the 
adopting a prattice, which puts 
aggreflor on an equal footing with 
the aggrieved? Surely, to give a 
chance to him who has already done 
you a violence, of adding to it the 
highelt att of outrage, ‘* in order to 
obtain fatisfaction”’ for the firfl tranf- 
greflion, argues the highett degree of 
lunacy, and the moh finifhed mad- 
nefs. Shall he, who has wantonly 
endeavoured to flab your reputation, 
t6 deftroy your good name, and to 
render you an objett of abhorrence 
among your fcellow-men—fhal! he who 
has difhonoured your daughter, your 
fifter, or your wife, be allowed the 
privilege of taking away your Ife, if 


polleffed of fapertor fkill in firing a 


me or managing a fword ? Shall ° 


e, after having done thofe bafe atts 
of injuflice, have a chance given him 
to clofe the black catalogue, by the 
laft triumphant act of villainy P—Let 
that cuftom be execrated, and forever 
branded with infamy, which puts it fo 
much in the power of the abandoned 
agereffor, to triumph over the inno- 
cent mjured man,—Were the world 
in a flate of Jawlefs anarchy—were 
there no legal methods of bringing 
offenders to juflice, this cuftom might 
be, in fome degree, pardonable. But 
in countries the moft civilized, and 
well governed, where the law is 
open for the punifhment of thofe who 
violate the peace, fuch acullom has 
not the {ladow of an excufe to be ur- 
ged in its favour. Even in a flate of 
abfolute anarchy, duelling would be 
an unreafonable method of obtaining 
redrefs: for it is much more conhit- 
ent with natural propriety, to inflict 
a punifhment adequate to the crime 
committed, without leaving to the per- 
fon punifhed, the fimalleit opportuni- 
ty of adding to his offence; than to 
put the guilty on a footing with the 
innocent, ‘Thus, he who had deftroy- 
ed what was thought more valuable 
than life, fhould, upon this principle, 
be punifhed without the leaf previous 
notice or the fimal!ef means of de- 
fence. } 

Bur—there is a generous fentiment 
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in human nature, which forbids fuch his heart,—who carefully watches 4. 
bloody executions, aod withholds men gainft the fudden guft of rifing anger 
from executing, in this manner, what and quclls the rude monfler, before it 
muft be deemed by all the moft rati- has ume to deform his foul,—who 
onal kind of vengeance. Bur this ge- makes it a point, inilanily to forgive 
nerolity of nature degenerates into and never to refent an injury—not 
the worft of exiremes, when it leaves only quells the troubled commotion 
the innocent and the oppreffed a: the within him, and calms the difcor. 
xercy of the guiliy oppreffor, We dant fea to refl—but likewife par. 
are far from wilhing to introduce the takes, in a moft interefing degree, 
mode of vengeance above pointed out. of ihe elevated rapture and felicity of 
But were it even to take place among heavenly enjoyment. Execrations wil 
mankind, it would of two evils be on- puriue and mark the footlleps of the 
ly choofing the lefs criminal and ab-  vindittive ; whilll bleffings, and with 
durd, for profperity and long life, in bound. 
Butthedivine admonitions of fcrip- lefs profufion, will accompany te 
ture, teach us, what methods to pur- peaceable, righteous, upright man, 
fue, in all fuch cafes of lavage animo- — Mutual refentmentsare, ofall thing, 
fity, ‘The Saviour of the world has the moft unreafonable, and produtiivs, 
fet us a glorious example for the go- - generally, of very diftreffing andy 
vernment of our hearis, when in- ry fatal confequences. They dellroy 
flamed with rage, and fhewn is how that amiable benevolence of mind, 
we are to att when we are offended becoming humanity, and gradual 
by our fellow creatures, He hasen- prepare it for the malignity of a devi 
joined us to forgive our enemies,to They root out of the heart thole i 
pray for them, and to blefs them! cial feelings of friendihip and aff 
He has himfelf done it before us, and tion, on which the happinefs of bn 
now‘fiis at the right hand of his Fa- man life fo intimately depends, a 
ther, fohciting forgivenefs and mercy fubfitute in their room, rancour, bi 
for thofe very pertons, who put him ternefs, and remorfe, That poi 
to a cruc! and ignonyinious death. which was originally tranfparent, } 
And fhall we not imitate this truly comes muddy with agitation, andi 
illuilrious example ? Shall we not foon the fource of nothing but pel 
ftrive to elevate our minds above the lent and noxious vapours. Inala 
dominion of thofe dark, malignant, mofities, carried to an excels, there 
tempeltuous affections of the foul, injullice onboth fides; and amdii 
that we may in fone degree refemble fierce exchange of mutual injure 
our great Preceptor, whofe brighteft there ever remains a balance of 
ornaments, and moft diflinguifhin reffion and violence on one fide, 
charatteriftics, were mildnefs oa “ expiated by the other, The 
peace P The greatell viciory of Alex- grefs to this ultimate refult of alld 
ander and of every other conqueror tenfions, may be traced without: 
fince the creation of man, would be ficulty. Pride, at firit, wall not 
obfcured by the effulgence of that low the perfon injured, to put up 
victory, which gave fuch a conquelt etly with the offence given—t! 
over ourfelves ! heat of anger, therefore, he ref 
Forgivenefs of injuries is not only to retaliate the injury. Not ber 
repeatedly inculcated as a duty by proper judge in his own caufe, av 
the divine benefaéior of mankind ; ing animated with refentment, le 
but is hkewife neceffary, in orderto mes his vengeance farther that! 
our enjoyment of the leail tranquility tranfgreflion deferved., His 2 
in-thishife, He whofe heart:storn fary now becomes more irritated 
with anger and blackened by revenge; ever, magnifies, in his own eyes, 
who abandons himfe!f to every tranf- injuttice he has met with, and # 
port of paflion, and allows his bofom doning himfelf to all the unjul! 
to be filled wish rage and malignity, of retaliation, repays the offence 
mutt already have a lively experience redoubled ate Mutual vio 
of future tormenis, and be given up, enfues; and their animofity 15 
ina lumited degree, to the excruci- terminated only by the molt i 
ating pains of heil, But he, who difaflers. The original tranlgrel 
bamfhesihofe noxious naflions from having been thus loll amnidit a {us 
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fion of ruder outrages, and the fenfe 
of it almoft totally extinguifhed in 
the mind, by that of more recent and 
intolerable injuries, it is no wonder 
that the feveral acis of retaliation 
fhould take place without a due at- 
tention to jullice, Amid& the confu- 
fion produced by the operation of the 
mott violent paflions cf man, it is im- 
sfible but that juftice fhould be vio- 
eh and confequently. there ever 
muft remain a balance of vengeance 
due from the one fide to the other. 
Thus, one party ultimately proves the 
greatelt spells, the other, the 
greatelt fullerer, When this flate of 
things is deliberately confidered, it 
will finally appear beit, ever to remit 
an offence in ume; for it 1s always 
eafier to put up with the firlt indignity, 
which, comparatively fpeaking, is a 
flight one, en with a factelos of 
infults and outrages. The angurfh of 
foftering revenge in the heart, and the 
pleafure of gettung clear of the appre- 
henfions of fuch a fituation, are like- 
wife very powerful motives to regulate 
the condutt of a rational and immor- 
tal beng. From thefe reflexions, it is 
evident, that in all cafes where refent- 
ment ts profecuted with mutual vio- 
lence and animofity, the innocent and 
original fufferer will at all events fare 
much worfe, than if he had quietly ac- 
quiefced in the firlt att of injuflice 
done to him, Hence the unreafon- 
ablenefs of mutual refentments. 
There is another weighty reafon, 
why we fhould early forgive any inju- 
ry we fuppofe to be done tous. The 
molt accurately juft man on earth, is 
not allowed to be a proper judge in 
his own caufe, The invincible at- 
tachment to felf, will make him mag- 
nify into a wrong, what was never {fo 
intended. Thus, perhaps, by haltily 
refenting a fuppofed infult, he com- 
miis the firft offence, and accordingly 
becomes the aggreffor, Nothing, {ure- 
ly, can be more unhappy, or ought 
to be more induflrioufly avoided, 
than a rupture with a fellow-creature, 
on fuch a foundation, In this in- 
flance, rafh and ‘inconfiderate refent- 
ment 1s produftive of confequences 
more to ie lamenied, than in cafes 
where the origin of the cffence can 
be more clearly determined, and its 
degree of enormity more unequivo- 
cally delineated, We are concerned 
for the miltaken fury of thofe, who 
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abandon themfelves to the di@ates of 
what they fuppofe a juft refentment 5 
—and cannot help being deeply inter- 
elted in behalf of thote, who tuffer 
without having ever intended an ul, 

But the highelt and moft exalted of 
all motives for remitting the offences 
of others, is, that it is made the ex- 
prefs condition, on which our own of- 
fences are to be remitted, It is fo ne- 
ceffary a part of our duty, that the Sa- 
viour of us all, has interwoven it in 
the body of our daily prayer—** For- 
give us our trefpafles, as we forgive 
them that sielipals againft us,’’ that we 
might thereby be perpetually remind- 
ed of our obligation to difcharge it : 
and it is very wonderful, that any 
perfon capable of the leaft thare of 
religious confderation, fhould over- 
look this flumbling-block to his falva- 
tion—for unlefs we can chearfuily 
pardon the offences of others, we, by 
our very prayers, fland condemned 
for our own, 

Viewing the fubje@& then in all 
the light, wherein it can be rationally 
confidered, we are forced to confefs, 
that it is at all times bet to be flow to 
anger—io forgive our enemies before 
the fenfe of relentment has taken too 
deep root in our bofoms, left the 
wound, not foon healed, fhould gan- 
grene and become incurable. 

** For every trifle, {corn to take of- 
fence, [little fenfe, 
** That always fhews great pride, or 
** Good nature and good fenfe mutt 
always join ; {vine !” 
** To err, is human—to forgive, di- 


CIVIS MUNDI, 
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May, 1789. 
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HAVE great pleafure, in grati- 

fying your defire of being inform- 
edt the culture of tobacco—an art, 
that every planter thinks he is a pro- 
ficient in, but which few righily un- 
derfland. A man, who withes to 
make fine tobacco, fhould be very 
particular in the choice of his feed. I 
mean as to the kind. Ido not know 
a greater variety of any kind of vege- 
table than of tobacco; from the 
{weet fcented, the belt fort, to the 
thick-jointed, a coarfe kind of tobac- 
co ; but of which I think the moft can 
be made. JI would recommend to a 
geatleman who weuld wilh :for the 
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Jand, I think, that is proper for wheat 
is fo for tobacco, nether of them de. 
lighung m a fandy foil, I do not 
think a clayey ftiff fort will fuis tobac. 
co ; however, let the foil be fil op 
light, it ought to be made very rich, 
by cow-penning it on the fward, or 
by {preading your farm-yard manure 
overit. I would recommend that the 
hills fhould be made in the autumn, 
and at about the diflance of three feet 
or three and a half in the row and 
ltep : by this means it has a larger 
furface expofed to the froft, which 
will afiit in the pulverifing and fer- 
tilizing %—a good hand may very 
well tend from ten to twelve thoufand 
huls of frefh light land ; or from fix 
to ten thoufand of fhff land: and [ 
believe where the planter depends up- 
on manuring his land for a croup, he 
will find wt difficult to get even five 
thoufand hills properly manured. 

If the planter has time to turn 
over, in the month of February, the 
mils which were made in the fall, he 
will find his advantage in tt; but I 
{carce believe that time will be foand. 

If the tobacco feed has been fown 
early in good beds, and thofe beds 
properly attended to, you may ex- 
pett to plant your hills from them 
in May. The earlier your tobacco 
is planted, the better, as it will not 
be fit to cut in lefs than three mouths ; 
by planting early, your tobaceo will 
be houfed in Auguft, a month, by 
far the beft in the whole year to cut 
it, as it then cures of a fine bright nut- 
meg celour, and will have a much bet- 
ter feent than later tobacco. When 
you pereeive your plants large enouga 
to fet out, you mut prepare your 
tobacco hills by re-working them, 
breaking the clods very fine, and 
then cutting off the top of the hull, 

fo asto have it broad and low; you 

then clap your hoe upon the top of 
it, which breaks the fmall clods. 
Having turned as many hills as you 
think you can plant, with conven 
ence, atone time, you are fo wait 
untila rain comes, ever fo litle of 
which, at this feafon of the year, will 
be fufiicient, provided you can draw 
your plants from the beds, without 
breaking. The plants will more rea- 
dily extend their roots, if fet out after 

a moderate rain, than tf planiedin a 

very wet feafon, Remember that you 

never prepare more hills than you can 


reputation of 2 good planter, to culti- 

ware the true fweet-fcented. 

When he thas chofen his feed, let 

him prepare the beds in which he 
imends to fow it, very fine ; when thus 
prepared, they mult be burned with 
corn-flalks, in order to dellroy the 
feeds of weeds and grafs, wlaich, even 
when he has done the beit with his beds, 
he will find very troublefome and difh- 
eult to extirpate. The bett time for 
fowing the feed, 1s as early after 
ehrifimas as the weather will permit. 
When fowm in beds, prepared as 
above directed, which fhould be done 
as foon as pothble after they are burn- 
ed, inflead of raking-in the feed, the 
beds fhould ether be patted wiih 
hoards or gently trodden with naked 
feet. This being done, the next care 
¥3 the covering them warmly with ce- 
dar or pine bruth to defend the young 
plants from the froft. 

After all his trouble and care, the 
planter’s hopes are often blalied by a 
Bale fly, which frequently dethroys 
the plants when they frft come up, 
and very often when they are grown 
to a moderate fize—no certain reme- 
dy againit them has as yet been 
difeovered. I have heard, indeed, 
that fulphur will deflroy them; and 
I believe ut will: but it mutt be of- 
ten repeated, and will be too expen- 
five—l have thought, altho’ I never 
have tried it, that a pretty flrong in- 
fulion of faflafras-root bark fprinkled 
frequently over the beds, would def- 
troy thofe infeéts ; and I judge fo, 
becaufe I have experienced us etletts 
upon the lice, a kind of fly that in- 
felis cabbages, Drought will alfo 
deftroy your plants, even where they 

are large in the beds; the plante 

fhould, therefore, before the drought 
has continued too long, water his 
lants might and morning, wntil he 

i a good rain—You will fee then, 
from thefe enemies to plants, the 
neceihiy of having feveral beds dif- 
ferently fituated, fome convenient to 
water infwamps, and fome on high 
ground well expofed—Thofe plants, 
at a proper fize, as opportunity of- 
fers, are to be tranfplanted into hills 
at three feet diftance. 

Here it may be neceflary to give 
fome direétions as to preparing the 
ground to receive the plants; and to 
inform you, what kind of fori 1s bett 
adapted totobacce, The fame kind of 
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lant the next feafon ; as freth-turned 

ills are beft forthe plawts. In this 
manner you are to proceed unul the 
whole of your crop is planted. You 
may conuaue to plant every featon, 
ynul thedalt of June ; but I think you 
have very litle chance of making 
good tobacco, if youhave not your 
whole quantity planted by that time. 
Afier your crop 1s pitched or planted, 
in the manner directed, it will require 
your clofelt aitention, Your tobac- 
co has at this period a very dange- 
rous enemy inafmall worm, called 
ihe ground-worm, which rifes from 
the ground, and makes great havoc 
among the young and tender plants, 
by cutting off and eating the leaves 
quite into the hill, It fometimes hap- 
pens that you will have your crop to 
replant fave er fix times, before you 
can get tto Mand well. You are 
then to watch the firit rifing of the 
worm; and every morning, your 
whole force is. to be employed in 
fearching round each plant, and de- 
lroying this worm, When your to- 
bacco begins to grow, you muff care- 
fully cut down the hills fhe!ving from 
the plants, and take every weed and 
{pire of grats from around the plants, 
wihout diffurbing the roots, They 
will, after this weeding, if the weather 
he feafonable, grow rapidly. When 
they have {pread over the hills pretty 
well, and a coke before they are fit to 
top, about four of the under leaves are 
to be taken off : this we call priming, 
and then the tobacco mult have a 
bill given to it. 

As foon as it can be topped to ten 
leaves, it muft be done, and this by 
acareful hand well ufedto the bu- 
fnels, He is to fuiter his thumb 
nails to grow to aconfiderable length, 
that he may take out the fimall bud 
from the top without bruifing, leav- 
ing ten leaves behind, in the firft 
and fecond topping, or until it grows 
too late for the plant to fupport fo 
many leaves; then to fall to eight 


and even to fix: but this the fkilful. 


topper will be the beft judge of, a’ 
it can be enly known from experi- 
ence, Youare now to be attacked 
yanother enemy as dangerous and 
as deftruttive as any; it is the horn- 
worm, of a green colour ; which grows 
toalarge fize, and, if fuffered to flay 
on the plant, will deltroy the whole. 
The firit glut of them, as che planiers 
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call it, will be when the tobacco is 
in the flare above mentioned : and 
your hands mult be alinoft~ conttanty 
employed in pulling them off, and pre- 
venting ther inereafe, but 1f you have 


.a flock of young turkeys to torn inte 


the ficld, they will effectually deftroy 
thefe worms. You ere againto hrij 
up your tobacco and lighten the ground 
between the hills, that the roots of 
the tobacco may extend themfelves 
with eafe, Immediately afier top- 
ping, your topacco begins to throw 
out fuckers between the leaves, where 
they join the flaik: thefe fhould be 
carefully taken off; for if they are 
fullered to grow, they greatly exhautt 
the plant. Not long after the frft 
glut of worms, comes a feeond, in 
greater quantities than the former, and 
mult be treated in the fame manner. 

‘Tobacco, thus managed, will begin 
to ripen in the month of Avgult, 
when it is to be cut, as it ripens, in 
order to be houfed :—but you fhould 
havea very fk:iful fet of cutters, who 
know well, when tobacco is ripe: 
for, if it be cut before it is full ripe, 
it will never cure of a good colour, 
and will rot in the hogfhead, after it 
is prized. The tobacco, when rips, 
changes its colour and loeks greyifh 5 
the leaf feels thick, and if preiled 
berween the finger and thumb wiil 
eafily crack; but experience alone 
can enable a perfon to judge wheu 
tobacco ts fully ripe. 

I think the bett ume to cut tobacco, 
is the afternoon, when the fun has nog 
power to burn it, but only cautes the 
leaves to be fupple, that they may be 
handled without breaking. It fhould 
then remain on the ground all night ; 
the next morning, after the dew is off, 
and before the fun has power to burn 
it, it muft be picked up, but there 
fhould be no appearance of rain the 
preceding night: for thould a heavy 
rain fall upon the tobacco, when lying 
on the ground, it will injure tt greatly, 
by filling it with grit, and perhaps 
bruifing it. Tobacco is, indeed gene- 
rally cut in the morning: but in th’s 
cafe it mufl be watched very narrow- 
ly, and picked up, and putin {malt 
heaps on the ground, before it begins 
to burn; for if it be fcorched by the 
fun, itis good for nothing. 

There are different methods taken 
in the management of tobacco, im- 
mediately afier being cut, and fufh 
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ciently killed by the fun for handling, 
Some hang i upon fences unul it 1s 
nearly half-cured, before they carry it 
to hang up in houfes, burlt for the 
purpole: but this mode I do not ap- 
prove of, as the leaves are too much 
expofed to the fun, and are apt to be 
injured. A much better method 1s, to 
have {caffolds made clofe to the houfe 
you uxend to cure your tobacco tn: 
and having a fufficient number of to- 
bacco-flicks, of about four feet and 
ahalf long, and an inch thick—you 
bring in your tobacco from the field, 
and putting from ten to fourteen or 
fifteen plants upon a ftick, you fix the 
flicks upon this fcaffold, about nine 
inches one from another. There 
the tobacco remains until the leaves 
turn yellow. By this method you 
wrevent the fun from coming to the 
eaves, and the rays only fall on the 
flalks, After remaining a fufficient 
time, you remove the flicks, with the 
tobacco on them, into the houfe, and 
fix them where they are to remain, 
until the tobacco be fully cured. 

The houtfes, built for the tobacco, 
are from thirty to fixty feet long, and 
about twenty feet wide : the root has 
wind beams about four feet diflance, 
to fix the flicks on : and contrived at 
proper {paces, to receive the whole of 
the tobacco, until the houfe is full ; 
fo that there be a {pace of fix inches 
between the tails of the upper plants 
and heads of the lower, for the au to 
pafs through. 

If a perfon has houfe-room e- 
nough, I would advife, that the to- 
bacco fhould have no fun, but be car- 
ried into the houfe, immediately after 
it is killed, and there hung upon the 
flicks. But, in this cafe, the plants 
thould be very few on the flicks, and 
the flicks at a greater diftance from 
each other: for tobacco ts very apt to 
be injured im the houfs, if bung too 
clofe mn a green fate. If a crop could 
be cured in this way, without fun, tts 
colour would be more bright, and the 
flavour finer, the whole juices being 
preferved unexhaled by the fun. 

When your tobacco 1 fully. cured 
inthe houfe, which may be known by 
the colour of the leaf, and the dry- 
nefs of the fem, u may be then firip- 
ped from the flalk, when it tm a 
proper flate, that is, in a feafon, which 
moillens it, fo as it can be handled. 
As foon as tbe tobacco 1s fo pliant, 
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that rt can be handled without break. 


ing the leaves, 11 ts to be flruck from 
the flicks, put mm bulk, andl it is Linn. 
ped from the flalk; which, in tn. 
earlier part of the year, fhould be im. 
mediately done, left the flalke, which 
are green, fhould impure the leaf, | f 
the tobacco is too hngh in cafe wher 
it ts ftruck, sw will be apt to rot whes 
it gets imo a fweg. One thins 
fhould be particularly attended to, ard 
that is, it fhould be fleuck as it Sra 
comes into cafe, for if it hangs, wn. 
til it tstoo high, or mol, and yo 
fhoulé wart unul che morlure dre 
away tothe flate 1 advife it to be 
when you flrike it, w will mol cer. 
tainly, when in bulk, return to ins 
full late of motflure: and therefore 
«x fhould hang uoul it is perferly 
dry ; and you are to wait till anorher 
feafon arrives to put tin proper ca‘, 

The next thing to be done afterth 
tobacco is flruck, as I have fad, we 
firip ut: and here you are to be pars. 
cularly attentive. All the indifferent 
leaves are frit to be pulled from the 
flalk, by forters well acquainted wiry 
the bufinefs, and tied by themfelve:, 
to be afterwards flemmed. The plan, 
with the fine leaves, 1s to be thrown to 
the frippers: they are to firip off the 
leaves, and tic up hve leaves in a bun- 
dle, with dne of equal gondneli. 
When you have got enough for a hog!- 
head, which I advife not to be more 
than a thoufand weight, 1 fhould & 
immediately packed up with very grew 
care, and prized. se hogthead 
fhould be made of flaves not exceed- 
ing forty-eight mches long; aml the 
head ought not to be more than fros 
thirty to thirty-two inches im diame- 
ter. No directions can be given herr 
for the packing ; 1 can only be lears- 
ed from practice. If more tobacee 
than J here recommend, be prized mt 
a hogthead it will be apt to be bre 
ed—a circumfance which fhould & 
carefully avoided. 

lL am, with great refpett, 


Rrcouaro Pareer. 


To the prehdent of the Phslad:i 
pera ecgricaltural fectety, 


Lewfeid, fj irginia } May 29, 17k 


Publithed by order of the Phi 
delphia fociety for promotwng agnee- 


bure. 


S. P. Gasrritts, fe 
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temp:ing to fupply the want of fucha 
focrety as that propofed ; but the hitle 
progrefs they have made in collecting 
fabferiptions che laft year, (ihe whole 
not amounting to three hundred dol- 
lars) mull prove the inefficacy of the 
plan. ‘The propofed quarter of a 
dollar, every three months, 1 is fup- 
ofed, would raife ten thorfand dol- 
bars vearly. The ground of which 
fappofition ts, that in the common- 
wealth, there are upwards of fixty 
thonfand families, a fixth part of 
whom, ona very moderate efimate, 
would become members of a fociety 
for promoting agricutture ; a mich 
greater number being freeholders, 
whofe farms feparately are worth one 
thoufand doilrrs or upwards, and 
whofe rntercit, and the intereft of 
every member of the community it ts, 
ta fee fuch a focety flourthh and in- 
create. The fum of ten thoufand 
dollars, pad yearly in rewards and 
bounties to thofe who fhould be found 
mot deferving of them, would give 
fuch a ipring to ambition for rival- 
fhip, as would introduce in a fhort 
trme, the moit ainple fupplies of hemp, 
and of every otirer article to which 
our foil and climate are congeniat; 
which, when once introduced tnto the 
common mode of agriculture, would 
be found fo profitable, that without 
any of the fociety’s largeffes, they 
would naturally be attended to, and 
be purfued afterwards, 

This new foctety 1s propofed, from 
a ferntiment generally entertained, that 
the p'zn of a committee under the a- 


cademy, will not finally fucceed ; for: 


rf, as has been the cafe, men of the 
greatefl fortunes, abilives, and influ- 
ence, have been engaged in courting 
fubfcrip tons during the year pafl, and 
have not collected three hundred dol- 
lars, furely no perfon can poffefs the 
though:, that anv other fet of men 
will fucceed better hereafter, 

It ts not mmprobable, that the true 
cafe of heir ifing of fuccefs, may 
be this, the people are impreffed with 
an idea, that the academy cannot give 
that attention to agriculture, which 
the nature of it requires, fince their 
views (us an academy of arts and f{e1- 
evtces) comprehend untverfal invetti- 
gaiton, Agriculture, in the minds of 
many perfens, will of ifelf produee 
bufine{s enough to occupy the time 


Lhine, 


and attentions of a fociety: it is our 
greatelt dependence, and if properly 
purfued, mult be a fruitful fource of 
good’to us. And without mean ng 
the finallefl difrefpeét to the academy 
it may reafonably be fuppofed, itat 
moft of its members muft (indeed ma. 
ny of them have exprefled it) judge, 
that to have that for the encouraging 
of agriculture by itfclf, would be bell. 
Nay, the firft repor: of the committee 
appointed by the academy, to confi. 
der this bufinefs, if mifinformarion 
has not been given, was to ihat efleét, 
But this ts by way of digretfion, 

‘There are a number of articles, to 
the cultivation and production of 
which, this country is by nature a 
dapted, and with refpett to which we 
are greatly deficient, fay, hemp, flax, 
the grape-v ne, whicat, rye, and ci 
der; and the manufaciure of pot and 
pearl-alhes, kelp, bariilha, or baril- 
la, iron-work, falt and duck ; and 
the railing of theep. 

For hemp, and duck, targe quanti. 
ties of {pecie are exported annually, 
wiilil we are taught by experience, 
that hemp ean be raifed here with as 
much fac:lity as on the cold plains of 
the Ruffian empire, and to much 
greater benefit, than any other article 
in the farming branch. 

A calculatior, in two lines, of the 
value of the produce of an acre of 
hemp and an acre of Indian corn (the 
raifing which articles, are the mot 
profitable of any of our prefent la- 
bours in agriculture) will moff fink- 
ingly demonflrate the error in which 
we have fo hong dwelt ; and here let 
it he obferved, that the labour necef- 
fary to be beftowed on each, 1s very 
nearly equal; with this difference, 
that what little hemp requires more 
than corn, is overbalanced, by us 
being performed in winter, when but 
Httle other bufinefs can be done, and 
on that account alone, ought to be 
preferred to corn; it be'ng better that 
a people fhould work for little, than 
be idi-, and carn nothing. 

An acre of corn, in the beft pre- 
pared ground, and in the moft favour- 
able forl, is chought to yield a very great 
produce, when forty buthels are obtam- 
ed inacrop, which at three fhillings 
and four pence per buthel, is fix pounds 
thirteen fh.llings and fonr pence. — 

An acre of hemp in very ordinary 
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ground, taking the difadvantage of 
our unacquaintednefs wiih its cultiva- 
tion, will yield enght hundred weight, 
which at frx. dollars per hundred 
weight, amount to fourteen pounds 
eight ihillings. 

Here note, that the corn has been 
calculated much above the average 
pice, and the hemp much below the 
accullomed rates ; and yet there isa 
difference of more chan two to one, 
in favour of heinp. 

In our long wanters, duck could be 
manufactured by any perfon, The 
old and the blind might, for aught 
that is wanted, as to the exercife of 
firength or fight, fpin the threads ; 
being coarle, 1 requires but little art 
or care to form it, and of all ages, 
{inners mght be employed in thei 
Jeiure hours, or an their fuil employ, 
iv making u ether for fail, or other 
finer hemp cloth. The weaving of it 
iseafily etlected, as the web 1s very 
nactow, and no bleaching required. 

Flax is natural! to our foil, and has 
been raifed to the greatelt profit, To 
mention the method of curing, and 
value, when drefled, of this necet- 
fary article, 1s needlets, as it is to be 
hoped every good hufbandman raifes 
fume yearly, and employs himfelf, 
his men, aad lads, in breaking and 
cleaning, and his wife, daughters, 
and girls, in {pinniug, and making it 
into rn loth, 

teis much to be wifhed, that a flax 
mill was ereéted, in order to do, with 
he attendance of one or two men, 
what poilbly forty or fifiy hands 
could not effect in the fame {pace of 
ume. Ta Europe, there are mills for 
breaking, hackiing, and cleaning flax, 
which might be made here, w go by 
wind or water, ata trithing expenfe. 

the grape, fron experience, may 
be cultivated to very great advantage, 
from which, all our common wine 
might be expreffed and prepared, to 
tne faving of a very large fum now 
annually given to foreigners, for that 
article, The grape is peculiarly a- 
dapted to this commonwealih, as it 
thrives befl ina hilly, hard, cold, chal- 
ky foil; much of which is to be 
found in every direction through the 
até; to have a fouthern afpect is 
belt, A fine large, flrong, fweet wa- 
lervine, has been known to be killed 
>} laying horfe dung round the roots ; 

? 


whilft chalk or fand, or lime, grave! 
and mouldered bricks, taken from old 
buildings, have made another thrive 
and flourifh. The inhofpuable moun- 
tains of Switzeriand, one would think, 
were vot more friendly to nourifh ng 
the grape, than our more fouthern 
hills, and yet there every fpot between 
the rocks, where apparently chere 1s 
not foil to fupport any vegetation, is 
lanted, and ihe molt luxuriant vines, 
Cae to their roots by the weight of 
the grapes they bear, are cultivated. 
In three years after the cutcings are 
fet, grapes might be gathered 1n con- 
fiderable quantities : and as the vine 
mutt be pruned every year, large num- 
bers of fets are lopped of 
preferved, would be fuflicient to fup- 
ply the demand for them, even were 
this branch of agriculture gereraily to 
take, Indeed, any perion who has grape 
vines in full growth, ai this moment, 
could, from their trimmings every 
fpring, fupply thoufands of layers tg 
new planters. And here let it be oblery- 
ed, that in cafe any fhouid nevlect to 
orune his grape vines, vil the fap has 
ond to rife, or vegelaiion tO Ope- 
rate, and he then does it, (and with- 
put they are trimmed every year no 
fruit can be expetied) every branch fe 
cut, will bleed, and if not flopped, 
will deliroy the vine; to prevent 
which, 1 would recommend brick 
dull* to be applied to the wounds une 
til ihe bleeding ceafes. To avoid 
any thing of the kind happemug, it 
is bell, in this flate, to fiath uimng 
the vines by the firth of March ; i: is 
ufually left ull the tenth or tweilfih, 
Buc in this, as in all other prunings, 
it may be belt done, when mof az 
le:fare, during the Winter; for no 
vine, or tree, will receive damage by 
being pruued when the fap is nog 
ring, or not about to rife. ‘Three 
jornts of the lait year’s growih, oughs 
to be left on every healchy brauch, and 
the dead or withered branches cut oif, 
Wheat and rye are well known in 
fome counties, to be almo” ine only 
productions of the farmer’s labour, 
and may by proper encouragement be 
increafed to fich a quamuiv, as amply 
to fupply the other parts of the com- 
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monwealth, in which thofe articles, 
fo neceffary to furn th bread to the in- 
habnans, are not commonly rarfed, 
And whilit it would be a faving of 
treat {ums that are paid to our neigh- 
Sous for flour, u would allo fecure 
us, in cafe of invafion hy fea, from 
the want of the flaff of Ife, 

Cider might, by a litle, a very lit- 
tle atiention, be increafed to any 
quantiy. Apple trees thrive on any 
fol, grow tn aay firuation (but itis, at 
firit fetting out, as eafy to give them 
a good one, as abad one) and may be 
cultivated with {fo Jittle trouble, as ts 
hardly worth naming. The Welt 
Indies, and ihe more jouthern ftates, 
which are too warm to produce ap- 
ples in perfection, or great quantity, 
might, in a few years, be furnifhed 
with a fufficiency for their whole con- 
fumption, and that of the beft kinds. 
‘This ts proved by thofe who give 
themfelves a litle trouble 1 the choice 
of their fruit, in excluding, an the 
making of their cider, all that are 
rotten or fetid—in drawing it fre- 
quently from otf the lees, and then in 
fining 1. Such as follow chis mode, 
have thai wh ch 's fuperior, both in 
flavour and {weetnefs, toihe bell Here- 
fordfhire cide:, which fells in Lon- 
don currently, at fve pounds a p'pe ; 
nay, there are fome of my neighbours, 
who have lately fo'd cider of three 
years old, at eight dollars per barrel, 
and this might, as has been hinted, be 
the cafe wih every farmer, were he 
only to take a turtle pains. But lux- 
ury and eafe being every man’s pur- 
quit, and the neceflaries and comforts 
of life being fo ealily had as they are 
yn this flate, and being polfeffed by al- 
moft every man, new method , if 
they occafion additional trouble or 
attention, w.ll ever be rejetted, until 
the people are taught to value the pro- 
duce of their labour higher, by hav- 
ing more prefling and unavoidable 
calls upon them for i, 

The ratfing of theep fhould-be an 
impor'ant object wihthefarmer. They 
are the moft profitalle pari ef hs 
flock, A ated flore fheep witl pay 
its coll in the firfl fleecing ; fo that 
the lamb, and all the afier advantages, 
are real pam. Lefides, their dummer 
mainienance may be 'n fields, which, 
afier having been {horn bare by horned 
caule, thi] afford fulbcent filenance 


for them, An excefs of wool, more 
than 1s wanted tor home ufe, would 
foon appear at market, were every 
farmer to attend to the breeding of 
fheep; and it is aftomthing, that fo 
provident a fet of men as the farmers 
wh», in moll countries, are the mol 
indullrious in the community, fhould 
have negletted this fo long. If ma. 
ny have not fields, whereon to fup. 
ort large flocks, yet every one can 
wad a few followers with his cows, 
and breed them up in his yard, which 
would probably be more than fufh. 
cient to fupply wool for his family 
confumption, 

Pot and pearl afhes are articles 
which once formed a very large ex- 
port from this flate, and moght, again, 
were the people to apply themfelves 
to faving the afhes made in their 
houfes, and to preferving fuch as 
might be gathered from the wood 
burned in the forells, and newly clear- 
ed lands, If a new fettler would 
be at the pains to colleét the afhes, he 
might, in order to fave the trouble 
of tranfporting ‘hem to the works, 
fet leeches where the afhes lie, and 
carry the lecs to the ketiles, This 
attended to, would pay for a confi- 
derable part of the labour in clearing 
the land, and particularly fo in the 
inland country, where moft of the 
trees are burned, for want of a handy 
market forthe timber and fire wood. 

Kelp ts what.this flate may be much 
benefited by, and what no individual 
has ever taken the advantage of, The 
extenfive fea coaft, and the numerous 
rocks and :flands upon it, are covered 
with rock weed, which, by calcina- 
tion, 1s reduced to kelp*,. the falts of 
which are more valuable than thole 


NOTE. 


* © Kelp is made of the different 
* forts of fea weeds thrown upon the 
‘* fhore, or gathered upon the rocks, 
6 which mult be dried a little in the 
“© fin, and afierwards burnt ima kiln, 
6 built of ftones found on the fhore, 
6 in a cylindr cal form, and about two 
© foetor lefs in diameter, In thisis 
** burnta finall parcel of the herb, and 
“ before it is reduced to afhes, more 
* is thrown on ull the kiln 1S full, ot 
the materials are expended, ‘Ths 
“ reduces the afhes to a hard and folid 
* cake, by the heat of the kiln an 
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of per, and are of as high a raic as 
thole of pearl athes, in their mott 
perfect flate ; and this is exhauftlefs, 
asthe weed pulled this year, does nut 


‘Jelen the quantity che next, 


Barilihat +s made from a weed, 
commonly called twee: fern, ard is 
fo gencrally produced in the com- 
moowealth, that it is believed, there ts 
not a proprietor of land, who does 
notown fome of it. This pulled when 
ripe, aid laid im the fun till complete- 
ly dried, may be burned to athes, and 
{alts may be made fromit, in the fame 
manner as pot alh falts are made from 
wood afhes; and being in great efli- 
mavion for making m-rror or looking 
glals tones, may become a very valu- 
able commodity, hitherto unknown to 
this country. 

Jron articles and implements, as, 
nails, nail rods, {pades, axes, fcyihes, 
and moft kinds of edged tools, that 
are needed in this country, are manu- 
factured in great perfection in this 
fate, and found to be of better quali- 
tyand more durable, than thofe in- 
ported. Many more could be made, 
and almott all kinds of rough tron 
ware, as hinges, latches, &c. was 
the importation of fuch prohibited, 
and this 1s ftrongly recommended, 
becaufe the rough material is with n 
ourfelves ; which, as all wife govern- 
ments do, we fhould retain and ma- 
nufacture, at beaft in fuch quantities, 
as to fupply the inhabitants within the 
commonwealth, 

Great Britain, a few centuries ago, 


NOTES, 


* quantity of falt in the herb.” Tuck- 
er, on commerce. ‘Thus the kelp ts 
recuced to a kind of pot ath, which 
8 ufed for making allun, common 
g'afs boutles and hard foap. 
n + “ Barillha, ** When this plant 
“1S grown to its puch, itis cut down, 
‘and let dry, afierwards it ts burnt 
and cale:ned n pits, hike line kilns, 
"dug in the ground for that purpofe, 
Which are clofely covered up with 
‘earth, fo that no air may come at 
“the fire, “The matter by this means 
“ty not reduced mto afhes only, but 
= 18 made into a very hard flone, like 
4, rock fal, which ts force ed to be 
broken with hammers to vet out,”’ 
Chainbers, on glafs and foap wanu- 
actory, : 


ufed to export moft of her wool to 
Germany, to have it wrought ine 
d fferent kinds of cloth.. Finding her- 
felt dra ned of cafhto pay forthe wool, 
when fo manufactured, and to put 
an end to fo ruimous a trade, fhe pro- 
hibited the exportation of wool, and 
contunued the old, or granted new 
encouragement for the raifing that 
fiaple, which created and now fup- 
ports the principal part of her proht- 
able trade ; un confequenually brought 
into England thoie very men, who, 
before fuch reitr ctions, were main- 
tained by ihe woollen manufactories in 
their own nation, The nice relation 
there 1s between political, as well as na- 
tural caufes and their ettects, and that 
one country cannot long be independ- 
ent on another which tupplies her with 
the neceffaries of life—cipecially when 
thofe neceflaries are grounded upon 
an article furmfhed primarily by the 
one jo {upplied, 1s fuificienily proved 
in the intlance of Germany, whicii, 
before the prohibitory exportation 
mentioned, fupplied England with 
woollen clothing, but now mnports 
from Great Britain thofe very articles, 
which fhe fo lately fupplied her with. 

Sali—by which ts meant, that pre- 
pared by fire, and that made in bays, 
might be maoufattured in fuch quan- 
tities, as fully to anfwer the demand 
of all the people in the commen- 
weath, if not in the neighbouring 
ftates, who have but little fea coalt, 
and confequenily {mail advantages for 
making falt. Every one may remem- 
ber, that during the laie war, foreign 
made falt rofe to the enormous price 
of four and five dollars a buthel, 
which might have been furntfhed by 
ourfelves at one and four pence or 
ove and fix pence. ‘The uncultivated 
lands, round the falt water rivers, 
and on the fea fhore, afford much 
wood, not fit for market, and even 
that which is fustable, yields abun- 
dance of bruth, or limbs, not proper 
for fale, or for any other purpofe, 
than to burn on the fpot. Such 
would anfwer very well to borl fea 
water mio confirmed falt, ‘The ex- 
penfe of clearing the land, where 
marine water may be ealily had, as 
well as the firlt purchafe of the land, 
might be paid tor. by the bruth and 
finall wood being applied i thts man- 
ners The falt pans tight be removed 
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from plaee to place, on the fhore 
where fuel ts moit convenient, and 
the fale be manufactured under a light 
moveable covering or fhed. Hence 
the country wonld be furnithed with 
one of the molt necetlary ariicles in 
hfe, and the danger of a {carcity of it, 
mm tune of war, be provided agamilt, 
Belides, alarge fource of opulenee 
would be thus opened to all thole who 
have, or may purchale lands inthe eal- 
tern territory of this commonwealih, 

Bay fait* (as 1s evident from a*tual 
experiments) might alfo be made ro 
very large quantities, fufhcient, if the 
making thereof ts duly encouraged, 
to firpply our fitheries. 

Having enumerated a few of thofe 
articles, which, by a little attention of 
individuals, and by proper encourage- 
ment from the Jeg flature, might. be 
cultivated and manufactured within 
ourfelves ; 1 1s earnellly recommend- 
ed, in the firft place, to all the eiti- 
zens m the comaonwealih, who fol- 
low the noble and healthy butiness of 
hufbandry, to begin with fmail ex pe- 
riments, tor fear of meeting with dit- 
couragement by failing in the firll at- 
tempt ; and to endeavour to raile fuch 
of thofe articles mentioned, as are 
moftly within their power, and as their 
foil and fituation are beti adapted te, 
They may ail in common raife flax, 
hemp, the grape. and apple orchards, 

The wifdom of the legiilature will 
dictate what encouragement ought to 
be given to the above-mentioned la- 

NOTE. 
* ** The common method of mak- 
ing bay falt, is, by exivacting the 
** fale from fea water during the hot- 
** tefl months of the year, by receiv- 
** ing the falt water into ponds, and 
luifering 1ts aqueous parts thence 
to exhale by the heart of the fun and 
** the operation of the air and winds,” 
Tucker on fal. Several ponds of 
different depths might be made, into 
the deepell of which the fea water 
may be drawn, amd when it has cvapo- 
sated in that for fome time, it may 
be drawn into the next, and fo con- 
tnued nll it forms cryltals or grains 
hike the French fak ; or, atier being 
made into a {trong brine by this pro- 
cefs, it may very ealily be granulated 
by boiling. Care mult be taken to pre- 
vent rain from falling into che pouds, 
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bours and manufactures, boih as to 
mode and degree. Though it cannot 
but be hoped and ardently wifeed, tha: 
they may grant a charter, or aci of ip. 
corporation, ioa number of perions 
who ftha!l form a fociety for the pro- 
mouon of agriculiure aad the manufac. 
tures. This would, undoubtedly, in a 
confiderable degree , remove thole ob. 
flacles in the way of encouraging them, 
which are from the poverty of the 
flate trealury ; as voluntary contribu. 
tions might be obtained, for this pur- 
pole: thefe collected in {mall tums 
from the pockeis of many, sight be 
amply fufficient to reward, by adce 
quate bounties, the indallry and ad- 
venture of thofe, who thould be 
found to have ratfed the largell quan- 
tity of hemp, flax, &c. or who fhould 
heve for fale the largeft quantity of 
theep’s wool, fhorn trom theep of 
their own ra‘fing; or who thould 
produce the firft two or more pieces 
of duck of their own manufatiuring ; 
or who thould produce the firlt barrel 
or largeli quantity of wine, exprelled 
from grapes of their own railing ; or 
who thould produce proper cerulicaies 
of the largeft quancties of wheat or 
rye, ratied on one or more acres of 
ground ; or who fhould produce like 
tellimonies of the largeli quantity of 
cider made from trees planted ona 
certain. quaniity of ground and of a 
certain age; or who thould manufac- 
ture in one year, from an ¢qual num- 
ber of ketiles, the largeft quantity of 
pot-ath ; or who fhould manufacture 
the firft ton of kelp; or the firlt toa 
of barillha, or their falis. 

Ar att ought to be paffed, prohibit- 
ing the importation of, oc laying a 
duty on, fine falt imporied, to be ap- 
plied as a bounty on that which fhould 
be manufactured in the common- 
wealth; as well as on nails, farming 
tools, and other coarfe tron work 
imporied, 

In order elfeétually to encourage 
the raifing of fheep, it would be well 
for our legiflature to inierdict for 
fome years, the killing of ewe lambs, 
and ewes under a certain age ; and to 
exclude from taxation, the value and 
all the profits arifing from he breed- 
ing of fheep, and the cultivation of 
hemp, flax, and the wine grape, * 
well as from the manufacturing 
duck, kelp, and bariliha. 
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A reward of {ome other kind than 
a pecumary one, might operate wih 
many, more powerfully than money, 
and at the fame ume colt the ftate 
nothing; for imitance, as im China, 
waichuis the only government on earth 
as yet known, where merit is the crt- 
terion of office, and where agricul- 
ture is held as the moit honourable 
employment, and the true riches cf 
the country, where the emperor, in 
order to iet an exainple, and to thew 
how muah the cultivation of the foil 
is eheemed by him, thnks 1m no de- 
rogation of royalty to hold the plough 
beture his people, which he docs on a 
day {et apart tor the fole purpofe of 
celebrating the memory of him who 
tiit ulled the land; tn this country, 
ceriain titles and offices of honour, 
might be conferred on thofe who 
fhould be found moft induftrious in pro- 
moting agriculture and manufactures ; 
un would hikewife tend greatly co give 
arate for farming, were our gover- 
nors and officers of fate’ to fet an ex- 
ample, as the Chinefe fovereign does 
—whofe pattern makes the plough the 
moft honourable profeflion, 

Every wife government has en- 
couraged mechanics, labourers, and 
new fettlers, to emigrate into It: 11s 
particularly the intercil of a young 
counity like America, fo to do, 
Whether the policy which this com- 
monwealih, fince 1 has been an in- 
dependent flate, and when it was a 
province of Great Britain, has adopt- 
ed, of difcouraging the importation 
of fervants into it, is wife or not, | 
thall not take upon me to fay; but 
thus much may be ventured to be ad- 
vanced, that Pennfylvania, which was 
f-ttled a long time afier the Maffachu- 
fetts, has increafed in agriculture and 
i numbers, which are the moll du- 
nble riches, in a much greater ratio, 
than we have; and this 1s conceived 
to arife from the great encouragement 
gven to fettlers from every couniry. 
since the late peace fhe has received 
above twenty thoufand good fubyects 
fron Germany, Ireland, and Scot- 
land ; and this ftate poflibly not one 
bundred, The Pennfylvania laws ve- 
ty wilely excufe for a number of years 
‘and it would furely be found policy 
inthis {tate to eftablith a fimilar ex- 
emption) all new fettlers from public 
contributions ; thus, giving them time 
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to get fo fixed, as, from their labour 
in clearing and cultivating the ground, 
to be able to pay taxes without feel- 
ing them. ‘The farmer in that flace 
can much better atlord to pay afledi- 
ments, and can carry his produce 
mach cheaper to market, than thofe 
in this flate can, from the ftngle cir- 
cumfiance, of his being able to hire 
foreigners, who have emigrated to 
that {tate, at a quarter part of what we 
can hirz equal help in this; and were 
we to adopt fimular meafures, doubt- 
le{s fimiiar effects would be produc- 
ed, and thus the weighty and nu- 
merous complaints of inadil.ty to dif- 
charge public and neceflary calls tor 
money, would be removed, and the 
greaielt fecurity and mches infured to 
the commonwealth, by an increale of 
ufeful, honett, laborious citizens. At 
was allonthing to fee, fome years 
ago, a motion tending to fo happy 2 
confequence, rejected in the lower 
houfe. “Phe wretched narrow policy 
that governed the decifion of thac 
queflion, if periifed in, will keep 
ihe commonwealth in conflant pover- 
ty, and mult eventually force them 
to be flaves or rebels, On fober re- 
flexion, it cannot be a matter of doubt 
with any member of the leg:flarure, 
whether itis molt for the intereil of 
the pecple to pay five or ten guineas 
for three years help, or fixty or {e- 
venty dollars for one year, and thus 
widely different is the farmer’s help in 
Pennfylvania from that of Maflachu- 
fetts. Hence it comes to pafs, that 
that flate is able to maintain her pub- 
lic payments and credit, Every one, 
therefore, mufl declare an earne{t and 
unceafing defire, that our ieg flature 
may repeal all laws reftricting the emi- 
gration of foreigners into the com- 
monweaith, and make a new one, ex- 
culing for a certain number of years, 
all induflrious labourers and fervants, 
or artdts and mechanics, who may 
come and fetile amongil us, from pay- 
ing any kind of tax whatever. 

Further, as an encouragement to 
the owners of fhips, iis propoted, 
that every one who may bring any 
fuch perfons into the ilate, thall have, 
for each one fo brought in, two tons 
of the veffel’s burden excufed from 
the tonnage duty, laid by a late att of 
the general aflembly. 

Dometic fervants and labourers 
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are fo m.ch wanted, that almolt any 
number of tuch would meet wih rea- 
dy employment ; and if the reftrictrons 
were taken off, and the propofed en- 
couragement allowed, many loads of 
fuch pailengers would doubtlefs come 
here inftead of going to thofe pars, 
where the climate ts more unheal:hy, 
and the purchafers of indemtures few- 
er, Andas fo great a faving in porn 
of interelt, would be made with re- 

{pect to the farmer and every houfe- 

keeper, by their being able to hire a 

good labourer for three years, at the 

fame rate they are obliged to hirea 

Jazy, impudent one, for ove year, itis 

not doubied, but that a general voice 

will be heard, in favour of the props ai 
made; and that ihe leyiflanive body 
will foon open that door, winch m gint 
give fo much relict w ihe people. 
(To be continued.) 
-2 > => .o- 

A feries of letters on the eflabl:fr- 
ment of the worfhip of the Derry, 
@s cffential to national happauc/s. 
#. 458. 

BY AN AMERICAN, 


Qurd leges fine mortdus 
Vanee profciunt? Hor, Lar. 


LETTER Vi, 

Dear fir, 

HER id were about feven hundred 

clergymen in the New England 
flates, at the commencemeni ot the 
lace war, who were genilemen of a 
regular and public education, It has 
been thought, that this clafs of men 
had a very contiderable thare in thole 
exertions, by which, under provi- 
dence, the late revolution fo gloroul- 
ly terminated ; at lealt the Brath on 
all occahons, both in Great Britain 
and America, did them the honour to 
place them nearly at the head of the re- 
Betlion, as they were picafed to termut: 


and their mercenary troops on this 
continent, every where, made them 
the mark of their bittereft execrations ; 


and by their hands, fome of the cler- 
gY> pe unarmed, fell martyrs to the 
glorious caufe of hberty. Where 
their perfons were notin their power, 
thofe edifices, in which they with 
there congregations, worfhipped the 
God of their fachers, and to whch the 
enemy had accefs, fele the effects of 
that cage, which had the clergy pria- 


wait 


c pally for us object. Neuher were 
the feveral claffe< of people through. 
out thefe flares, d velted of all weg of 
the importance of their influence, and 
the we git which they bore of the 
piblic burden. Thev hawe been of. 
tea called upon. and freely gave they 
ad on the bine of thetr protection, It 
has been thought, bur perhaps it may 
have been no more than fancy, that, 
hid the body of the clergy ot thy 
country refifted the public meatures, 
or refuled to lend their ad to rouk 
the peuple to an oppolition to Greg 
Brian, our polticians might have 
harangued on the blethings of bbeny 
to thes day, and not have rarfed a fin. 
gle regiment of troops, Whe her 
tvis fuppofition is probable or nor, | 
will mot undertake to determ ne; 
n-iiher will L be fo uncharitable as wo 
fay, that our wife flarefmen and jilul- 
trious parrots, having accompl:lhed 
the:r parpofes, (thanks be to heaven!) 
aid tound themiclves confortable m 
thear feats, have futtered the clergy, 
as the reward of ther wifdom and 
perfeverance in the caufe, to thare 

tate of the poor wife man, whom 
Solomon mentions, who, by hes wi’. 
d mn d 4 vered acuity, and was forgot- 
ten. I thall not take up your un 
to enquire, what ettect this difpofiven, 
in the higher ¢ lafs, towards the cler 

gy, may have had upon the body e! 
the people, who foon catch the man- 
ners of the great; or, whether ma 
be confidered as one caufe of the pre- 
fent general neglect, fhewn by th 
latter, of the duties of relgron, and 
thac contempt poured upon the min!- 
terial character, by no inconfiderade 
number, tn all parts, 

One fate 1s pleafid, in its new 
contliwuton, to mention the cleny 
but it ato let them and the word 
know, that they are never to havet 
feat on its legiflatore; thefe are © 
words; and this was well enongh, het 
but a word been fard in therr favow, 
euher under that or any other a 
cle of usconfivution : but as a Base 
without qualification or explana 
one would conclude that the cient 
were avery dangerous fort of peop 

In another of the fates, Or 
towns and parifhes which are to unt 
tunate as ta have minmilerss, #7 
they fertied before the new conte 
tion took place, wall be undes ume ® 
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bad ' , 
we y fuch there thall be, who thall focieties, which aow fupport the mi- 
a fuch iort of peuple among miiters of religion by rates, or fub- 
"ac? na afier the conttitution began us fcription, will have lefs to pay, be- 
le yration: for before the new con- caute every taxable perion or ellate in 
may mn, Svery =n a town OF Pi tie C IMMNMIBIY Wil throw into tie 
hat, h,unlefs he belonged to fome other p abl trealury its proportion, The 
this denuminat BA ot FOREPONR was ob! g- mode of payment will aifo be as ealy 
on ed wo pay to the fupport of the minil- forthe parithioner; tor an order from 
out ot whe place ; bur the conlk tuth ym his minmtiter, ¢ ‘h on the treaiurer 
lone freedom in this. reipett, afier of collettor to bos favour, will be ace 
‘wen 1784, from waren une MH ap- Ceptec for his tax « juauipo with ly 
ene ws, thacif any iudividualsinatown om ch money, : <om 
v4 ihali choole tO put themfelves to the his plan ieterferes rot with the 
e-her and tro ible ot betth ngami-e powersat eccicha hic bodies. Syn mls, - 
x, I .t 7 oo of him who all> ia wns, CON : tons, and preiby 
ane: ais 3 » choole,. at is prefumed pat terres, wiil itil) retain all cheir puriidic - 
sto mimoer of fy h as ihall havea fuf- tior and authoruy > and the pe ple the 
staf boent Rock of zeal to goon to fettie fame power of caling, fetiling, and dif- 
is thea and fupport public worth pin ther mill gthewr min ier » which they now 
aia ective towns, will be very fmall. have. None but themfelwes ((o many 
ble i 1pY days for th fe who have long as are defirous to une in a congreyati- 
lergy whed for fuch a tavourable Oppor- On) Wii Chocte tir own tcas 
» oe y to thake off the burden of the Phe civil aw dor will, ' 
ret rt of the clergy ! In that tla e, pian, have t rto do wih th 
hoe , er fates where the regulation begin of the { t:h yay f 
— eipett is femlar, th ninif- any rel On, h yulwa 
‘arget tr ig:on must be fupported by pracealic, of of no rengion ; pa 
° em pion, thats, rf there (hall be his proportion t fupportof a - 
fitven, ch fort of men to provide for. tt t 1} ’ erp 1 i ad 
e ches re the late war, about: one- be aprve kc of fave, hiw 
ody o! fall the youth of public edu- civil ausbority w ll requ re of hem®, 
» ae entered mto the miniltry : but This plan cf hes ) an 
vt mas *, whether 1 be owing tothele formula of worlinp, of difey t 
he pre- thmlar caufes, or tothe want of gives perfett freedom to | nent 
by the us zeal, and willingnefs to fub- and prcuiation ; f t 
m, ard " normhcations and f4lf denials tect wines a peaceable a i 
> mnt: YW otero which the primuivepreacn- men of all denomna 1s . 
debe tchrrt. anity fubmatied, butwithout globe ; ot gives equal liberty . 
miracu'ous fupports—or to what- tuocut Congregation, emiyts f 
ao. ie , the young gentlemen from from Perla, headed by a bramu 
clergy exes (although thofe colleges of Mulfulwen from Conlon 
» wor were ari ein \ de‘ened principally to It trea wii mat 1, a8 the t 
haves » ie wing menforthe church) now te g peltreats (hem, w 
are ¥ nt car of this cailing, with toe aod trendip Pp. 
rgh, bat with which a p wot th 5 a Such a plan appears a 1 ti (c+ 
favour’, . Xn OF 2 dangerous thoal, na borne ft t ' 
her aft lam, &. 
u fans SS GA -o- 
lanai 
» cle FTBR V5. 
F peo sep 
Ag NE pian propofed inthefe let- dave eita 4 funds f 
{o unter ers, as it Contains many and of p wore teerne ‘ 
, whe vantages derived to fociery at } rea Nia 
con} te . Goet net take awavalinele tora 4 : , “A 
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Obfervations on a commercial treaty with Great Britain, 


[June, 
diction over the religious fentiments entail penury and dependence on their 
of men. families*,’’? while the road to affly. 

Should thefe flates adopt fuch a ence hes open to other profellions— 
catholic and liberal fyflem, they it will not be long before there wilt 
would merit and receive the applaufe be a total want of perfons qualified to 
of the wife and good of all nations enlighten mankind, or they will have 
on the earth. Such univerfal religi- only fuch as, in point of knowledge 
ous liberty, fo well guarded, and cal- and every other neceffary qualification 
culated to promote the ends of good will be the lowell of the people. Our 
government, the happinefs of the happy days willbe loft ina dreadful 
people, would be a new and glorious night of darknefs ; the body of the 


phenomenon in this weftern world, 
giving to our nation a luftre, brighter, 
if pollible than that which it hath, 
through the divine benignity, alrea- 
dy acquired, to the admiration, an 
pethaps, happily, to the tmitation of 
the now enflaved nations of the 
earth, 

May heaven honour our nation by 
permitting us to take the lead in thefe 
divinely benevolent walks, as the pre- 
Inde to the opening fcenes of future 
felicity and glory which we trult are 
haftening on. 

I have, fir, given you my thoughts 
on the neceflity of our paying, asa 
nation, fome regard to the Deity. 
May fome abler pen or tongue do juf- 
tice to the fubject, and give an uni- 
verfal impreflion of its importance ! 

It is now a time of peace; a pro- 
per feafon for cool reflexion, and for 
adopting fuch regulations as fhall fe- 
cure the fimiles of heaven in the con- 
tinuance of national profperity. It 
was at fuch period as ibis. thac the 
benevolent and divine founder of our 
religion appeared and left us a fyllem 
calculated to diffufe harmony, con- 
cord, and happinefs through our dif- 
ordered world, 

To obtain our higheft happinefs as 
a nation, public virtue is saliipenteble. 
and the only means to that end. In 
order to this, mankind muff be taught 
the knowledge of God, their duty, 
and their happinefs, Without a re- 
medy from the hand of authority, the 
threatning dangers will probably in- 
create. IAfitis in the power of a few 
mercenary individuals to prevent the 
means of public infirutiion in towns 
and parifhes—if the fupport of the mi- 
niflers of religion is withheld, or their 
{canty fubfiflence rendered precari- 
ous, and efteemed the greateft burden 
a people groan under—if, when per- 
fons devote themfelves to the Sika 
the miniftry, ** they court poverty, and 


people will be infidels and fanatics ; 
the cheapell religion will be fought; 
or no religions worfhip be found ; or 
in thofe places where we were once 
charmed to the love of virtue, by 
the fimple majefly of trash, adorned 
with the encryy of a perfuafive elo- 
quence, will then, alas! be heard no- 
thing butthe nowfe of doleful creatures, 
Vox et practerca nthil, 
Iam, &c. 
o> => = & --o~ 


Otfervations relative to a commercial 
treaty with Great Britain, &. 
&c. Sc. written in 1784. By 
james M‘Henry, ¢/q.—P. 467. 

To the CITIZENS of the UNITED 

STATES, 
NUMBER UIl. 
UT the following ftatement is 
fuperior to all general reafonings, 
and muit convince the candid and 
unprejudiced mind, that America is 
juftly entitled to concefhons from 

Great Britain, equivalent to the ad- 

vantages we muft forego by a renewe 

of former trading connexions. W¢ 
fhall begin with Spain, 

Arucles which America can import 
cheaper from Spain than from Gr 
Britain : 

Black cravats and filk handker 
chiefs of all kinds from Barcelons 
filk velvets, and other wrought fli 
at the ports within the Straits; {o 
wines, fuch as fherry and malag 
brandy ; fruits—lemons, oranges, 0% 
raifins, currants, almonds, caps 
olives; fallad or eating oil from ( 
diz and St. Ubes, with anchovies 
other prodults of Italy and the L 
vant, 

Our ufual exports to Spain, are 

White oak pipe flaves, with fo 
barrel and hogfhead ftaves, wheat 


NOTE. 
* Pemberton’s fermon. 
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dian corn, rice, flour, bees wax, fome 
tobacco, dried cod-fifh, and filh oil, 
mafis and fpars, naval flores, viz, 
picch, tar, ape, relin, &c, 
Spain allo purc afes American built 
fhips when in her ports, and thefe 
chiefly of the PhD burden, 

Articles which America can im- 
port cheaper from Portugal than from 
Great Britain. 

All the fruits and ols abovemen- 
tioned, together with all the produc- 
tions of Italy and the Levant; fale 
from Lifbon, wines, brandy. Ame- 
rica can alfo have from Lifbon, teas 
and nankeens much cheaper than from 
England, and feveral Eafl India 
manufactures, 

Our exporisto Portugal the fame as 
to Spain. Portugal alfo purchafes 
American built fhips, chiefly of the 
largett fize. 

Articles which America can im- 
port cheaper from France than from 
Great Britain : 

Wrought filks of all denomina- 
tions, (perhaps gauze excepted) fu- 
perfine broadcloths, particularly thofe 
made at Abbeville ;calicoesand chintz; 
rated goods; linen handkerchiefs ; 
any a great variety, efpecially 
thofe of a middling quality, among 
which are, fheeting and houfe linea, 
briannias, royalles, platillas, pontivy 
laens, &c, &c. cambricks, lawns, 
kentings, fewing threads, particu- 
larly white threads, thread lace, fine 
and common; blond and black filk 
lace, leather gloves and mits, parti- 
cilarly the kid and dogfkin; cotton 
fabrics; of thefe, France manufac- 


> tures a great variety, and in confi- 


derable quantities, fome of them cheap- 
er, fome not quite fo cheap, as the 
Englith, but all of them of a fupe- 
ror quality; a few manufattures of 
ion, particularly large nails; falt, 
writing paper, brandy, wines of va- 
rious kinds: at Marfeilles, and the 
ports of France in the Mediterra- 
Nean, thay be had, fruits, oils, and 
the products of Italy and the Levant, 
L’Orient is the great Eaft India 
market, and furnifhes teas and feveral 
kinds of Eafl India goods, cheaper 
than we can get them from England. 
We can alfo import from thence, 
ilk, cotton, and thread men and 
women’s hate, 
Mur exports to France are chiefly 
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Tobacco, rice, indigo, dried cod 
fith, fith oil, flaves, bees wax, flour, 
wheat, Indian corn, peltry, naval 
ftores, mafts and fpars, pot and pearl 
afhes, fhipping. 

Articles which America can im- 
port cheaper from Germany than from 
Great Britain. 

Among thefe we may reckon feve- 
ral kinds of linen, cotton, and wool- 
en meanufattures, glafs, copper, and 
fome iron manufactures, 

Our exports to Germany will con- 
fifl chiefly of tobacco, indigo, naval 
llores, {permaceti candles, bees wax, 
peltry, flaves, and particularly fhip- 
ping. The trade to Germany wiil be 
very advantageous to this country. 

Under the articles which America 
can import from Holland, or the united 
Netherlands, cheaper than from Great 
Britain, we fhall comprehend, in or- 
der to fave time, thofe articles alfa 
which we can import direttly from fe- 


veral of the northern nations. ‘lhefe © 


are, viz. 

Superfine broadcloths made at Ley- 
de, kerfeymers or cafeymers, fome 
fabrics of coarfe woolen, Ruffia fheet- 
ing, brown and white; drillings or 
drabs, brown, white, or coloured ; 
ravenfduck, ticklenburgs, oznaburgs, 
flaxen and hempen; dowlaffes and 
creas, huckabacks and diapers, towel- 
lings (a plain narrow linen), heihans 
and brown rolls; Slefia linens and 
hollands, brown and white; long 
lawns, cambricks and lawns, bag hol- 
lands, tandem filefias, damafk and 
diaper table cloths and napkins, dito 
and ditto in pieces, trolly lace, thread 
lace and edging, fine and coarfe ; 
Dutch, Drefden or begyar’s lace, cap 
and apron-flring tapes, plain and 
twilted, and all kinds of wrought in- 
cle, bobbing or banditring twill, bed- 
ticken and Flanders bed bunts, Haer- 
lem ftripes, writing paper and quills, 
fealing wax and wafers, toys for chil- 
dren, a great variety ; copper in fheeis, 
wire, iron and brafs of all forts, Dutch 
{cythes and cutting knives, German 
fteel (for {prings and edge tools) gun 
powder, y ahe and medicines, pain- 
ters’ colours, Geneva, arrack, wines, 
rhenifh and eld hock, cordage of all 
kinds, untarred yarns, packing, few- 
ing and feine twines and fifhing lines, 
boliing cloths, tobacco pipes, dr-ffed 
hog fkias, Leghora or ilraw and chip 
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hats; black and white pepper, nut- 
megs, mace, cloves and cinnamon ; 
hylon, fouchong, congo, green, and 
bohea teas; muflins, plain, ilrip- 
ed, checked and wrought; nankeens 
plain and worked, dimothy and Dutch 
cord; china ware, Eaft India, Dref- 
den, &c. bandano, lungee, romal 
and Chinefe filk handkerchiefs, tatfe- 
ties, Perfians, damatks, and a variety 
of Eaft India goods; to thefe may 
be added, looking glaffes, calicoes 
chintz, brafs kettles in nefls, an 

brufhes of all kinds. 

Every export from this country 
comes to a ready market in Holland, 
and many of them bring a better price 
than we can get for them elfewhere ; 
it is therefure unneceffary to go into 
their pariicular enumeration, 

I would obferve, on this ftatement, 
that it is not complete ; that more arti- 
cles could have been added ; and that 
fome may have creptin, which may be 
had on as good terms from England. 
It as, however, clear and extenfive 
enough, to fhew us our natural weight, 


‘and how litle Great Britain is enti- 


tled to our exclufive cuflom on the 
principle of cheapuefs. lt now re- 
mains to do juilice to that country by 
a fimilar flatement of its advantages 
over other countries, 

Great Britain can furnifh America 
with the following artucles, cheaper 
than we can import them from Hol- 
land or elfewhere, viz. 

Buttons, buckles, and all kinds of 
Birmingham wares, knives, ferflors, 
and Sheffield wares, a variety of edge 
tools, hardwares, and ironmongrcry, 
feveral coarfe woolens, calamancoes, 
duranis, tammies, fhalloons, and moft 
kinds of worfted piece goods, checks, 
worfled ard yarn flockings; the 
whole of which {carcely make one 
fifth of our imports, 

Charged with theie faés, our com- 
miffioners may hold a candid but de- 
cifive language with the Britifh ad- 
miniftration, ‘* The proipenty of 
your iflands,’’ they may fay, ** depends 
abfolucely upon American fupplies, 
and the American confumption of 
their produttions. The commodities 
of the French iflands are cheaper than 
yours; America can fell to other 
countries all her exports, witihout 
confuliing your markets, and can get 


tn returo four fitihs of her imports on 


[June L 


better terms than your merchants can 
attord them ; it is therefore not only 
reafonable, but juft, if America fhould 
put her trade in a train of returning to 
your markets, that you fhould grant 
an equivalent for the conceflion,” 
But it may be faid, that this coup. 
try will naturally prefer Britith manu- 
factures under every difadvantage of 
dearnefs ; for that the tafte of Ame. 
tica is in their favour, This is a 
thewy argument, but deceptious > for 
admitting the tafte or prejudice to 
exift, it could only operate in fa. 
vour of a few articles; inafmuch asa 
confiderable part of our imports from 
England was neither of her own 
growth or manufatiure. She impor- 
ed them from other countries, and 
fold them out to this country ; the 
pretended tafle, therefore, will be a- 
gaint England, generally f{peaking, 
inftead of being in her favour ; unle{s 
its advocates can fhew that au artic! 
acquires forge precious quality by paf- 
fing through her hands. But preju- 
dice or falfe talte will in vain contend 
againkt felf-intereft; for we know 
very well, that it is not an Englih 
fore, but a cheap flore, ,that is mol 
frequented, It is true, we traded 
with Great Britain, grew rich, were 
happy, and minded not whether by a 
trade with others we could have be- 
come richer: but the fhifiing feenes 
of this world have diffolved our part- 
nerfhip; have opened our eyes ; have 
made us an independent people; 
elfranged us from former interells; 
and bound us by the molt forcible po- 
ley to prefer our own profperiy. 
But did prejudices reatly prevail in 
favour of fome Engl:fh manufactures, 
the rivals of Great Britain, the ma- 
nufatiuring nations of Europe, ate 
too wife not to turn them to their ad- 
vantage. They will, if they have not 
already, fend into this country agents 
properly inftruéted to confult our 
tafle, to know how broad or narrow 
they ought to make their cloths ot |- 
nens to pleafe us, and what colours or 
firipes they ought to give them, It1s 
well known that this was one of the 
means by which France, attratted 
from the Enylith the woolen trade 0! 
the Levant, Sie houfes I mention 
in my laft papery from Holland, Ge- 
many, and Fragce, that are eftablithes 
throughout thefe flares will have it 
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feQually in their power to colle& this 
information. 

But what is more than all to be 
dreaded by Great Britain is the efta- 
blifhment of manufattures in Ameri- 
ca, for which fhe is fo happily gifted ; 
and which mult gradually take place 
and fucceed, till at length fhe will 
fed little occafion for the manufac- 
ures of Europe. Nothing but a 
commercial treaty, on the molt libe- 
ral principles, can check the progrefs 
of things in America, which 1s ap- 
proximating to_ this independent, de- 
firable, and refpettable fituation, 

There ts yet a more planfible argu- 
mentin favour of Great Britain, Cin- 
cinnatus, a writer we have quoted 
more than once, ftates our ) orem 
dence on Europe to be the difference 
between the imports and exports of the 
lat year*, the former of which he makes 
precifely ten times greater than the lat- 
ver. Lf this is true, we are indeed ina 
dependent and deplorable condition : 
there 1s, however, a {pecies of confola- 
tion in refleéting, that this cannot hold, 
becaufe the funds of the richelt mer- 
chants in Europe will not enable them 
to fupply America with ten times more 
goods than fhe can pay for, Cincin- 
natus is unfortunate in having chofen 
the imports and exports of the lait 
year to fupport the atin of Ame- 
rican dependence. ‘Thofe nations that 
mall fell, are as dependent as thofe 
who muit buy; but fuch reafoning 
aide, feveral caufes operated to aug- 
ment the unports of lait year over the 
exports, Foreigners and adventurers 
honght this country exhaulted of 
goods by the war, and poured them 
in upon us in an unufual quantity. 
The great finking, alfo, of the prices 
of goods in Europe. in confequence 
of the peace, and the idea that pre- 
vailed of goods being fearce in this 
country, induced thole who had large 
flocks on hand to fend confignments 
to thefe markets. To all which im- 
portations were added thofe made by 
out Own provident merchants. Lat 
year, therefore, cannot be taken as 
the fcale of our exports and imports, 
being a fingular cafe, and one which 
may not occur asain in our day; of 
courfe, the propofition and conclu- 


NOTE, 
* 1789 


vw 


tions, 


fions founded on it muft be treated as 
fallacious and tllufive. 

Thofe who ought to underfland this 
fubjett better than this writer, do not 
proceed to the fame lengths. They 
tell us, ** that the capital part, or at 
leaft four-fifths of the importations 
from Europe into the American flates, 
were at all times made upon credit; 
and that nearly as many fiths of the 
American importations mult be made 
from Great Britaint+.’’ This flatement 
is lefs humbling though not more true 
than that given by Cincinnatus. A 
little reflexion, however, and a recur- 
rence to experience will teach us the 
falfity of fuch fpeculative calcula- 
Previous to the non-importa- 
tion agreement, the operation of which 
brought this country confiderably in 
debt to Great Briatin, our exports 
were on a level with our rmports ; or, 
in other words, the one paid for the 
other, For the truth of this aflertion, 
I appeal to the merchants of the uni- 
ed ftates, to declare, whether the:r 
exports did not one year with another 
pay for their imports. The trade with 
England was ayainft America, but 
with other countries, it was in our fa- 
vour, and with the balances we re- 
ceived from thefe, we acquitted the 
balance. we owed to Great Britain. 
Bur ening felves will fupport 
me in this-fal®~ In the fecond edi- 
tion of their pamphlet, where they 
undertake to fatisty the Enetifh mer- 
chants, how America is to pay them 
for their goods, they are conttrained 
to acknowledge, ‘* that if the exports 
from the united flates to this country 
are not fufficient to pay for the Bri- 
tilh manufactures they may want, they 
mull pay the difference as they uied 
to do formerly, in bills of exchange 
upon Spain and other 
which they will get for their falted 
filh, flour, and other articles of export 
to thole placest.’") This I conceive 
to be decifive that our exports equa!- 
led our imports in palt years ; and may 
we not, for inflance,. pay to Holland 
and other countries for the goods we 
may want, the difference that our ex- 
ports to thefe countries leaves unpard, 
as we ufed to do formerly to England 
in bills of exchange ? 

NOTES. 
Obfervations before quoied, 
Ibid. 


couniries, 
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But I imagine the change in our 
fituation will increafe our ability be- 
yond paft years. rit. Becanke we 
fhail get more for the fum total of our 
exports than we ufed to do formerly, 
when the Britifh market engu!phed 
nearly the whole. edly. We ithall 
have more articles to export, having 
2 greater commerce and greater coun- 
try. adly. We thal! be richer by the 
eitablithment of manufactures; a be- 
gimning, as it were, but an endiefs 
fource of wealth. And lafily, we fhall 
pay lefs for the aggregate of our imports 
than when we were obliged to take 
them from Great Britain, What 
America muft fave under thefe four 
heads will be very contiderable ; al- 
though it would not be eafy to calculate. 
“Take for the fake of an example, a 
fingle article of import ; fee how many 
pounds of tea are annually coniumed, 
then eflimaie the ditlerence between 
its price in England and Holland or 
China, or thofe places we have men- 
tivned in our flatement where: it can 
be had cheaper, and you will be afto- 
nifhed at the greatneis of the fum this 
country will fave upon this fingle arti- 
cle. 

To conclude. Let no reafoning 
perfuade you that you ought to leave 
the accomphihment of a commercial 
treaty entirely to your commilhoners. 

They are anxious that you fhould af- 
fift their labours, by giving a proof to 
Europe, that you are united and-can 
actasanation. You are advifed by 
fome not to give this proof, and the 
refolutions of thofe flares that difplay 
itr, are made the object of cenfure. 
Do not fuffer yourfelves to fink into a 
ftate of quieti{m ona point fo intereft- 
ing, nor believe thofe preachers who 
argue in favour of doing nothing. I 
would noi have you fhew refentinent, 
but dignity; this will make you ad- 
mired, another conduét de{pifed. Be 
affured that Great Britain in particu- 
lar is more anxious to fell her manu- 
faciures than you are to buy them; 
and that it is more her intereit to gain 
your trade than yours to give it. An 
increafing and profperous people with- 
out manufactures are to her what 
South America is to Spain. Tow 
greatly is her profperity connected 
with our confumption! Only tha Ky 
were three m Ihior 18 of pe ople form 
folve to do without her wmauutactuc S. 


county agricultural fociety, 


[June, 


what mult be the event ? Maryland ig 
proceeding yin this great bufinefs with 
caution: fhe has laid fomeé light duties 
upon goods imported in Britith bot. 
toms, but I prefume the experts the 
other fates will foliow her example; 
as remaining fingular, would not an. 
fwer the iucenuon of thefe duties, 
She has alfo, in the fame act layin 9 
the duues, propofed a new article for 
the confederation ; but this cannot be 
operative till every flate agrees to one 
fubilantially the fame, The power it 
contains 18 pointed at no king :dom ; 
and in its fulledt effect, mull increafe 
our navigation: and we may fe afon- 
ably expect, that under this power, 
congrefs would devife a navigation act 
fuited to the cireumftances of this coun- 
try. If my memory ferves me right, 
when Great Britain pafled her naviga- 
tion act, fhe had liule more than eighty 
thoufand tons of { fhipping, the has now 
about eight hundred thoufand, faid io 
be the fruit of this celebrated att, 
March 14, 1784. 
8 SD SE E> +o 
An addres, (read the fecond of Pe. 
bruary, 1789) to the Picianti 
county Society for the promotion of 
agriculture, and domeftic manufac- 
tures. Cont taining a fhort, com- 
prehenfive view of the united flates 
of America, particularly Pennfyl- 
vania , and obfervations on the ¢f- 
Setls which agriculture, manufac- 
tures, induftry, and economy have 
on government, moraltty, and hu- 
man happinc/s: tegether wrth Jome 
remarks on the ufe and advantage 
of eftablifhing Societies throughout 
the country, for the advancement 
of thofe objedis. P. 464. 

By Exocun Epwaros, ¢/7. 
(Publifked by particular requeft of 
the fociety.) 

I N fhort, for there would be no 

end to an enumeration of all us 
glorious advantages, I muft therefore 
conclude this part of my enquiry with 
jult obferving, that in whatever coun- 
try agriculture, manufaétures, indullry, 
and econom y profper, there riches, 
peace, morality, and human happ: inels 
mult prev vail— They are thofe noble 
majeflic pillars on which mull be fup- 
ported every moral and political ilruc- 
ture ating *y are.the vitals of commerce, 
the genuine parents of wealth, the {e- 
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cial friends of virtue, and the enemies 
only of vice and immorality, 

Having thus taken a {mall furvey 
of fuch circumtlances as obvioutly af- 
fect the condition of any community 
or individual, 1t mult, by a compara- 
tive view of events, I think, clearly 
appear CO every reflecting m nd, that 
tie prefent ftate of this country re- 
gures the moit ferious attention of its 
cuzens ; for notwithflanding all thofe 
natural advantages which we are molt 
certainly poffetled of, there are {till 
many confiderable changes and revo- 
litons to be brought about in the 
minds and conduct of the people, be- 
fore we can take that rank and {lation 
i the world, or enjoy all the bletfings 
which a proper ufe of thofe means 
that-providence has endowed us wiih, 
would give a r-ght to claim, 

The prefent decline of our trade, 
the deranged ftate of our finances, 
the melancholy propentity we difco- 
ver for the productions of other coun- 
tries, che diftrefling and vifible truth, 
that molt foreign articles rife in their 
prices, while all the productions of 
our farms bring lefs at market than 
formerly, are fo many alarming and 
unceafing calls with the powerful voice 
of reafon, to effect fuch a reformation 
among ourfelves, as fhall check chefe 
growing evils, 

In order to accomplifh this great 
and magnanimous defign, many vir- 
tuous citizens in this and the neigh- 
bouring ftates, have formed themfelves 
into focieties ; fome agricultural, fome 
manufacturing, and fome of other 
kinds, which appear to be atiended 
with the moft unexpeéted fuccefs; 
and it tsa circumftance, on which I 
can with great pleafure paufe for a 
moment, to congratulate you on the 
fortunate event of its having fallen to 
our lot, from our local fituations, our 
daily empioyments, and our interetts 
too, to lend aid to this grand under- 
taking, by thus, with our united ef- 
forts, endeavouring to promote azri- 
culture and domeft:c mauufattures. I 
faall now, by a few remarks, agree- 
ably to the plan [I have chalked out, 
endeavour to fhew the ufe and advan- 
tage of eflablifhing focieties through- 
out the country for the advancement 
of thofe objects. 

1ft, As countrymen, and as far- 
mers, we are neccilarily chrown ata 
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confiderable diftance from each other, 
and into avery diffufed flate of fociety, 
which renders all our communications 
difficult and uncertain; of courte, e- 
very ufefal and valuable thought or im- 
provement, which either necefhity, 
reflexion, acccidemt, or ingenuity 
fuggells, is generally confined to a 
man’s own breaft, his family, or his 
near neighbours. Whereas, by fuch 
a fociety, each improvement in huf- 
bandry ordomeftic manufactures would 
profit the individual, his affoéiates, 
and the country at large. Here we 
may communicate to each other, and 
from thence wih eafe and difpatch to 
the eye of the public, the event of all 
enterprizes and experiments ; as M 1s 
equally interefting to know beth the 
fuccefs and failure of every attempt 
out of the common road; for what 
one cannot accomplifh, it frequently 
happens that another may ; befides 1t 
will excite and encourage comparative 
trials, from whence will refult great 
elfects and unexpefted inflrottion, 
even though we fhould not accomplilh 
the particular ends we have in view. 
edly. The fpirit ofaétivity and vigour 
with which coliettive bodies, in fearch 
of knowledge, are infpired, has a 
mighty influence on the minds of men. 
It ts productive of, and brings forward 
that generous and manly emulation, 
which, unlike every other fpecies of 
ftrife, unites each competitor in focial 
friendfhip. Every ditinterefted per- 
fon, who belongs to fuch a fociety, 
mult feel an anxious call to diftin- 
guilh himfelf in fome way or other, 
as an attive and ufeful member, and 
to contribute his fhare of knowledge 
to his companions; from whence :t 
would not fail of penetrating to every 
corner of his county ; which, like rhe 
borrowed light of acandle, would di- 
miniih not that flame of ilumination 
from whence itthas been imparted. 
adiy. In fuch a fociety as this, the 
obiervations, the remarks, and the rea- 
foning of one, may be caught and 1m- 
proved by others, more capabie, than 
even he who fuggefts, of turning them 
to confiderable advantage; for no- 
thing ts more certain (and of courfe 
nothing fhews the neceflity more 
of purfuing knowledge in this way) 
than that there are many judicious 
and fenfible men. who can both 
think and reafon well, and even fug- 
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geft the mofl valuable hints and im- 
provements, and yet, that not one of 
thefe wleful members of focvety pol- 
{effes the lealt talent in nature, for 
carrying his own ideas into execu- 
ton; oe ihe ** human mind’’ 1s lo 
firangely ‘*‘ combyped in’’ fuch ** an 
infinite varicty of ways,’’ that no- 
thing fhort of the wife ordination of 
the mixed and different underfland- 
ings. of men, could ever have ob- 
tained the complete knowledge of any 
art or ference, or formed any great 
or flupendous ftructure, that should 
be fo proportioned, and nicely or- 
ganized in all its ditlerent parts, as to 
infure fuccefs mm the grand objects ot 
lis purfuit or nfl ution, 

By . s affociation, we fhall 
only poflefs the combined knowledge 
of, ‘but have the advantage cf owning 
a property, ast were, in the practice 
and (uperior (kill of every individual, 

whereby the habits of attuuviuy, mdut- 
try, economy, and public {pirit, wo id 
be generally inculcated and greaily 
promoted. Dut a circumfance, that 
will tend inhnuecly more, than any 
thing elfe, to infure fuccefs in all our 
laudable endeavours is, that the ef- 
forts of every will as at 
prefent, be te efforts of 3 unfup- 
p* rted individ ial, but of io ol phic. 

4 hly ° I he ot yocts of ly 
would be greatly promoted, by a cor- 
repondence with other focieties, pub- 
lic or private bodies, or any gcatlemen 
who are in purfuu of the fame, and by 
publifhing fuch information as may 
be approved of; by which means we 
{hall foon, in the mott general and ex- 
teniive manner, be able w receive and 
impart knowledge. 

Should this focsety be fo fortunate 
as to improve the great {yflem of agri- 
culture, or promote ufeful manufac- 
tures, to the encouragement of mnduf- 
try and frugaluy, and thereby diifule 

nitruttion oy our communications, 
the natural confequence wiil be, that 
the neighbouring counies will, from 
interett, foon fol.ew our footlleps, and 
hand forward all thofe improvements 
to every corner of the flare, Asan 
inilance, 1 would mentian, that we 
have as yet publi thed but one of our 
Communi ations ; ince wh 
cur! on, which l made mioa neig: 
t fx toa farmer 
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alked him, what ufe he ailigned them 
for? His anfwer was—" S,, - 
came from your lociety, They are phe 
provender for my _theep, sod I 
making the expe rment, agreead| 
your publicauion."” I have aifo 
ly been mformed, that many other 
gentiemen are making the fame cape. 
rimentin different parts of Philade}. 
Bucks, and Chefler counties, 
Now, without any farther obfervae 
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they unfortunately mflead many, who 
place implicit confidence and depen- 
dence in their judgments. ‘The con- 
fequences are, that thofe who have 
been thus mifguded, alchough they 
feel fome fpirit of enterprize, yet 
they may not be in circumttances to 
throw away the 
feafon, orto maxe fuch farther ex- 


labour of a whole 


(June, 


It will be of infinite advantaze to 
us, if fome of the mol refpetiabie 
characters in each county, would en. 
courage as much as poilible the cuf. 
tom of making their own farms pro. 
duce the moft part of their necellary 
demands, both as to food and apparel 
aod convince their neyhbours, and 
fuch part of the world as they mx 
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periments, asto df{cover where the 
mittake lay. They therefore grow 

and often fufpeft the 

him who firit recoin- 

ueVvalion, and reiurn, 
foured by difappoimtment, to their old 
hab: nd mode of farming, more 
prejrdiced than ever, and generally 
Cone lade that ** ihe good old falhion, 
when all is fad is the 


with, not by calculations on Paper 
but by example, that it is to be done. 
For initance, lei each family mane by exam 
home-{pun linens and clochs, fuflici. ate itfelf 
ent, or-more than is necetflary, fs ok collier 
their yearly fmpply. And bet them he comy 
no longer, as formerly, compofe onl) page 
the flighted apparel of our fervanis, L deena 
but the fafhionable drefs ot the { garin th 


virtue, | 
br, can 
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and done, mer, 


beft:’’ for as a 


burnt child dreads 


and the refpettable badge of 
his honourable profeflion—thus by 


ciples of 
Thus, , 


the fire, foa prudent man, that has 
once been deceived in this way, and 
fered in his imereit by his credulie 
1s very apt to be thy, cautious, 
and (if a littke advanced in age) in- 
corrigible ever afterwards. 
Gentlemen cannot be too accurate, 
or attend too clofely to the many ht- 
tle minute and apparently trivial cir- 
cuinflances attending experin.ents in 
agriculture, before they venture con- 
fidently to recommend innovations 


thefe and fuch oiher prudent feps 
as this fociety can, and J trait will, 
from tune to time take and recom. 
mend, we can be inftrumental in 
checking the wanton and luxurious 
confumption of foreign goods, and 
thereby caft eff in a prudent way a 
load of taxes* in future from the gal- 
led thoulders of farmers, who have 
long fince, unpitied and unthovght 
of, forely winced under the untup- 
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columns they will to promote, 

> by fich an rofitutien as this, 
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elt effects on foc ety at large ; they 
would moll rigoroutly, though fnooth- 
ly, enforce thofe falutary doctrines of 
economy, which have hitherto made 
but creeping progrefs; they woul 
come witha weight and an authonty 
far f{uperior even to laws or precepts; 
and they would in a particular mane 
ner give to this couniry ftrength, 
wealth, and independence—lerious 
and deeply interefting objects thele, 
to men of landed property ! 
Example, like prejudice, has 
powertul efe-t on the huinan mind 
and miv by p. dent and difereet men 
produce to mankind the greatell a 
van ages, efpeciatly when the olye 
it has in view, ts connected wi 
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fhall be 2 le 10 Oe 
derate and correét borh of thole ex- 
ceTes, by recommending and promot- 
ing a tpricd degree of enterprize, 
wich will introduce, without wait- 
ing, as fom fay, for ume todo it, 
all ufefui tnnovaciens and improy e- 
ments. a id at the fame time to place 
in full wiew the inconveniencies of 
fuch as are not ataprod to our cir- 
cumflances at d fiin IONS, 

Sixthly and lallly. Here would he 
the preper place roinroduce anden 
compoaue by exarnp] aon! HE maxims of 
frugalii'y, economy and ndutiry. I¢ 
icertan, tharallourefforrs will be 
vain aru idle iF we do not prt in- 
to practice thofe thoes which we 
w ovild recommend to others. and che- 
rity flame thar foark of trie pa- 
teoiln, which L hope and believe is 


bc pig to dawa Lpon this Couniry. 


NOTE, 

*Tris expeted the new gover 
ment will ad optan tmdrreét taxano 
to the great rele of landed propery 
whereby the farmer will pay in pe 
P rion ty what he confumes of 
articles taxed and ne inore, 
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moral obligations : for virtue bears 
3 flrong refemblance to vice, its na- 
wralenemy, in one of the firiking 
rausof its charatter; like the latier, 
xis contagious, as the Icaft fpark of 
vice will by exam ple impart, from 
one to another, with the 1 rapidity ot 
a pellilence, its noxious taint, and 
corrupt a whole ne:ghbo won. So 
virtue, like this and every other ha- 
bir, can be propagated by imitation. 
by example it will travel and tntinu- 
zie itlelf From the highelt to the low- 
el order of human beings, for in 


the compofition of every rar nk and de- 
gree, even from the greateft king on 
his throne, down to the meaneit beg- 
enter the fame prin- 


f rin the ftreet, 
ciples of nature. 
Thus, gentlemen, in taking leave of 
my fubject, 1 fechan u feigned plea- 
{ure in anticipating the fatisfaction | 
hope ere long we fhall experience, in 
being able joyoufly to congratulate 
each other on the happy rewards the 
virtuous citizens of America will be 
entitled to receive, for their united 
¢forts in effecting the great revolugen 
weare NOW in eager purfui of. But 
shove all, I fcel a more fincere 
and interefled pleaiure in thinking, 
that our young inftitation may deferve 
at leafta {mall thare of the merit of 
performing fome part of that noble 
work, By our induliry, by the vi- 
gour of our exertions, and by all the 
other means this fociety can furnifh, 
promote, and encourage, and ina par- 
ticular manner by the prudent exam- 
ples of its members nan ridually, I 
make not the lealt doubr, but that we 
fail be able not only to attain the 
more perfect knowledge of agriculture 
and the ufeful arts of manufacturing, 
which are the natural employment of 
man, e{pecially in this country ; but 
that in our refpective neighbourhoods 
we fhall ailifl others to _“ the fol:d 
fuundations of all thofe political and 
national virtues, which ool endeire 
for ages to come, as fo many illuftri- 
ois monuments of the triumphant and 
slorious reign of wealth, {trength, 
morality, and human happinefs, over 
the ignomi nious misfortunes of tixu- 
ry,ind lence, ¥ vice, s poverty and mifery. 
ogee > > -.4>-> 
Anenguiry inte the relation of tafe: 
and aliments to each other: and 
tuto the influence of this relaiwon 


we 


upon health and a. From 

medical enquiries and obfervations. 

—By Benjamin Rufh, M. D. tro- 

Seffor of chemifry in the univerfity 

of Pennfylivania.—Printed and 

Sold by Prichard and Hall. 

N entering upon this fubject, I 

feel like the cl »wn, who, aficr le- 
veral unfuccefsfil at: empts to play up- 
on aviolin, threw it haftily from him, 
exclaiming at the lame time, shat 
** there was mufic in ut,’’ but that he 
could not bring it out, 

I fhall endeavour, by afew brief 
remarks, to lay a foundation for more 
fuccefstul enquiries upon this difh.ult 
fubject, 

Auratti tion and re pull lon feem to 
be the aftive principles of the uni- 
verfe, They pervade not ouly the 
greatelt but the minuteft works of na- 
ture, Salts, earths, ialeinal le bos 
dies, meial:, and vegetables, have ail 
their reipective relations to each 
oer, Lhe order of thefe relations 
is fo uniform, that it has been aferib- 
ed by fome philofophers to a latent 
principle of inielligence pervading 
each of them. 

Colours, odours, and founds, have 
likewife their re{pettive re lations to 
each other, They become agreeable 
and difayreeable, only in proportion 
to the natural or unnatural combina- 
tion which takes place between each 
of their different ipecies. 

* Tt is remarkable, that the number 
of original colours and notes in mufic 
is Bee i the fame. All the variety 
in both proceeds from the difference 
of combination, An arbitrary combi- 
nation of them 1s by no means produc- 
tive of pleafure. The relation which 
every colour and found bear to each 
other, was as immutably eftablifhed 
at the creation, as the order of the 
heavenly bodies, or as the relation of 
the objetts of chemiliry to each other, 

But this relation is not confined to 
colours and founds alone. It proba- 
bly extends to the objects of human 
aliment. For example: bread and 
meat, meat and fait, the alkalefcent 
meats and acef{cent vegetabl <<, all har- 
monize with each other upon the 
tongue: while fifh and fleth, burter 
and raw onions, filh and milk, when 
combined, are all oifenive to a pure 
and healthy tate. 
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alogy of founds and tafles, They have 
both their flats and their fharps, They 
are both improved by the coneralt of 
difcords, Lhus pepper, and other 
condiments, (which are difagreeabie 
when taken by themfelves) enhance 
the relifh of many of our aliments, 
and they are both delightful in pro- 
portion as they are fimple in their 
compofinon. To illuftrate ths ana- 
logy by more exainples from mutic, 
would lead us from the fubject of the 
prefent enquiry. 

It is obtervable that the tongue and 
the flomach, like inflinct and reafon, 
are, by nature, in unifon with cach o- 
ther. One of thefe organs muil always 
be difordered, when they difagree ina 
fingle article of aliment, When they 
both unite in articles of diet, that were 
Originally difagreeable, it is owing to 
a pervertion in each of them, fimilar 
to that which takes place in the hu- 
man mind, when both the moral fa- 
culty and the con{crence lote their 
natural fenfib:lity to virtue and vice. 

Unfortunately for this part of fer- 
ence, the talle and the ftomach are 
fo much perverted in infancy and 
childhood by heterogeneous aliments, 
that itis difficult to tell what kinds 
and mixtures of food are natural, 
and what are artificial, It is true, the 
fyflem poffeffes a power of accom- 
modating itfelf poth to artificial food, 
and to the molt difcordant mixtures 
of that which is naiural ; but may we 
not reafonably fuppote, that the fy({- 
tem would preferve its natural {trength 
and order much longer, if no fuch 
violence had been offered tou. 

If the relation of aliments to each 
other follows the analogy of the ob- 
jects of chemiiry, then their union 
willbe influenced by many external 
circumflances, fuch as heat and cold, 
dilution, concentration, reft, motion, 
and the addition of fubltances which 
promote unnavural, or deflroy natural 
mixtures. This idea enlarges the held 
of enquiry before us, and leads us fill 
further from facis and certainty upon 
this fubjeét, but at the fame time it 
does not preclude us from the hope of 
obtaining both: for every difficulty 
that arifes out of this view of the fub- 
jett, may be removed by obfervation 

nd experiment, 

I come now to apply thefe remarks 
to health and pleature, 1 fhall felett 


of taftes and aliments. {June 

~——s 
only a few cafes for this purpofe : for 
if my principles are true, my readers 
cannot avoid difcovering many other 
illuftrations of them. 

». When an article of dictis grate. 
ful to the tafle, and afierwards dif. 
agrees with the flomach, May it not be 
occafioned by fome other kind of 
food, or by fome drink being taker 
into the flomach, which refufes io 
unite with the offending article of diet? 

2. May not the unealinefs, which 
—_ perfons feel after a modera: 
meal, arife from its having confilled 
of articles of aliment which were po 
related to each other ? 

3. May not the delicacy of flomach 
which fometimes occurs after the for. 
tieth or forty-fifth year of human life 
be occafioned by nature recoverins 
her empire in the ftomach, fo as - 
require fimplicity in diet, or fuch ar- 
ticles only of aliments, as are related? 
May not this be the reafon why mo 
people, who have pafled thofe periods 
of life, are unable to retain or to di- 
geft hth and fleth at the fame time, 
and why they generally dine only up. 
on one kind of food ? 

4. Is not the language of nature in 
favour of fimplicity in diet, difo- 
vered by the avidity with which the 
luxurious and intemperate ofien {eek 
relief from variety and fatiety, by re- 
treating to {pring water for drink, and 
to bread and milk for alrment ? 

5- May not the reafon why plent- 
ful meals of fifh, ventfon, oylles, 
beef, or mutton, when eaten alone, 
lie fo ealily in the ftomach, and di- 
geft fo {peedily, be occafioned bys 
other food being taken with them? 
A pound, and even more, of thea 
bove articles, frequently opprefs th 
fyflem much lefs than half the quar 
tity of heterogeneous aliments, 

6. Does not the factlity with wh 
a due mixture of vegetable and am 
ma} food digefts in the flomach, ind 
c&te the certainty of their relauon! 
each other? } 

7. May not the peculiar good ¢! 
feéis of adiet wholly vegetable 
animal, be occafioned by the more {reg 
quent and intimate relation of the# 
ucles of the fame kingdoms to ¢* 
other ? and may not this be the rea 
fon why fo few inconveniencies 
felt from the mixture of a variety 4 
vegetables in the fllomach ? 
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8, May not the numerous acute 
and chronic, difeafes of the rich and 
juxurious, artfe from heterogeneous 
giments being difirtbuted in a ditlut- 
ed, inflead of a mixed flate, through 
every part ot the body P 

), May not the mafy cures which 
arc o ribed to certain articles of diet, 
be occafioned more by their being ta- 
ken alone, than to any medicinal qua- 
lity inberentin them ? a diet of oyilers 
in one inttance, of {lrawberries in ano- 
ther, and of fapar of rofes in many in- 
{tances, has cured violent and danger- 
ous diforders of the brealt*, Grapes, 
according to dottor Moore, when 
eaten in large quantities, have pro- 
du ced the fume falutary etiect, A 
milk diet, perfifled in for feveral years, 
has cured the gout. I have feen ina- 
ny = s of dyfpeplia cured by a fim- 
pie diet of beef or mutton, and have 
heard of a well attefled cafe of a diet 
of veal alone having removed the 
fame diforder, Squafhes and turnips 
hiewile, when taken by themfelves, 
have cured that diftreffing complaint 
inthe flomach. It has been removed 
even by muk, when taken by itfelf in 
amoderate quanttyt. The further 
the body, and more efpecially the 
flomach, recede from health, the 
more this fimplicity of diet becomes 
neceflary. The appetite in thefe cafes 
does not fpeak the language of un- 
corrupted nature, It frequently calls 
for various and impreper aliment; 
but tms ts the eect of in:emperance 
having produced an early breach be- 
tween the taite and the flomach, 

Perhaps the extraordinary cures of 
obltinate difeafes, which are fome- 
umes performed by perfons not re- 
rf larly educated in phyfic. may be oc- 
cafioned by along and fieady perfe- 
verance in the ufe of a fingle arucle 
of the materia medica. Thofe che- 
mical medicines which decompofe 
each other, are not the only fubflances 
which defeat the intention of the pre- 
fcriber, Galenical medicines, by 
combination, I believe, frequently 
produce etteéts that are of a com- 

pound and contrary walure to their 
. ginal and fimple qualities, ‘Lhis 


NOTE S. 


* Vanfwicten, 1209. 9. 
+ Medical ohfe ‘rvations 
qu ries, vol. é. p- 310, 3196 


and en- 
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remark ts capable of extenfive appli- 
cation, but ] quit it as a digreftion 
from the fu byeci of this enquiry, 

10. 1 with it to be obferved, that I 
have condeinned the mixture of dif- 
ferent aliments in the ftomach only 
in a few cafes, and under certain 
circumitances, "It remains yet to de- 
termine by experiments, what changes 
are produced upon alimems by he at, 
dilution, addition, concentration, mo- 
tion, reli, and the addition of unitir g 
fubflances, before we can decide up- 
on the relation of aliments to each 
other, and the influence of that rela- 
tion upon health, The olla podnida 
of Spain, is faid to be a pleafamt and 
wholefome difh. Iris probably ren- 


~ dered fo, by a previous tendency of 


all its ingredients to putrefatiion, or 
by means of heat producing a new 
arrangement, or addition new ree 
lations of all its parts. I fufpect 
heat to be a px ywerful agent in difpof- 
ing heterogeneous aliments to unite 
with each other; and hence a mixiure 
of aliments 1 is probably lefs unnealthy 
in France and Spain, than in Eng- 
land, where fo much lefs fire is ufed 
in preparing them than 1n the former 
countries. 

As too greata mixture of giari ing 
colours, which are related to each o- 
ther, becomes parntui to the eye, fo 
too great a mixture wi related ail- 
ments opprefles the Lomach, and de- 
bilitates the power of the fyflem. 
‘The original colours of the thy, and 
of the furtace of the globe, bave ever 
been found the moft permanen ath a- 
greeable to the eye. In ; ke manne 
I am difpofed to believe thar th ere are 
certain fimple aliments which corret- 
pond, in their fenfible qualities, with 
the intermed: ate colours of blue and 
green, that are molt permanenily a- 
greeable to the tongue and flomach, 
and that every deviar‘on from them ts 

departure from the fimplhicity of 
seen and nature, 

While naire feems to have 
ane us to roamed in he meni, 18 
thy come- 
wns ‘A by the Variety © wy tales which 
Rie allows Hs to mp it to it inorder to 
diverlify and increafe the pleafure of 
eating ? it is remarkable that falt, fu- 
par, mullard, horfe-rad:th capers 
aad {pices of all kinds. accorcine’ 
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abbe Spallanzani*, all contribute 
not only to render aliments favoury, 
but to promote their digettion. 

12, When we confider, that part 
of the art of cookery contiits in ren- 
dering the tafte of aliments agreeable, 


is it not probable that the pleafure of 


eating might be increafed beyond our 
prefent knowledge upon that fubject, 
by certain new arrangements or mix 
tures of the fubitances which are ufed 
to impart a pleafant taite to our ali- 
ment ? 

13. Should philofophers ever Roop 
to this fubject, may they not dif{cover 
and afcertain a table of the relation 
of fapid bodies to each other, with 
the fame accuracy that they have af- 
certained the relaion of the numerous 
e@bjecis of chem firy to each other ? 

14. When the tongue and flomach 
agree in the fame kinds of aliment, 
may not the increafe of the pleafure of 
eating be accompanied with an in- 
creafe of health and a prulongation 
of ‘eu: 

. Upon the pleafure of eating, I 
fhall ‘add the following remarks, In 
order to render it truly exqurfite, itis 
neceffary that all the fenfes, except 
that of tafte, fhould be as qurcfeer tas 
poihble. Thote perfons mittake the 
nature of the appeute for food, who 
atrempt to whet it by accompanying 

a dinner by a band of mutic, or by 
connefitng the dinin g table with an 
extenfive and del: ghiful profpect. ‘The 
excitement of one fenfe, always pro- 
duces collapfe in another. Even con- 
verfation fometimes deiracis from the 
pleafure of eating; hence great feed- 

ers love to eat im lilence, or alone; 
neo hence the fpeech of a paflona: ¢ 
Frenchman, while din: ng in a talk- 
ative company, was not fo improper 
as might at fielt be imagine d. * Hold 
your tongues,”” faid he, * I cannot 
tafte my dinner.”’ I tlie a phy- 
fici ian, who, upon the fame principle, 
always fhuts his eyes, and requelts fi- 
lence in a fick chamber, when he 

iihes to determine by the pulfe the 
soled ety of bleod letting, in cafes 
where ifs indication is d mn Ws l. Elis 
perceptions become more diftiné, by 
confining his whole attention to the 
fenfe of feeling. 


* Defertations, vol. 1. page 226. 


Tt is tmpoffible to mention the cir. 
cumiance of the fenfes acting only in 
fuccetlion to each other in the en; y= 
ment of p! eafure, without be Ing 
flruck by the impartial goodnefs of 
heaven, im placing the rich and the 
poor fo much upon a level ‘in the 
pleafures of the table. Could the 
numerous objetis of pleafure, which 
are addreffed to the ears and the eyes, 
have been pofl- ‘fled at the fame ti me, 
with the pleafure of eating, the rich 
would have commanded three times 
as much pleafure in that enjoyment as 
the poor ; but this is fo far from be. 
ing the cafe, that a king has no ad. 
vantage over a beggar, in eating the 
fame kind of aliment. 


=> E> GB. SE «doe 


Extralls from ** obfervations one 
varrety of Jubjedis, literary, mora! 
and religious; tna feries of origt- 
nalletters.”” By tke rev. dr. De- 
Ches—/. 501. 

LETTER I1!, 
To lord vitfcount P— 
Fie my lafl+, I furmithed your lord- 
o with as particular an account 
as I hove been able to obtain of the 
many aflonifhing improvements, which 

a very few years have produced in 

thiselegant and growing city. Com- 

mon juflice calls upon me to inform 
you, ‘that fome of the beft inflitue 
hen that regard its internal police, 
areunder the direétion and manags- 
ment of the people called quakers, 
whofe general difapprobation of all 
fafhionable amufements and d ver- 
fions, gives them leifure and oppor 
tunity of embarking in and profecut- 
ing fuch fchemes as are ufefu i as well 
as ornamental tohuman fociety. “This 
fober, virtuons people generally en- 
gage with caution, wt execuie witlt 
the moft perfevering firmnefs afd af- 
fiduity. 

employment are flanding monumenss 
of their labours—and the period feems 
to be falt approaching, when the caufe 
of literature will rece:ve no fmall fer- 
vices from their attention and zeal. 

A philofophical fociety for the en- 

conragement of fciencc, arts and ma- 

nufactures, hath been lately infltut- 
ed in this city, which numbers wany 
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of the molt fenfible of this denomin- 
gion among its fellows, My friend 
‘se merchant alfures me, that the 
durlt of knowledge tncreafes much 
anoag them; thatthey begin to dif- 
cover the fubfery tency of human learn- 
jag «oO many valuable purpofes ; and 
pow think it no more a crime to 
vad cacir chik Ire “nto ichool to learn 
Greek and Lat 10, mathematics and 
ural philofophy, than to put them 
() merchants or mechanics, to be in- 
itted in che feveral arts and myf- 
at 9 that are becox eneceflary for 
apport of the prefent temporal 
; wilely judging, wah refpect to 
piritual life, which comes from, 
nd is to be fu; pported by ane ther 
world, that human learning has no 
more to do with it, and can no more 
awaken or promote it, than the art 
of making clocks and watches, If 
. rememoer right, Baker, who has 
itien fo ingemtoully upon the ufes 
of sarning, feems to put it upon the 
{ine foot ng; and our tutor at Mag- 
dalen-hali has frequently told us, that 
ithe acquirements of human know- 
edge, though highly neceflary for the 
japrov ement and embelhiihment of 
i ciety, can nevcr impart to us 
one fingle ray of that which ts truly 
divine. 

I ain no ftranger to your lordthi p's ’s 
fentiments upon this interefting tub 
Y¥< ou well know when to 

yince the ** hitherto fhalt thou go, 

id no further.”? As a cuizen of 

Sven, and atraveller through this 


pro- 


world, you know what ts nece ary 
not only to make your journey pleaf- 


zand comfortable, and to furmfh 
you with proper accom: modations on 
the road, but to fecure to yourfelf 
sab vy Feception among your f | 

»w-citizens, When your pilgrimage 
fhall be at anend. A liberal educa- 
ton, underthe dire¢tion of an hea- 
ven-tausht mind, has ftood your lord- 
hip in wood flead on many important 
vccafions, It givesthe chriflian {cho- 
lara free accefs into circles of con- 
verfation, where the illiuerate wo ld 
never be ‘adini tted, and furmfhes h m, 
when he is there, with a becoming 
confidence and manly freedom of 
veech, Tt enables him to fight the 
11 i lel we his own weapons, and ro 
avail himfelf of the whole magazine 
ef ancient and modern learning in 
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the defence of religion, Forthe very 
fame armour that is weak and inet- 
fectual in the hands of the unbeliever, 
becomes flrong and of heaventy tent 
per, when worn or wiclded by the 
champioa of goipel truth, 

Upon thefe principles, my lord, I 
cannot but look upon it to be the 
dity of the reai chriflian to patro- 
nize and encourage every well-form- 
ed {cheme for the advancement of 
literature ; and | was particularly 
pleafedto hear from my friend, wh 10 
ts himielf a tellow of the philolopt rhs 

cal fociety, that the quakers had tlep- 
ped tor: h, and jomed the votaries 
of fcience ; for their well known in- 
du ltry and appl.cacion cannot fai! 
urall human probability, of infur: ng 5 
it fuccefs, 

W hat I have here faid of the qua- 
kers, your lordfhip mult not contfider 
as the leaft difparagement or diminu- 
ton of the other religious focieties, 
‘The members of our communion, as 
well as thofe of the prefbyterian and 
other d ffenting denominations, have 

engaged warmly in every {cheme that 
has been Ng for the general 
good ; though they all candi idly con- 
fefs, that no inftrucions have been 
carnedon with fo much fpirit, and 
crow! ed with fo much fuccess, as 
thofe in which the quakers have had 
the lead and d. rection. Penn engraft- 
ed an ¢xcelient policy upon their re- 
ligious principles—and Barclay has 
gy ven thefe principles all the advan- 
tases, whieh can be derived from 
throwing them into the form of a 
fyllem.  Thefe authors your lordfhip 
has caref ily reaa—and | rem mber 
once to have heard you drop an in- 
timation, that B arclay’ s book had 
never been an{wered in fuch a man- 
ner asto weaken the force of his ar- 
gumen:s. 

I dined the other day withan emi- 
nent phyfician of this place, whe pro- 
felles himlelf a prefoyterian, ‘There 
wa aimixed company 3 and the con- 
veraton turned upon religious fub- 
jects.’ Aclerowma: of the eflublith- 
ed church, who appeared to be very 
infrmand much a bans d in years, 
underook to reconcile the feeming 
differences that prevailed among the 
si hi ot fen ty. vely 
im fly diflingn thed things 
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effential to falvation: and, with 
truly benevolest cheiftian (pirit, de- 
clared, that as religion was a life, 
manifelted by good tempers and dif- 
pofitrons wihin, and correfpondent 
attions and offices without 3 as it d: id 
not depend upon any particular fet 
of doctrines or opinions, much lefs 
upon any particular modes of ‘a 
rd outward church difcipline, fo 
found his own heart ap er drawn 
to, and united with, good men of 
every denomination. You, fir, faid 
he fiurning to the phyfici ian) are a 
prefbyterian, Thou art a quaker, 
(addrefling himfelf to another of the 
company )—and I am a chorchman, 
Suppofe now. whilll we are di 
ing about religions principles, a fer- 
vant fhould ruih into the room, and 
eagerly inform us, that a neighbour's 
houfe was on fire, that the mafler of 
the family was abroad, that the poor 
wife wih two or three litle ones 
were {cre aming out for help, and that 
ail their goods muft perth, if they 
could not have immediate alliftance. 
My quaker friend there, and mvfelf, 
unmoved at the melancholy tidings, 
keep our feats and gravely continve 
the debate. My prefbyterian Friend 
forgets all a zeal about 
aad doftrines, Marts from the table 
nan inftant, "aad haflens to the {cene 
of diftrefs, Pray now, ge 
ce ont'nued the venerable old man. 
which of nes. in fach a cafe. would 
be the chriflian PT, moft affuredly, 
cr ed out the phy fic: ian: and though 
I reaily find ‘mv felf much atrached 
to Calvin's fyftem, yet I am fure, 
m the cafe you mention, orany othe er 
fimilar one, nether Calvin’s opini- 
ons, nor the opinions of any oth r 
man could roufe my compafhon and 
urge me to the benevolent aft. No- 
thing but a power fuperior to all o- 
pinton, which carries its own evi- 
dence and =~ tive along with it, as d 
which, Tetruft, is “ the divinity that 
ftirs within me'’’—could accomplith 
this—-and if I thould refill ts power- 
ful call, merely to indulge mv own 
humour in an idle and unprofrable 
ebate, what would it be but throw- 
ing away my proper and natural food, 
to lve upon the wind: nay, 
heaven for the fake of a fyllogifm 

I thin k your | rdthip, ad you wl 
prefent, would have pronounced this 


{put- 


orn nior « 


nilemen, 


lofing 
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to be good divimty :- and for the ha. 
nowr of the Philade lphans, I 4 af. 
fure you that thefe fentiments gen 
aily prevail among them; and 
there is lefs religous bigotry 
than in any place i have yet 
The only circumfance in’ which ch 
pre {byterians feem to be lefs carho! 
than others, 1s their violent Oppoliion 
to the propoted ellabhthment of 
bifhop or bifhops in America: 
indeed I cannot think they are %& 
much ro blame in this matter, 
church friends would tnfinuaze ; for, 
was I to fettle in America, I fhould 
ne ver fav a word tn favour of ane ila- 
bli thed epilcopate; tll the pan 
the intended btifhop were ace 
defined. anda (atisfactory fecurs 
by att of p arliament againtt ay 
encroac hme mts. (ould this be do 
l th nk no eafunable d {T- 
upon their own pr nciples, would pro 
mote any further 
The quakers nav 
worthip in this city, 
byterians three, 
terians 
"oO, ‘one of 


a* or 


ppo firion. 
> three p! 
the Engl i! 
the Scorch 
the German Li 
which is very ! 
int) the German Calvi 

e baptfts one, the Roman carhol« 
two, thod As one, have 
vitited moll of thefe plac es, and have 

‘en introduced to man oft | 

d find them general! 

ret, and chariable. * 

army attached to 
fiitutcon, and whilff therr ec: 
lowus bbherties are fecured to tl 
wll remain as aflettronate and ob-.- 
dient fubjetts, as any in hrs 
dominions, 

I am, my lord, 

Your lordthip’s m it fincere frier 
And devote ! er’ 

T. Casripina. 
Sept. 4. 1771. 
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overevery method of thinking and a@- 


ing. Great men obferve, and laugh acit, 
m» the condutt of little ones ; every fett 
perceives it in every other lect ; and e- 
very individual, in the conduct of eve- 
wother. In agriculture, at leaft in 
cus country, it decides every practice ; 
in the mechamecal arts, in the liberal 
ats, and even in ference, has a ve- 
ryextenfive influence. [hus the na- 
mre of the fubjett to be confidered, or 
periued, 1s little attended to, the force 
of arguments, pleaded in vain; and 
men live not by realon, bui by prece- 
den. This folly has been often ex- 
pioded by philofophy, and caricatur- 
ed by fative ; yet us power, either in 
extent or degree, is little abaied. The 
rafon 1s obvious: every man fees 
the defect in another, but not un him- 
fe'f; and while he wonders that his 
seghbours are fo deaf w realoning, 
ind fo flow of reformation, acver 
reflects that himfelf is equally dif- 
aicd, and equally needs the bench 
of the cure, 

The man, who, upon his thoul- 
ders, carried weekly to the mill, a 
hone of fufficiemnt weight wo balance 
a cufhel of wheat, and who refuf- 
ed to rid himfelé of the burden, 
vecaufe his father and grandfather had 
arned the fame flone, forty years, be- 
fore him ; was, in the eye of reafon, 
aicts ridiculous object than the per- 
on, who s voluntarily burdened with 
a ioad of errors and follies, becaufe 
ahers, who have preceded him, chofe 
wcarry them, Yet we daily fee mul- 
wudes, whofe fhoulders are ham 
echgher than their heads, —< 
mg heartily at the aukward fhgure, 
ther fellow Hudibraffes make around 
orm, 

Homer, fome thoufand years fince, 
wh great force and beauty, formed the 
luad, an epic, or narrative poem, It was 
te orit poem of the kind, and writ- 
wo with the firft degree of human 
mones, Accordingly, the pleafure 
‘gave mankind was very great, and 
® prantes they heaped upon « were 
* tout meafure. Anflotic, a threwd 
ed curious invelligator, exargined the 
*ructure of this poem, and the Odi 
ev, and having fanshed himfeif 
vst were the means of the pleature 
Sey afforded, ventured to form 
*om the practice of Homer, general 
tees for the conduct of the epi 
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poem. From the tragedies of So- 
phocles and Euripides, regarded by 
there countrymen with fimilar applanfe, 
he formed other rules for the conduct 
of tragedy. This code of criticrim 
has partly efcaped the depredations of 
ume, and is mow a law lefs difpured, 
even by moft perfons of tafle, than 
ether of the two fundamental rules 
of moral rettnude, Had thele three 
pocts been moderns—had Milton 
wruten Paradife Lott, when the Thad 
was written, and the beft tragedies of 
Shakefpeare been exhibued on the 
Athenian flage, Ariflocle would doutt- 
leis have confulted their writings, for 
the fource of she pleafure derived from 
them, and formed his maxims of cri- 
tcifm on thew authority, How dif- 
ferent a fyllem would thefe events 
have produced ; and how many rules 
would have chen been received, with 
the fame implicit fach, wah which 
every age has now (wallowed their 
oppofites ? Many of Ariflotie’s pre- 
feut laws would then have been conli- 
dered as the lunacies of Zoilus, All 
epic poems mull have had an unfortu- 
nate iffise ; all tragedies five atts ; and 
the infernor parts been written in prole, 
A choras would have been salbedl et as 
a modern abfurdity ; fimplicuy of 
plot been deemed the effiifion of dull- 
nef: ; and anew cluller of great ancients 
moved down the tde of ages, with 
undif{puted glory and perfection. The 
difpute would then have been, whe- 
ther the Lad and ALneid were enti- 
tled to the name of epic poems; and 
whether their fortunate iflucs were 
nx fuch a trefpals on the eflablithed 
rules of criticifm, as to preclude them 
from a rank om this high clafs of pro- 
duttions, Homer's machmery would 
have been the grollett of all ablurd:- 
ties; and the wonder of al! men of 
talle would have been excited, at the 
groveling rehth of fuch perfons as 
were capable of enduring in dignihed 

formances, the heathen mythology. 

“hus the face of the critical world 
would have been eflentually aliered, 
and the propriety of every manim 
would have been as queftronlefs as of 
thofe, at prefent adopted. 

Tothole perfons who never quef- 
tioned the authority of the recenwed 
{fy fem of criverim, thefe remarks will! 
appear ili founded , for the preyudiee 
above mentioned, wirch produced 
A 
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their implicit faith in it, will prevent 
them from difcerning their propriety. 
Inthe view of candour, the cites of 
them will {carcely bedoubted. Yethow 
much of the common reverence for 
Anfloile, for all the ancients, and for 
miny of the moderns, will the ac- 
knowledgment of them deftroy ? 

I would not here be underitood to 
condemn the generality of precepts in 
the prefent criuieal code, or to think 
difrefpectfully of its author, Ariftotle 
was.an excellent, a wonderful critic 
for the advantages he pofleffed ; and 
many of the acknowledged critical 
qmaxiums are undoubtedly juff. But 
Aniflotle’s ideas of criticifm were 
taken from a few performances: and 
had he lived in the prefent age, with 
the fame independence of mind, he 
would have alrered many of them for 
the better. As criticifm, like the {ci- 
ence of healing, forms all its precepts 
from facts, the more numerous the 
collettion of fatis 1s, the fairer oppor- 
tunity is furnifhed for reducing it to 
the Randard of truth. Milton and 
Shakefpeare have added, every origi- 
nal genus adds. tothe flock of cruical 


ideas, and exh:bits means of pleafure, 
the knowledge of which is true crui- 


cifm, - Hence criticiim will advance 
towards a higher perfection, as the 
varicties of the human mind open new 
views of poetical objetts, sal heels 
arity of genius furn thes new {prings 
and meanderings of delight, The 
flock of po: tica! images is as infinite, as 
the diverfities of infinite workmanthip, 
inthe natura! and moral creation ; and 
the modes of exhibiting them as va- 
rious, as the endlefsly various modes 
of perception in intelligent beings, 
All thefe conflitute the field of criti- 
cifm, and concerning them all jut 
and valuable remarks in the progrefs 
of things will probably be ve of 

A few fpecimens of the influence 
of the above prejudice, on this branch 
of human knowledge may perhaps be 
advantageoufly fubjoined to thefe ob- 
fervations, 

The queftion, whether Paradife Loft, 
the Jerufalem Delivered, and various 
other poems, are epic poems, has of- 
ten agitated the critical world, To 
decide this queftion with propriety, 
or even at all, one would naturally 
Imagine it neceflary to have pre- 
vioully decided the nature of the epic 
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poem, Yet this article is hitherto w. 
tally undecided. It has indeed been 
often defined, but that definition ha, 
¢ It would be 
not a hetle furprifing~if any human 
folly were furprifrng—to fee grave and 
learned men ferioully and warmly de. 
bate, whether a poem belongs to , 
certain clafs, before they have agreed 
upon the charatteriflics of that clafs, 

The word epic fignifies merely nar. 
rative, and according to its plan 
meaning, every narrative poem js 
epic. ut the pbrafe epic poem has 
been appropriated to fuch narrative 
poems, as concerned a dignified fub. 
ject, were written in an elevated flyle, 
and contained noble images, and in. 
terelling fentiments. In this fenfe, 
alfo, the poems referred to are as tru. 
ly epic, as any hitherto written, But 
if an epic poem mult be exatlly like 
the Tiiad, Odyfley, or AEneid, orf 
it mult rehearfe the actions of a war- 
rior, Paradife Loft will be excluded 
from the number. 

The truth is, fuch is the reverence 
for Homer and Virgil, and fuch the 
fubmifhion to Aritotle’s idea of this 
fubject, that in deciding this queftior, 
we recur to Ariftotle’s ideas of that 
example, and not to the nature of the 
fubject at large, nor to any dehnie 
principles of owr own, Thus a fin 
gle fpecimen is, by this prejudice, ¢ 
rected into a clafs, and while we make 
that a {pecies, as a logician would 
fay, whichis no more than an indiv; 
dual of that fpecies, in endeavouring 
to reduce other individuals of the {pe 
cies to the exact characterittic of that 
individual, an article neceffarily im 
pollible—we debate much with our 
felves, and with others, where a littl 
freedom of mind would at once dil 
pel the caufe of our doubts, | 

Indeed the general applaufe gw 
to Paradife Lolt, has almolt force 
the reluctant critics of the prefent age 
to filence, on this fubje&: but th 
been long and warmly  contefted } 
eminent writers, and is even n 
{carcely reduced to a certainty. 

Paflaoral poetry has alfo fuller 
from this prejudice, in the highell¢ 
gree, Theocritus, a Sicilian, wr 
a number of pailoral poems of a pat 
ticular charatter. Virgil copied afi¢ 
him, with lefs nature, and more 
Froin their examples, paftoral pf 
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try has been defined ; and to their 
modes of writing, fucceeding paf- 
toral writers have been limited, Hlence 
a poem, however abounding in rural 
images and ideas, and however un- 
adorned in its ftyle, 1s denied the 
name, becaufe it 1s not copied from 
Virgil, or Theoeritus, as if all the 
{cenes of rural life were not patio- 
ral fubjetts, -and all the pleafin 
modes of exhibiting them to the cand 
in verfe, did noi belong to this fpe- 
ges of poetry. 

Fhe misfortunes of this mode of 
judging are great. Writers are fet- 
tered by it within fuch limits, as to 
prevent every genuine adventure of 
genus, and degraded to the humble 
character Of copyers ; and readers are 
precluded from that diverfity of plea- 
jure rauonally to be expetted from 
the perpetually variegated rovings of 
magination, Poems, by the man- 
net of forming them, are necefhtated 
ww be ftale and trite, and innumerable 
beauties Of nature are locked up from 
the enjoyment of mankind. From 
this preyudice arofe moft of chat fler- 
luy and taftelef[nefs, complained of 
inthe paitorals of Pope, pardonable 
ma youth of fixteen, but foolifbly 
defended by the author when grown 
to manhood, and more foolifhly praif- 
ed by doctor Warburton. 

In our own happy flate of fociety, 
disjointed from the cufloms and {yf- 
tems of Europe, commencing a new 
lytem of fcience and politics, it is to 
beardently hoped, that fo much inde- 
pendence of mind will be aflumed by 
us, as to induce us to fhake off thefe 
nity thackles, examine things on the 
pian of nature and evidence, and laugh 
athe grey-bearded decifions of dot- 
ingauthority, There is ever a pro- 
peniity in the mind, when forminga 
clals, {pecies, or genus, to form it 
trom the knowledge of a few indivi- 
duals, Hence itis of necetlity imper- 
fectly formed, and all conclutions baf- 
edupon it, muft be erroneous, ‘This 
isthe great imperfection of theories 
and fyltems, and the chief caufe of 
therr failure in a practical application ; 
clales onght never to be erected 
but from the knowledge of many in- 
dividuals belonging tothem, and to be 
accurately jult from the knowledge of 
all. Perhaps even with this know- 
ledge, they would be conftituted with 
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diffculty in the poetical world. Moft 


poems are of fuch a nature as.to blend 
and harmonize, in feverai charatier+ 
iftics, with the kinds bordering on 
them; aad can be no more exattly 
limited or feparated than the hues of 
the rainbow. 

_ For thefe reafons ‘every definition 
intended to be juft on this fubjett, 
ought to be general and liberal; na= 
ture ought to be confulted in prefe- 
rence to Arifloile ; and other approve 
ed writers, as well as Homer and Vir- 
gil, Sophocles and Theocritus, On 
this plan, the wings of genius would 
be no longer clipped, and its flight, 
taking the natural direttion, and ufing 
the natural flrength of opinion, would 
be free and elevated ; on this plan, 
the writer who produced pleafing 
fele&tions of images and fentiments 
from the widely extended and endlefsly 
diverfified paradife of nature, would 
be affured of regaling the tafte of 
his readers; and on this plan, Gold- 
{mith’s Deferred Village would hold 
the firft rank in paftoral poetry, and 
Paradife Lott be clearly feen to be 
fuperior to every other epic produce 
tion, 

> SS SS -O~ 


Phyfical and meteorological obferva- 
tions. conjectures, and fuppofitions 
éy Benjamin Franklin, L. 2. D. 
and F.R.S. 


HE particles of air are kept at 
a diitance from each other by 
their mutual repulfion, 

Every three particles, mutually and 
equally repelling each other, mutt 
orm ap equilateral triangle. 

All the particles of air gravitate 
towards the earth, which graviiaiion 
compreffes them, and fhortens the 
fides of the triangles, otherwife their 
mutual repellency. would force them 
to greater dilfances from each other. 

Whatever parircles of other mat- 
ter (not endued with that repellency) 
are fupported in air, muft adhere to 
the particles of air, and be fupported 
by them; for in the vacancies, thereis 
nothing they can reit on. 

Air and water mutually attraft each 
other, Hence waier will dillulve in 
air, as fale in water. 

The fpecific gravity of matter 1s 
not altered by dividing the matter, 
though the tuperacies be increafed. 
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Sixteen leaden bullets, of an ounce 
each, weigh as much in water, as one 
of a pound, whofe fuperficies is lets, 

Therefore the fupporting of fait in 
water is not owingto is fuperticies 
being increafed. 

A lump of falt, though laid at reft 
at the bottom of a velfel of water, will 
diffolve therein, and us parts move 
every way till equally difuted in the 
water; therefore there is a mutual at- 
traction between water and falt, Eve- 
ry particle of water aflumes as many 
of {alt as can adhere to it; when more 
is added, it precipitates, and will not 
remain fafpended. 

Water, in the fame manner, will 
diffolve in air, every particle of air 
affuming one or more particles of wa- 
ter ; when too much is added, it pre- 
cipliates in rain. 

but there not being the fame con- 
tiguity between the particles of air as 
of water, the folution of water in air 
is not carned on wuhout a motion of 
the air, fo as to caufe a frefh acceflion 
of dry particies. 

Part of a fluid, having more of 
what it diffolves, will communicate 
to other parts that have lefs. Thus, 
very falt water coming in contaét with 
freth, communicates its faltnefs, ull 
all is equal, and the fooner, if there 
is a little motion of the water. 

Even earth will diffolve, or mix 
with air, A ftroke of a horfe’s hoof 
on the ground, in a hot dufly road, 
will raife a cloud of dufl, that fhall, if 
there be a light breeze, expand every 
way, till perhaps near as big as a com 
mon houfe, It is not by mechanical 
motion, communicated to the particles 
of duit by the hoof, that they fly fo 
far, nor by the wind, that they fpread 
fo wide. But the air near the ground, 
more heated by the hor duft ftruck 
into it, is rarihed, and rifes, and, in 
rifing, mixes with the cooler air, and 
communicates of its duft to it, and is 
at length fo diffufed, as to become in- 
vilible. Quantities of duff are thus 
carried up in dry feafons. Showers 
walh u from the air, and bring: it 
down again. For water atiratting it 
ftronger, it quits the air, and adheres 
to the water.é 

Air, fuffering continual changes in 
the degrees of tts heat, from various 
caufes and circumilances, and con- 
feguently changes in its {pecific gra- 
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vity, muft therefore be in continual 
motion, A fmall quantity of fire 
mixed with water, (or degree of heat 
therein) fo weakens the cohefion, of 
its particles, that thofe on the furface 
eafily quit it, and adhere to the pant. 
cles of air. F 

A greater degree of heat is requir. 
ed to break the cohefion hotties 
water and air. 

Air, moderately heated, will fap. 
port a greater quantity of water inv. 
fibly, than cold air ; for its particles 
being by heat repelled to a greater 
diflance from each other, thereby 
more eafily keep the particles of wa. 
ter, that are emanation them, from 
running into cohefions that would 
obftrutt, refraét, or refleé the light, 

_ Hence, when we breathe-in warm, 
air, though the fame quantity of moif. 
ture may be taken up from the lungs as 
when we breathe-in cold air, yet that 
moifture is not fo vifible. 

Water being extremely heated, i. ¢, 
to the degree of boiling, its particles, 
in quitting it, fo rapal each other, 
as to take up vaftly more {pace than 
before ; and by that repellency, {up- 
port themfelves, expelling the air 
from the fpace they occupy. That 
degree of heat being leffened, they 
again mutually attract, and having no 
air particles mixed, to adhere to, by 
which they might be fupporied, and 
kept at a diftance, they inftantly fall, 
coalefce, and become water again. 

The water commonly diffufed 
our atmofphere never receives fuch 
a degree of heat from the fun, 
other caufe, as water has when bail 
ing; it is not, therefore, fuppored 
by fuch heat, but by adhering to air. 

Water being diflolved in, and at 
herimg to air, that air will not readil 
take up oil, becaufe of the natu 
repellency between water and oil, 

Hence cold oils evaporate but flor 
ly, the air having generally a quanu 
of diffolved water. | 

Oil being heated extremely, the i 
that approaches its furface, will be 
fo heated extremely; the water tt 
quitting it, it will attraé and carry 
ol, which can now adhere w 1 
Hence the quick evaporation of 0 
heated to a great degree. 

Oil being diffolved in air, the pa 
ticles, to which it adheres, will 
take up water, 
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Hence the fuffocating nature of air 
impregnated with burnt greafe, as from 
{nuts of candles, andthe hike. A 
certain quanuty of moifture fhould be 
every moment difcharged and taken 
away from the lungs. Air, that has 
beer frequently breathed, is already 
overloaded, and, for that reafon, can 
take no more, fo will not anfwer the 
end, Greafy air refufes to touch i, 
In both cafes, fulfocation for want 
of the difcharge. 

Air will attra&t and fupport many 
other fubitances. 

A particle of air, loaded with adher- 
ing water, Or any other matter, is hea- 
vier than before, and would defcend, 

The atmofphere fuppofed at refl, 
aloaded decending parucle muft att 
with aforce on the particles it pafles 
between, or meets with, fufhcient to 
overcome in fome degree their mutu- 
al repellency, and puih them nearer 
to each other. 

A Thus, fuppof- 

o oOo Oo ing the particles 
ro BO CO GO ABCD, and 

0 bo oO the others near 

e 0 © o them, to be at 

E the diltance cauf- 
ed by their mutual repellency (contin- 
ed by their common gravity) if A 
would defcend to E, it mail pafs be- 
tween B and C, When it comes 
between B and C, it will be nearer 
to them than before, and muft either 
have pufhed them nearer to F and G, 
contrary to the mutual repellency, or 
pafs through, by a force exceeding 
us repellency with them. It then 
approaches D, and, to move it out 
of the way, muft a& on it with 
aforce fufhicient to overcome its re- 
pelleacy with the two next lower par- 
ticles, by which it is kept in its pre- 
fent fituation. 

Every particle of air, therefore, 
will bear any load inferior to the force 
of thefe repulfions, 

Hence the fupport of fogs, mifts, 
and clouds. 

Very warm air, clear, though fup- 
porting a very great quantity of moif- 
ture, will grow turbid and cloudy 
on the mixture of a colder air—as 
foggy, turbid air will grow clear by 
warming, 

Thus, the fun fhining on a morn- 
ing fog, diffipates it. Clouds are feen 

'o walte in a funthiny day, 





But cold condenfes and renders vie 
fible the vapour. A ‘ankard, or de- 
canter, filled with cola water, will 
condenfe the moifture of warm clear 
air, On its outlide, where it becomes 
vilible as dew, coalefces into drops, 
and defcends in little ftreams. 

The fun heats the air of our atmo- 
fphere moft near the furface of the 
earth ; for there, befidesthe dirett rays, 
there are many reflexions. Moreo- 
ver, the carth itfelf being heated, com- 
municates of its heat to the neigh- 
bouring air. 

_The higher regions having only the 
direft rays of the fun paling through 
them, are comparatively very cold. 
Hence the cold air on the tops of 


“mountains, and {now on fome of them 


all the year, even in the torrid zone. 
Hence hail in fummer, 

If the atmofphere were, all of it 
(both above a below) always of the 
fame temper, as to cold or heat, then 
the upper air would always be rarer 
than the lower, becaufe the preffure 
on it is lefs ; confequently lighter, and 
therefore would keep us place. 

But the upper air may be more con- 
denfed by cold, than the iower air by 
presers. The lower more expanded 

y heat, than the upper for want of 
preflure. In fuch cafe, the upper air 
will become the heavier, the lower 
the lighter, 

The lower region of air, being heat- 
ed and expanded, heaves up, and {up- 
ports, for fome time, the colder, hea- 
vier air above, and will continue to 
fupport it, while the equilibrium is 
kept. Thus, water is fupported in 
an inverted open glafs, while the equ:~ 
librium is maintained by the equal 
prrfase upwards of the air below; 

ut the equilibrium by any means 
breaking, the water defcends on the 
heavier fide, and the air rifes into is 
place. 

The lifted, cold, heavy air overa 
heated country, becoming by any 
means unequally fupported, or unequal 
in its weights, the heavicft part de- 
fcends firft. and the refl follows impe- 
tuoully. Hence gufls afier heats, and 
hurneanes in hot climates. Hence 
the air of gufts and hurricanes cold, 
though in hot climes and feafons ; it 
coming from above. 

The cold aur defcending from above, 
as it penetrates our warm region, full 
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of watry particles, condenfes them 
renders them vifible, forms a cloud 
thick atid-dark, overcatting fometimes 
at once, large and exterihve ; fome- 
rimies, when feer at a diftance, {mall 
at firft, gradually increalings the cold 
edge. or furface, of the cloud, con- 
denfing the vapours next it, which 
form falter clouds, that jor it, and 
increafe ity bulle, it defcends with the 
wind, and its acquired weight, draws 
nearer the earth, grows denfer with 
conuimal additions of water, and dif- 
charges heavy fhowers. 

Small black clonds thus appearing 
in a clear fky, in hot climates, por- 
tend ftorms, and warn feamen to hand 
therr fails. 

The earth, turning on its axis in 
about twenty-four hours, the eqtiato- 
tial parts muff move abour frfteen 
miles in each minute. Fn northern 
* and fouthern latitudes, this motion i3 
gradually Iefs to the poles, and there 
nothing. 

If there was a general calm over the 
face of the globe, it mult be by the 
air’s moving in every part, as fall as 
the earth, or fea, it covers. 

He that fails, or rides, has infenf- 
bly the fame degree of motion, asthe 
fhip, or coach, with which he 1s con- 
netted. If the thip flrikes the thore, 
or the coach flops fuddenly, the mo- 
tion continuing in the man, he is 
thrown forward. If a man were to 
jump from the land into a fwift fail- 
ing thip, he would be thrown back- 
ward for towards the flern) not hav- 
ing at firfl the motion of the fhip. 

He that travels, by fea or land, 
towards the equinoctral, gradually ac- 
quires motion ; from it, lofes. 

But ifa man were taken up from 
latitude 40 (where fuppofe the earth’s 
furface to move 12 miles per minute) 
and immediately fet down at the equi- 
no‘tial, without changing the motion 
be had, his heels would be flruck up, 
he would fall weftward. If taken up 
from the equinoétial, aud fet down 
in latitude forty, he would fall eaft- 
ward, 

The air under the equator and be- 
tween the tropics, being conilantly 
heated and rarified by the fun, rifes. 
Its place is fupplied by air from nor- 
thern and fouthern latitudes, which 
coming from parts where the earth and 
air had lefs motion, and not fuddenly ac- 
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quiring the quicker motion of the equa- 
torial carth, appears an eait wind, blow. 
ing welbward, the earth moving from 
welt to eall, and flipping under the air, 
_ Thus, when we nde in a calm 
it feems a wind againit us. If we 
ride with the wind, and falter; even 
thae will feem a {mall wind againft us, 

_ The air, rarited between the tro. 
pics, and rifing, mufl flow m the high. 
er region, north and fouth.  Betore 
it role, it had acquired the greateit 
motion the earth’s rotation could 
give it. It retains fome degree of this 
motion, and defcending in higher la. 
ntudes, where the earith’s motion is 
lefs, will appear a wetlerly wind, yer 
tending towards the equatorial parts, 
to fupply the vacancy occafioned by 
the air of the lower regions flowing 
thuherwards, 

Hence our general cold winds are 
about’ northweft, our {ummer cold 
gults the fame. 

The air, in fultry weather, though 
not cloudy, has a kind of hazinefs in 
it, which makes objects at a diflance 
appear dull and indiitinét. This ha- 
zinefs 1s occafioned by the great quan- 
tity of moilture equaliy diffufed in 
that air, When, by the cold wind 
blowing down among if, it is con- 
denfed into clouds, and falls in rain, 
the air becomes purer and clearer, 
Hence, alter gulls, diflant objetis ap- 
pear diflinet, cheir figures fharply ter- 
minated. 

Extreme cold winds congeal the 
furface of the earch, by carrying off 
its fire. Warm mts afterwards 
blowing over that frezen furface, will 
be chilled by it. Could that frozen 
furface be turned under, and a warm- 
er turned up from beneath it, thofe 
warm winds would not be chilled fo 
much, 

The furface of the earth is alfo 
fomeiimes, much heared by the fun; 
and fuch heated furface not being 
changed, heats the air that moves over 
it. 

Seas, lakes, and great bodies of wa- 
ter, agitated by the winds, contine- 
ally change furtaces : the cold furface 
in winter 1s turned under by the roll- 
ing Of the waves, and a warmer turn- 
ed up; in fummer, the warm is turn 
under, and colderturned up. Hence 
the more eqial temper of fea water, 
and the airover it. Hence, in wile 
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ter, winds from the fea feem warm, 
winds from the lands, cold, In fum- 
mer, the contrary. 

Therefore the lakes northwelt of 
us*, as they are not fo much frozen, 
por fo apt to freeze as the earth, ra- 
ther moderate than increafe the cold- 
nefs of our winter winds, 

The air over the fea being warmer, 
and therefore lighter in winter, than 
the air over the frozen land, may be 
another caufe of our general north- 
welt winds which blow olf to fea at 
right angles from our North Ameri- 
can coalt; the warm, light, fea air 
riling, the heavy, cold, land air preti- 
jng into ts place. 

Heavy fluids defcending frequently 
form eddies, or whirlpools, as ts feen 
in a funnel, where the water requires 


acircular motion receding every way . 


from a centre, and leaving a vacancy 
in the middle, greatclt above, and 
leflening downwards, like a fpeaking 
trumpet, us big end upwards, 

Air defcending, or afcending, may 
forin the fame kind of eddies, of whirl- 
ings, the parts of air acquiring a cir- 
cular motion, and receding el the 
middle of the circle by a cenirfiagal 
force, and leaving there a vacancy, 
if defcending, greatelt above, and 
lellening downwards; if afcending, 
greatelt below, and leffening upwards, 
like a {peaking trumpet, ftanding 1s 
big end on the ground. 

When the air defcends with vio- 
lence in fome places, it may nfe with 
equal violence in others, and form 


both kinds of whirlwinds, 
NOTE, 
* In Pennfylvania. 


Schedule of the Frenchvand Dutch loans, 


52, 


The air inits whirling motion re- 
ceding every way fromthe centre, or 
axis, of the trumpet, leaves there a va- 
cuum, which cannot be filled througix 
the fides, the whirling as an arch 
preventing ; at mult then prefs in at 
the open ends, 

The greateft preffure inwards mu! 
be at the lower end, the greatet 
weight of the f{urrounding atmofphere 
being there. ‘The air entering rifes 
within, and carries up duft, leaves, 
and even heavier bodies thar happen 
in its way, as the eddy or whirlpool 
paffes over land. 

If it pafles over water, the weight 
of the furrounding atmofphere forces 
up the water into the vacuity, part of 


which, by degrees, joins with the whir- 


ling air, and adding weight, and te- 
ceiving accelerated motion, recedes 
ftill farther from the centre, or axis, 
of the trump, asthe preflure leffens, 
and at laft, as the trump w dens, 's 
broken into fmall particles, and to 
united with air, as to be fupported by 
it. and become black clouds at the « p 
of the truinp. 

Thus, thefe eddies may .be whirl- 
winds at land, waterfpouts at fea. A 
body of water fo raifed, may be fud- 
denly let fall, when the motion, &c. 
has not ftrength to fupport it, or the 
whirling arch is broken fo as to Jet in 
the air ; falling in the fea, it is harm- 
lefs, unlefs {hips happen under it. 
But if in the progretlive motion of 
the whirl, it has moved from the fea 
over the land, and there breaks, fud- 
den, violent, and mifchievous tor- 
rents are the confequence, 


June 3, 1750. 
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ScnepuLe of the Frencu and Durcu Loans, fhewing the periods 
of thetr redemption, with the annual intereft payable thereon until ther: 
final extin@lion: as publifhed by congre/s tn 1735 or 1786, 


1786, 


Dolls. go. 


Jan.1. To years’ int.on 6,000,000 liv. F.L. atsp.cent iti,iit. to 





From which deduct, being already provided, go,c00. 

21,111. 10 
Feb. 1. 1 ditto 2,050,000 flo. D. L. atgp.cent 32.800. 
June 1. 1 ditto 5,000,000 do, ditto 5§p.cent 100,c00. 
Nov. 5 1 ditto 10,000,000 liv, F.L. 4p.cemt 74,074. 


Total payments for 1786, 
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1787. “ . 
Py 1. 4 year’s int. on 
eb. 1. 1 ditto 
June 1. 1 ditto 
Sept.3. 4 ditto 
F irft payment of the 
Nov. 5. 1 year’s int, on 


Firlt payment of the 


6.000,000 liv. F. L. 
2,050,000 flo. D. L. 
5.000,000 do. ditto 
18,000,009 liv. F, L. 
18,000,000 do. capital 
10,000.000 do, F. L, 
10,000,000 do, capital 


Total payments for 1787, 


1788, 
Mary 1. 2 year’sint.on 6,000,000 liv. F. L. 
eb. 1. 3 ditto 2,110,000 flo. D, L. 
— “i 1 ditto 5,000,000 do, ditto 
ept.g. 1 ditto 16,500,000 liv. F, L. 
Second paymt. of the 18,000,000 do. 
Nov. 5. 1 year’sint.on 9,000 000 do, F, L, 
Second paymt. of the 10,000,000 do. capital 


Total payments for 1732, 
1789. ; 
Pe. 1. year’s int. on 
eb.1. 1 ditto 


6.000,0c0 liv, F. L, 
2,110,000 flo. D. L. 
ditto 5,000,000 do, ditto 
Sept. 3. 1 ditto 15,000,000 liv, F, L. 
Third payment of the 18,000,000 do. capital 
Nov. 5. 1year’sint.on 8,000,000 do, F. L, 
‘Third payment of the 10,000,000 do. capital 


june. 1 


Total payments for 1789, 


1790. 

= 1. 2 year’sint.on 6,000,000 liv, F. L. 

nts’ 2 ditto 2,180,000 flo. D. L. 

gure ‘i 8 ditto 5,000,000 do. ditto 
pt.3. 1 ditto 13,500,000 liv, F. L. 
Fourth payment of the 18,000,000 do, capital 

Nov. 5. 1 year’sint.on 7,000,000 do, F. L. 
Fourth payment of the 10,000,000 do. capital 


Total payments for 1790, 


1791. 
Jan. i. 1 year’sint.on 6,000,000 liv. F. L. 
Feb.a. 1 ditto 2,180,000 flo, D. L. 
— “ery ditto 5,000,000 do, ditto 
dept. 3. 8 ditto 12,000,000 liv. F. L. 
Fifth payment of the 18,000,000 do. capital 
Nov. 5. 1 year’sint.on 6,000,000 do, F. L. 
Fifth payment of the 10,000,000 do, capital 


Total payments for 1791, 


1792. 
= Be 1 year’sint,on 6,000,000 liv. F. L. 
eb. 1. 1 ditto 2.270,000 flo. D. L, 
June. 1 ditto 5,000,000 do, ditto 


Carried over, ° 


Schedule of the PFench and Dutck loans, 


5p.cent 

4p. cent 

5p. cent 

5p. cent 
is 

4 Pp. cent 
is 


[ June, 


Dolls. 9¢, 
55:555+ 52 
32.800, : 

100,000, 
666,666. 6e 
277,777. 70 

74:074. 
185,185, 19 
———— 
1,392,059. 17 


re 


4p. cent 
1s 


5p. cent 

4 p- cent 

5p. cent 

5p. Cent 
1s 

4 P- cent 
18 


5 Pe cent 
4p. cent 
5 p. cent 
5 P- cent 


1S 


4 p. cent 


AS 


at 5 p. cent 
4 Pp. cent 
5 p- cent 


5 p- cent 
1s 

4 Pp. cent 
is 


at 5 p. cent 
4 Pp. cent 


5 p- cent 


Dolls. 90. 
559555+ 59 
33,760. 
100,000, 
15257777 
277:777+ 70 
66.666. 60 
185,185, 17 
871,622. 8, 
es 
Dolls. go, 
§53555+ 50 
93.760. 
100,c00, 
138.888, 8» 
277-777+ 70 
595259 23 
185,185. 17 
8503226. bo 


Dolls, go, 
55:555¢ §9 
34,880, 

100,000, 
125,000, 
2775777. 70 
51,851. 76 
185,185. 17 


830,250. 33 


Dolls. go. 
559555+ 
34,880. 

100,000, 
1it,ii1. fo 


Dolls. go. 
$5+555- 3° 
36,320. 

100,000. 
191,875. 5° 
————— 





Jan. 1. 
Feb. 1. 
june 1 
Fir 
Sept. 3 
Sev 


Nov. 5 
Sey 
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17926 IS. OC. 
Brought over, : me Brey ty 
Sept. g. 1 year’s int. 10,500,000 liv. F. L. at 5 p.cemt g7,222. 20 
Sixth — nt of es i8,c00,0c0 do. capital is 977.997. 90 
Nov.5- 1year *s int. on 5,000,000 do. F. L. Ap. cent 37. , 
Sixth payment of the 10,000,000 do, capital ‘3 1B5.185. 17 


Total payments for 1792, 
















17936 


Jani. = Lyear’sint.on 6,000,0ce liv. F.L. at sp. cent 65.555. 5° 

Feb.1. ° 2 ditto 2,270,000 flo. D. L, 4 p.cent 36.320. | 

junes. 1 ditto 5,000,000 do, ditto 5 Pp. CENE 100.000. 
Firlt payment of the §,000,c00 do. Capit tal 18 qOO,c0°, ie 
Sept.g. _ ryeat’sint.on g,oco,ce0 liv. F, L. 5p. cent 83,993. 2 7 
Seventh payment of the 1%.000,000 do, capital i$ 7°.977. 76 Ps 

Nov.5. ayear’sint.on 4,000,000 do. F, L, 4p. cent - 29,699. 56 ; 
Seventh paymentof the 10,000,000 do, capital is 185,185. 17 


Total payments for 1793, 











17046 ‘Ils. go. 


Jan. t. 1 year’sint.on 6,000,000 liv. F.L. ats p.cent 55.555. 59 
Yeb. 1. 1 ditto 2,370.000 flo. D. L. 4p. Cem 37.gvo. ‘4 
June 1. 1 ditto 4,000,000 do, ditto 5p.cent 8 >. 
serge = the 5,000,000 do. capital T) 400,000. 
Sept. 9. 1 year ‘sint.on 7,500,000 liv. F. L. &p.cemt 69.454. 49 
Eighth payee nt of the 18.000,.000 do. capual s a77, 79 
Nov.5. t year’sint.on 3,c00.0c00 do, F, L, 4p.cent ° 2. 20 et 
Eighth payment of the 10,000,000 do, capital is tBe.aks. a7 


Total payments for 1794, 


1795- dolls, go. 










Jan.a. 1 year'sint-on 6,000,000 liv. F. L. ats p.cent 45.555. 50 
Feb. 1. 1 ditto 2,970,000 flo. i), L. 4 p. cent ‘ | 
June. = t ditto 3,000,000 do. ditto 5p.cent ¢ °. 4 
Third payment of the 5,000,000 do. capital rr 400,002 
Sept. 3. 2 year’s int.on 6,000,000 liv. F. L. 5 P-cemt £5.555. ©o 
Ninth payment of the 18.c00,c00 do. captal 18 077,777. 70 
Nov. 5. as year’sint,on 2,000,000 do, FP. L. 3 gp.cent 14.814. 79 


Ninth payinemt of the 10,000,000 do. capital is 185.185. 17 






Total payments for 1795, 









1796, 









Jan. 4. 1year’sint. on 6,000,000 liv. F. L. atsp.cent 5 
Feb. i. z ditto 2,490,000 ss 2 4 p. cent Rao 
Junes, 2 ditto 2,000,000 do. ditto Sp. cent 40, 
Fourth payment of the 5,000,000 do, capital 1s 400,000. 
Sept. 3. =f year’s int, on 4,500,000 liv. F. L. 5p. cent 41.666. ¢ 
lenth payment of the 18,000,000 dv, crpital 1s $77;777. 70 
‘V. 5. a year’sint. On 1,000,000 de, r. L. 4p.cent 7,4 i 
lenh payment of ihe. 10,009,009 do. capital is i} 
Fotal payments for 1795, 1.047.432. 53 


4B 
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1797. 

Jan. 1. — 1 year’s int. on 
Firft payment of the 
Feb. 1. 1 year’s int. on 

june1. 1 ditto 
Fifth payment of the 
Sept. 3. year’s int. on 
Eleventh paymt. of the 


Schedule of the French and Dutch loans. rf 


6,000,000 liv. F. L. at 5 p. cent 


6,000,co0 do. capital 
2,490,000 flo, D.L, 
1,000,0c0 do, ditto 

§,000,0c0 do, capital 
3,000,000 liv. F. L. 
18,0c9,000 do. 


capical 
Total payments for 1797, 


1798. ' 
Jan.1. 1 year’s int. on 
Second paymt. of che 
Feb. 1. 1 year’s int. on 
Sept. 3. 1 dito 
12, 12th paym:. of the 


5.000,000 liv. F. L. 
6,000,000 do, capital 
2,6.0.000 flo. D. L. 
1,500,000 liv. F. L. 
18,000,000 do. capial 


Total payments for 1798, 


1799- Br 
Jan. 1. 1 year’s int. on 4,000,000 liv. F. L. 
‘Third payment of the 6,000,000 do. capital 
Feb. 1. 1 year’sint. on 2,6go,000 flo, D. L. 


Total payments for 1799, 


t8co. 
Jan.t. | year’s int.on 
Fourth payment of the 
Feb, 1. 


g.000.000 liv. F. I.. 
6,000,000 do, capital 
1 year’s int. on 2,690,000 flo, D.L. 


Total paymenis for 1800, 


1801. 
Jan. 1. 1 year’sint.on 2,000,0¢0 liv, F, L, 
Fifth payment of the 6,000,000 do. capital 
Feb. 1. 1 ycar’sint.on 2,690,000 flo. D. L. 
Firft_ payment of the above capual, 


Total payments for 1801, 


1802. 


June, 


Dolls. 90, 
559555. ™ 
1s 185,185, 17 
4Pp-cent 39,840, 
§ P- Cent 20,000, 
's 4°90, C00, 
§ p- Cent 
- 2775777+ 70 


7 99 
27.777. 70 


Se 
1,006,196, 27 
Dolls. ge, 
at 5 p.cent 46.296, 27 
1S 185,185. 17 
4 Pp. cent 43.040, 
5 P- Cent 13,888, &o 
AS 2779777- 70 
es 
§56, 188, 14 
——— 
Dolls. go, 
at 5 p. cent 
is 
at 4 p. cent 


Dolls. 90, 


at 5 P- cent 27,777. 70 
1s 185,185. 17 
4p. cent 43,043. 
256,005, 20 
Dolls. 92 
at 5 p.cent 18,518. 46 
1S 185,185, 17 
4p. cent 43,043. 
124,800, 


371,546. 63 
Dolls. go. 


Jan.1. 1 year’s int. on 
Sixth payment of the 
Feb.1. 1 year’s int. on 


Second paymt, of ihe 


1,000,000 liv, 
6,000,000 do, 
2,390,000 flo, 
2,690,000 do, 


F. L, 
capital 
D. L. 


capital 


Total payments for 1802, 


1802. 
Feb. 1. 1 year’s int, on 
Third paymt. of the 


D.L. 
capital 


2.0%0.000 flo. 
2,690,000 do. 


Total payments for 1803, 


at 5 p. cent 
is 

4 p. cent 
18 


at 4 p. cent 
is 


9,259 23 
185,185. 17 
98,240. 

130,200. 


963,884. 40 


Dolls, go. 
9 3,280. 
135,680. 


168,960. 


———— 
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1789.] Gov. Sullivan's addrc/s to the freemen of New Hamg fire 575 
Dolls. 90. 
28.160. 
145,520. 
173,680, 
Dolls. go. 
22,720. 
151,200. 


Total payments for 1805, 173.920. 


fv? 


1804. : 
Feb. 1. 1 year’s int. on 


1.760,000 flo, D.L. at 4 p- cent 
Fourth payment of the 


2,690,000 do. capital 1s 
Total payments for 1804, 


1895. or 
Feb. 1. 2% year's int. on 


1,420,000 flo, D.L. at 4 p. cent 
Fifth payment of the 


2,690,009 do. capital 1s 


Dolls. 9°. 
17,129. 
161,320. 
173 449. 

Dolls. go, 

11,200. 
go8,oco, 
7 3 a 
35.17 Total payments for 1807, 310.200, 
£3. eT 

It is to be obferved, that the fum of 50,000 out of go,000 dollars (which 1s 

be. 2 flated in this {chedale, as applied for the payment of interelt on the French 
] Joans) has been appropriated as a provifion for a payment of intereft on the 
$290 Dutch loans ; this does not affect the aggregate fum of intereft for 1786, as 
Ady carried out in the fchedule, 

he 17 
i 2 A DP DS BD 40 te 


TE es 


i806. F 
Feb.1. 1 year’s int. on 
Sixth payment of the 


,e70,000 flo. D.L. 


2,690,00@ do. capital 


Total payments for 1806, 


he pm FR 


1807. ; 
Feb.1. 1 year’s int. on 
Seventh payment of the 


— 


700,000 flo. D.L. 


Is. 90, 2,690,000 do. capital 


Ages <sapgetenaminc 
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105. 20 
olls. ga 
518, 46 
185. 17 
4 3s 
300, 


545. 63 


IIs. go. 
259 23 
185. 17 
240. 
200. 
B84. 40 
olls. go. 
280, 
680, 


,960. 
———— 


Addrefs of governor Sullivan to the 
freemen of New Hampfhtre. 
Brethren and fellow-citizens, 
ONSC1OUS of having had too 

{mall a fhare of military experi- 

ence, I can only urge my late ap- 
pointment to the command of he 
militia, in this fate, in excufe for 
addrefling you, upon a fubjett of 
{uch importance to the public, and 
of which my knowledge 1s fo imper- 
fect. But, were my talents even equal 
to thofe of a Frederic, 1 could do but 
lutle, towards forming a_ well-re- 
gulated militia, without the coun- 
tenance and aid of the people at 
large. You will permit me to ob- 
ferve, that, under a conftitution, cal- 
culated to render people free and hap- 
py, the mutual confent, and joint ef- 
forts of all, are requifite, in fome in- 
lances, to bring about that reform, 
which, in a lefs happy country, may 
be accomplifhed by the arburary dic- 
tates of a defpotic prince, 

With us, at this day, a flender ex- 
cufe, adefect in the militia law, or, 
atthe worft, a fmall fine, may exempt 
@perfon during life, from appearing 


in the field: but the defpot TMues his 
orders, and punifhes the breach, ac- 
cording to his own caprice ; and as 
no perfon can conjetture the penalty, 
every fubject fears to hazard the con- 
fequence of difobedience. Perhaps 
thts may be one reafon for the great 
fuccefs, tyrants have had, in enflav- 
ing fo great a part of the human race. 

In republican governments, people 
ofien turn their thoughts to that part 
of the conflitution, which bequeachs 
them their liberties ; but too frequent- 
ly forget, that they ought to purfue 
meafures, for fecuring them, 

We have already bravely purchafed 
liberty and independence, and now 
make part of an emp.re, where free- 
dom reigns withour controul, Bur, 
what will our late firugg'es avail, if 
we fulfer the military fkili, which we 
have acquired, to expire, and onr- 
felves to fleep in feeming fafety, ull 
the avarice, the jealoufy, or the am- 
birion of fome foreign prince, rouzes 
us from our flumber, and convinces us 
of our millake ? ; 

We often pleafe ourfelves, by ob- 
ferving, that this country is calculated 
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for freedom and commerce ; not for 
war. I fincerely join in that opmion, 
and moft ardently with, 1 may ever 
remain fuch: but I have long fince 
been convinced, that the only way to 
keep peace, is to be prepared for 
the worll events. If we mean to keep 
our neighbour’s {word in the fcabbard 
we muil whet our own, 

The citizens of every country, 
however defirous of peace, fhould al- 
ways be prepared for war—and this 
never can be the cafe, without a well- 
regulated militia, or a {landing army : 
the latter, 1 am fully perfuaded, is 
more dangerous to the taheshion of any 
country, than a foreign force, and 
what I moft ardently pray may never 
be eftablifhed in the American flates, 
in time of peace. 

\f we approve not of a {landing ar- 
my, our militia muft be taught the 
ufe of arms; or our fafety will de- 
pend upon the peaceable difpofiion 
of our neighbours, and not upon any 
precautions or preparations of our 
own, 

As I flatter my felf further arguments 
are not requifite to prove the neceflity 
of difciplining and keeping up a regular 
and formidable militia, [ thall proceed 
to offer fome remarks for your con- 
fideration—It is not my province to 
dittate—I can only recommend. Atl 
important regulations mult be ordered, 
or approved of, by the commander 
ia chief ; and even thofe orders anult 
be confiflent with the laws of the 
ftatce. I hall, therefore, only urge 
upon field officers, already appointed, 
to lofe no time, in nominating their 
gaptains and fubalterns ; and that, tn 
the choice of them, they avail them- 
folves as much of military talents and 
experience, as poflible, 

I am far fiom withing. that no per- 
fons fhould be appointed, but fich as 
have had miliary experience : on the 
contrary, I am perfuaded, that fome 
genilemen, who have never feen fer- 
vice, have naturally excellent mili- 
tary talents, and bid fair to make great 
and good officers, But where one 
perfon has military experience, ano- 
ther none, all other things being equa}, 
it requires no uncommon fhare of fa- 
gacity, to determine, who fhould be 
preferred. I wiih no perfon to be in 
ofce, who is not likely to anfwer 


‘ 


the purpe {-s of his appointinen’, 


> 


Gov. Sullivan's addrefs to the people of New Hampjhire, 


[Jane, 


Formerly, the man of wealth and 
family was fought after, without the 
leafl attention to capacity, 

I readily grant, that officers, of e- 
very rank, ought to be geutiemen 
and men of honour; if men of fi. 
mily, their advantages of education 
are generally greater ; and if they are 
pofleffed of wealth and fortune, it is 
a moft agreeable circumnftance—but 
thefe alone can have but little weight, 
without other qualifications {till more 
effential. 

The merchant will not hazard his 
fhip to be navigated by a man, mere. 
ly doer he is a man of wealth and 
family ; nor the gentleman his watch, 
in the hands of a perfon untkilled in 
the bufinefs of watchmaking, barely 
becaufe he poffetfes a large eflate, 
And it is really furprifing, that the 
moft unbounded, and the moft im. 
portant fcience, fhould be fo lghily 
elleemed, as to entrufl the teaching 
of it to perfons totally uninflructed, 
and who have not even capacity, to 
acquire a knowledge of 't themfelves, 

But, whatever appointments the 
field officers may think proper to make, 
J earneflly recommend, that they be 
made as foon as pollible ; and thatthe 
officers appointed, of every rank, ufe 
their utmolt efforts, to have the mili- 
tia difciplined, in finall parties, with- 
out delay. 

And here let me intreat the in- 
fluence of every genileman, who 
withes well io his couniry, co lend his 
aid, in promoting a bulinefs fo effen- 
tial, as the prefervation of his own 
rights, and thofe of his fellow-citizens, 

The law of the flate enatis, that 
every foldier fhall be provided witha 
gun, bayonet, cartouch- box, &c. but 
an uniformity of arms is much to be 
withed ; and I cannot think it impof- 
fible to procure fuch, as were ufed by 
the late American ariny ; many of them 
are now in the country, and many, I 
believe, for fale, ta the public maga- 
zines; and if arms are to be purchaf- 
ed, I can fee nothing, but a litle at- 
tention, requifite, in order to have 
them of the fame kind, 

An uniformity of drefs will be al- 
lowed by every perfon,who has the lealt 
military talte, to add luflre tothe 
troops, to infpire them with miliary 
ambition, and make them appear fe- 
fpectable in the view of !pettater, 
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and formidable in the eyes of their 
enemies ; and this, in my opinion, 1s 
more ealily attainable, than an umfor- 
mity of arms. 

1 would only propofe, for confi- 
deration, a drefs almoit fimilar tothat 
worn by the troops of the German 
empire : a fhort coat of white woolen, 
waiftcoat of the fame, of our 
own manufaéture ; the coat faced, and 
half catled with blue, red, crimfon, 
or any other colour ; the cape of the 
coat, and the front of the waiftcoat, 
bound with lace of the fame colour 
with the facing ; and then a pair of 
jinen overalls complete the drefs, A 
fingle minute, fpent in calculation, 
will prove this a much cheaper drefs 
than the militia now appearin. Ifa 
perfon keeps a {uit for public days, I 
can fee no good reafon, why he fhould 
refufe the cheapeft ; and :f he is able 
io keep but one, I believe a moment’s 
reflexion will convince him, that he 
can appear more decent in one, which 
he may wath as often as his fhirts, 
than in a fuit, which, by a fingle 
wafhing, would be ruined. If it 
fhould be objeéted, that it is not the 
falhion, my anfwer is, that if officers 
acd men once begin to come into it, 
it will foon become as fafhionable 
here, as itis now in Germany and 
Turkey, where the beft troops almott 
wi the world are clad with it, 

If it fhould be objefled, that this 
kind of clothing cannot be kept clean, 
the anfwer ts, that even without wath- 
ing, they are more eafily kept fo than 
any other—whiting, flour, wheat- 
bran, and chalk, ufed in the French 
amy, and even in our own, kept white 
uniforms decent and clean, which 
would not admit of wafhing, and 
gave them a better and neater appear- 
ance, than clothing of any colour. 

The operation, which this mult 
have, refpetting the balance of trade, 
ought to be a powerful motive for 
adopting it, as almoft the whole, if 
not all the materials, for this uniform, 
may be manufaéiured a:nong ourfelves. 
lf we allow twenty thoufand militia 
inthis flare, and that this drefs will 
coileach man five dollars, and that 
each fuit will laft a year, there will 
be one hundred thoufand dollars kept 
among us, which, if we clothed in 

Orengn manufactures, mull be drawn 
outof the country, If we reckon fo, 






vs 


for ten years, a million of dollars will 
be faved to this fingle flate. I am 
well aware of the argument, too of- 
ten oppofed to this, viz. thar, if a 
mancan purchafe foreign maoufac- 
tures cheaper, than thofe of his own 
country, it 1s better for him as an 
individual, If I were to admit this 
argument to be juft, i: would only 
prove, that people may fometimes 
alopt a condutt, to ferve themfelver, 
which tends to ruin the fociety, to 
which they belong; and that this, if 
granted in its full force, mult have 
that operation, will foon be difcover- 
ed, by refleéting on the fatal confe- 
quences, if every member in the com- 
munity were to adopt it. 

Our own manufactures would ceafe, 
idlenefs be imtroduced, and all our 
circulating cafh drawn away, to pay 
for the labour and materials of other 
nations, No great force of reafon- 
ing is requifye, to prove, that ary 
country, which imports three m:{liors 
annually in foreign articles, and ex- 
ports only two, will be one in arrear-- 
this balarce muft either remain unpaid, 
or the circulating medium of the coun- 
try be drawn away to difcharge it. 

This balance of trade againi} a na- 
tion, like a whirlpool, draws off the 
circulating cafh, and leaves the peo- 

le ** poor indeed.”” This among 
others (which it is not my province 
to name) ts a great caufe of the f{car- 
city of money among us at this day; 
and is one principal foundation of 
our prefent dillrcfs : we feel the e- 
vil, and complain, though very few 
attempt to dilcover its fource. But 
I will now endeavour to demontilrate, 
that it not only tends to inpover fh 
a nation, but even thofe indiv:dual:, 
who conceive they are faving their 
incerell, by purchafing foreign ma- 
nufattures ata cheap rate, 

Ifthis condutt has a tendency to 
diflrefs the nation at large, to drain 
it of cath, and to leave the poor debr- 
ors, with their effctis, at the mercy 
of the rich and powerful, or rather 
in the hands of foreign merchants, 
or their agents here, how much will 
the pretended faving aval them ? 
Their real and perfonal eflate will 
be reduced in value > and in order to 
raife the cath, to pay for articles which 
fihey fondly conclude j) are pure haled 

j : ates then 


upon advantageous terms, double 
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quantity of either of thefe articles will 
be requifite for raifing money to pay 
the demand. 

if, therefore, a great faving might 
be made to the flate, by clothing in u- 
niforms of our own manufatture—if 
individuals muii feel the advantages— 
and if the corps would appear much 
more refpectable, would not the mi- 
itia Of New Hamplhire do themfelves 
the higheft honour, by adopting a 
meafure, which, while it added _bril- 
liancy to them as troops, would con- 
tribute fo largely towards enriching 
their country ? 

Having propofed this fubje& for 
your conlideration, | thall now ad- 
carefs myfelf to the gentlemen of ta- 
lents and capacity, who may have 
the offer of commillions. Some per- 
haps may decline, becaufe they have 
ample fortunes, and with to enjoy 
hfe in eafe and tranquility; others 
will allege their having held equal, 
or even fupenor commiffons in the 
army, or elfewhere ; and many may 
urge the expenfe attending an office, 
asa fufficient objection againft hold- 
ing it. 

fihe fr of thefe arguments had 
heen adopted at the commencement 
of the late war, we fhould not ai this 
moment have even the fhadow of 
liberty, to coniend for: if the fecond 
were to prevail, I think no perfon 
could urge & with more proprety, 
than myfelf, 

The third objeAion 1s only render- 
ed formidable, by a prattice too com- 
mon in America, under former con- 
ftitutions, which, I truft, will never 
take place under the prefent. 

Formerly, in many of the united 
flaies, a mufter-day often prefented 
a fcene of teaiting, and not of mili- 
tury exhibitions: the principal offi- 
cers, iftead of attending to the duties 
of the day, were employed in prepar- 
ing and ordering an expenfive enter- 
tarnment, for fpectators and officers, 
wile the foldiers were leftto burn 
powder to no purpofe ; to march with- 
out order; to be the fpettators of an 
uitimely feaft; and to return home, 
without acquiring any other know- 
ledue, than that, which arofe from 
feeing the near: refemblance between 
a general mufter and a riot, 

lam far from wifhing mufter days 
wo be coulidered as days of fealting, 
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either for officers, foldiers, or fpec. 
tators: they are days for exhibiting 
military (kill; for acquiring a know. 
ledge of manceuvres, and not for 
feaiting and revelling. — Judicious 
{fpectators wall be better pleated with 
acold collation, provided at little ex. 
penfe, wih a difplay of military ac. 
quirements, than with a regular feai 
without having a fight of the per. 
formances they came to view, Off. 
cers will have lefs trouble, and be able 
to perform their duty with more eafs 
and lefs confufion, Soldiers can be 
more regaled by having refrefhment; 
provided for them, to pariake of, a 
proper intervals, than by feeing the 
mofi luxuriant tables {pread with cot. 
ly food, of which they can have but 
little, if any fhare ; and will undoubi. 
edly be better pleafed to have their 
time taken up in the proper bufinefs of 
the day, than in that which has no 
relarionto it, If the militia mean to 
become foldiers, they mult aft the 
part of fuch, in acquiring the necef- 
fary knowledge: if they with to be. 
come the ftrength and fafety of their 
country, they fhould avoid every prac- 
tice, however. ancient, which has a 
tendency to prevent their obtaining 
the objeét in view. 

If the plan, herein recommended, 
fhould be adopted, the objection re- 
lative to expenfe will in a great mea 
{ure lofe its force. 

Many people fuppofe a militia can 
never be equal to troops in a_ regular 
{landing army : and therefore will not 
hazard an attempt, which they fup- 
pofe to be vain: but flubborn fatis 
deflroy the fuppofition, The militia 
of the Swifs cantons are equal, if 
not fuperior, to the flanding forces 
of their neighbours. And the Prui- 
fian army, fo formidable in Europe, 
is nothing more than a well regulated 
militia ; the voice of the prince calls 
them to the field ; three months are 
taken up in difciplining them, and 
in palling their reviews; they are 
then furloughed for nine months of 
the year, during which time they work 
at their ref{pective occupations, wiih 
out being called upon, unlefs in calt 
of invafion, or a¢iual war. 

I know, fo much time of the yeo 
manry, in this country, cannot 0 
fpared; but much more, than has 
ever yet been fpent, might be devo 
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edtoa bufinefs fo important, without 
being fenfibly felt; and I cannot a- 
youd urging this in the moll pretffing 
terms, ata time, when, however de- 
frous we may be of a lafting peace, 
war does notin my view appear ata 
reat diflance. If any gentleman 
{hould differ from me in fentiment, 
andcan aflign a fatisfattory reafon, 
for the Britilh refufing to give up the 
important potts on our frontiers, ced- 
ejto us by treaty, I fhall then with 
pieafure change by opinion; and my 
fears on that head will be at an end. 

In order to prepare for every event, 
if, in each iutbowthesl, the offi- 
cersand foldiers were toaflemble one 
or two hoursina week, to praétife 
theufe ofarms, and regularly attend on 
the proper mufter-days, they would 
foonbecome expert in the art of war; 
be aterrorto every ambitious power ; 
and render themfelves able and {k |ful 
guardians of thofe liberties, purchaf- 
ed by the blood of their brethren, and 
the treafures of their country. 

J. SULLIVAN, major-general, 
Durham, January 27, 1785. 
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Inaugural addrefs of the hon. John 
Adams, e/g. vice prefident of the 
united fates, to the fenate thereof. 

Gentlemen of the fenate, 
NVITED to this refpettable fitu- 
ation by the fuffrages of our fel- 

low-citizens, according to the confti- 
tition, I have thought it my duty, 
cheerfully and readily to accept it. 
Unaccuftomed to refufe any public 
fervice, however dangerous to my 
reputation, or difproportionate to my 
talents, it would have been inconfitt- 
enttohave adopted another maxim of 
conduct, at this time, when the prof- 
perity of the country, and the liberties 
of the people, require, perhaps as 
mich as ever, the attention of thofe, 
who poffefs any fhare of the public 
confidence, 

_ I thould be deftitnte of fenfibility 

if, upon my arrival in this city, an 

prefentation to this legiflature, and 
efpecially to this fenate, I could fee, 
without emotion, fo many of thofe 
charatters, of whofe virtuous exer- 
tions I have fo often been a witnefs— 
rom whofe countenance and exam- 
ples I have derived encouragement 
aad animation—whofe difinierefled 
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friendfhip has fupported me, in many 
intricate conjunctures of public af- 
fairs, at home and abroad—thofe ce- 
lebrated do fenders of the libervies of 
this country, whom menaces could 
not mtimidate, corruption feduce, nor 
flattery allure—thofe intrepid affer- 
tors of the rights of mankind, whof- 
philofophy and policy have enlighten- 
ed the world, in twenty years, more 
than it was ever before ealishtened 
in many centuries, by ancient ichouls 
or modern univerlities. : 

I moft have been inattentive to the 
courfe of events, if I were either ig- 
norant of the fame, or infenfible ro 
the merit of thofe other characters in 
the fenate, to whom it has. heen my 
misfortune to have been, bitherto, per- 
fonally unknown. 

Iris with fatisfadion, that I con- 
gratulate the people of America, on 
the formation of a national conititu- 
tion, and the fair profyettof a con- 
filent adminiftration of a government 
of laws—on the acquilition of a 
houfe of reprefentatives, chofen by 
themfelves—of a fenate, thus com- 
pofed by theirown flare leigflatures— 
and on the profpeét of an executive 
authority, in the hands of one, whole 
portrait I fhall no: prefumeto draw. 
Were I blefied wuh powers to do 
juftice to his charatier, it would be 
impoffible to increafe the coniidence 
or affeétion of his country, or make 
the fimalleft addition to his glory. 
This can only be effected by a dit- 
charge of the prefent exalted truft, 
on the fame principles, with the fame 
abilities and virtues, which have um: 
formly appeared in all his former con- 
duét, publicor private. May I, ne- 
verthelefs, be indulged to enquire, if 
we look over the catalogue of the firit 
magiitrates of nations, whether they 
have been denominated pretidents, o 
confuls, kings, or princes, where 
{ha!l we find one, whofe commanding 
talents and virtues, whofe over-reling 
good fortune, have fo completely uni- 
ted all hearts and ail voicesin his fa- 
vour—who enjoyed the elicem and ad- 
miration of foreign nations, and fellow 
citizens, with equal unanimity ? Qua- 
lities fo uncommon, are no commen 
blefling to the country, tha pofleil -s 
them. By thofe great qualities, and 
their benign effects, has providence 
marked out the head of this nation, 
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with ahand fo diftinfily vifible, as to 
have been feen by all men, and mif- 
taken by none. 

It is not for me, to interrupt your 
deliberations, by any general obferva- 
tions on the ftate of the nation, or by 
recommending, or propofing any par- 
ticular meafures, It would be fuper- 
fluous, to gentlemen of your great ex- 

yerience, to urge the neceflity of or- 

der. It is only neceffary to make an 
apology for myfelf, Not wholly with- 
out experience in public affemblics, 
I have been more accuftomed to take 
a fhare in their debates, than to pre- 
fidein their deliberations. It fhall be 
my conflant endeavour to behave to- 
wards every member of this molt ho- 
nourable body, with all that confide- 
sation, delicacy, and decorum, which 
become the dignity of his ftation and 
charaéter. But if, from inexperience, 
or inadvertency, any thing fhould ever 
efcape me, inconfiftent with propriety, 
1 muff intreat you, by imputing it to 
its true caufe, and notto any want of 
refpeét, to pardon and excufe it. 

Atruftef the greateft magnitude is 
committed to this legiflature—and the 
eyes of the world are upon you. Your 
country expetts, from the refults of 
your deliperations, im concurrence 
wih the other branches of govern- 
ment, confideration abroad, and con- 
tentment at hone—profperity, order, 
juftice, peace, and liberty : and may 
God Almighty’s providence alliifl you 
toan{wer their jult expectations. 

JOHN ADAMS. 

April 21, 1789. 
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An ail of the flats of Rhode Ifland, 
Jor levying and colleGing certain 
duties. 

HEREAS. eleven of the 

flates, belonging to the late 

confederation of the united flates, 
have organized themfelves into a new 
confederacy, and are preparing, by 
their general legiflature, to levy and 
collect fundry duties and impofts, on 
goods, wares, and ainienieh. im- 
ported from foreign parts ; and where- 
as it hath become neceflary for this 
flate to take fome effectual meafure, 
for the levying and colleéiing fimilar 
duties within this flate, to be placed 
in the treafury thereof; for familar 
purpofes : 


[ June, 


Be it enafied by this general affem- 
bly, and by the authoruy thereof, i 
is hereby enatied, that the fame dy. 
ties and impofis, whether by per cenr, 
ad valorem, or on {pecified articles, or 
otherwife, be levied and collected upon 
all goods, wares, and merchandize, im. 
ported inio this itate, whether by land 
or water, as may be ordered to be levied 
and collected upon fimilar goods, wares, 
and merchandize, imporied, either by 
land or water, into any of the faid ele. 
ven flates, by and aes the authority 
of the faid eleven fiates, by their fad 
general legiflature, by any laws, acts, 
or ordinances, made and pafled, or 
to be made and pafled, by the fad 
general legiflature: aud that the fe. 
veral officers, appointed for colletting 
the impoll, heretofore levied in ths 
ftate, be authorifed, directed, and re- 
quired, to carry this act into etferiual 
execution, at and from the fame time 
appointed, or to be appointed, by the 
{ard general legiflature of the faid ele. 
ven ftates, for beginning to collett the 
faid duties and impolis im the fad 
fates, and on the principles and term: 
of the arts and ordinances of the {aid 
eleven ftates, mutatis mutandis. 

Be it further enatted, by the av- 
thority aforelaid, that the duties and 
impofts, hereby required. to be levied, 
as aforefaid, within this ftate, fhall be 
paid inthe fame kind of mommies, or o- 
ther things, in which the faid duties 
and impoits, to be levied and collect- 
ed in the faid eleven flates, fhall be 
payable, under the laws and ord: 
nances by them paffed, or to be pail- 
ed, for collecting the fame 

(A true copy} Witnels, 

Henry Ward, {ec. 

May, 1789. 
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Negro fervant being afked wha 
colour he believed the devil 
was? Why, replied the African, the 
white men paint him black, we fay he 
is white ; but from his great age, and 
being called Old Nick, 1 fhould fup- 
pofe him grey. 
-0- DDD 
PON the flight of the Britdh 
from Lexington, a major of ther 
army received a wound 1m the chees 
with a goofe thot. General Rober- 
fon told him the Yankees mutt have 
certatnly miftaken him for agoole, 
they would not have ufed him fo 
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A foee A de! it cred ¥ dr. Benjamin tues, We hal! moreover demor Neate 
Rafh, Alarch 16,1775, 12 Carpen- the faithood of thote ({\llems of oo. 
ters’ hall, before the jubjerebers te- Vernment, which exclude par 
wards a fund. for eftablifhing ma- trom the ft of 
rufactories 0 woclen, cotiow, and that we at m i 
ra, in the city of Philadeiphia, when we att 
Gentlemen, the puis 
\ THEN [I reflect upon the ex- ihe po 
cent of the fubject betore me, en, Corton, 
and confider the finall thare of know- among us, 1s pia 
I P fiets of it, I conf: fs, 1 rife which has atte 
with timdiuy, to {peak in this affem- that have been 
- and it ts only becaufe the requefts A grea’ part of 
fellow-citizens. mm every laud- veral of che co 
undertaking, fhould always ope- clovhe rheinfelves 
rate with the force of commands, that ens and linens, m 
| have prevailed upon myfelf to exe- own families. 
cute the iafk, you have aligned me. quality to the w 
My balinefs, upon this occafion, is, pran counimes: and, 
lav before you the necethiry, polh- pars were betowed on 
lity, and advantages of ellablihing our theep, which are uled 1 
coon, wooien, and linen manufacto- and Sj pain, I have no doubr 
ries, among us, ina lew vears, our ¥ 
Ihe necellity of eftablifhing thefe the wool of Segow:a 
manufattories, 1s obvious, from the af- there be a de! 
fociation of congrefs, which putsaflop the wool, wh 
the mmportauon of Briuth goods, us, if 
ch wook ns, cottons, and line fociation of the 
ens always made a confiderable parr, we have don 
So large has been the demand for dei)! 
artules, and fo very neceflary fheey 
are they in this country, thatitisim- how many 
polhibiec for us to clothe ourlelves, we luppole 
without fublticuting fome others in the whole py 
ther room. UF am tar from thinking, ordinary bree 
that the non-importation agreement for che 
will be fo tranfirory a thing, as fome wh 
have tuppofed. The appearance of a thoki 
change of meafures in England, hve ycars 
cting the colomes, does not low railed 
a convittion of the: yuflice, whole of 
The fame arbutrary min: ‘her 5 cont nue be importe 
in ofhce, and the fame ar Ditrary fa- the Well 1) 
yourites connn i¢ to abule the « onf- nies, as tw 
dénce of our fovereign. Sudden con- thickfess 
verfions fhould be tru ted with cauti- cheaper 
; ely cially, when they have been ported 
ight abour by interefl or fear. I bs mi 
think the liberties of America, thofe clat! 
adiidhed at an eafy price, by a tute the major 
» or three vears’ non-importatior t 
rreement. Jy umon and perfever- 
, ia this made of oppolimon to 
eat Bricain, we thall aHord 1 new 
‘nomenon an the hiffory of man- 
nd, and furn th pofterity with an ex- 
nple, to teach them, that peace with 
ioe coghts of humaniy and juflice, 
nt "ued, by ihe exermioo 
ai as well a military wir- 
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582 Speech of dr. 
Rtrengthen that political union, which 
now fublilts between them. I need 
fay nothing of the facility of cultivat- 
ing flax, nor of the excetlent quality 
of the i:mens, which have been already 
manufactured among us. 1 fhall on- 
ly add, that this manufactory may be 
carried on, without letfening the va- 
luc of that trade, which arifes from 
the exportation of our flaxfeed to 
Jreland. 

I cannot help laying a good deal of 
flrefs upon the puble fpiwit of my 
countrymen, which places the fuccets 
of thefe manufattures beyond a bare 
polbdiuv, and icems (0 render it in 

yne meafure cersain. = Vhe refolves 

of the congrets heave bite executed 
with a fidelity, hardly known im. any 
country, and that too, without the af- 
fi lance of fire and word, or even of 
the civil magittrate, and in {me places, 
in dirett oppoliuion to them all. Ie 
gives me the utmoll pleafure to men- 
tion here, that our province is among 
the foremoll of the colonies, in the 
peaceable mode of oppoliston, Te- 
commended by the congrefs. When 
J reflest upon the temper we have 
difcovered in the prefent controverfy, 
and compare it with the habitual fpi- 
rit of indallry and economy, for 
which we are celebrated among ftran- 
gers, I know not how to eilimate 
our virtue high enough. I> am fure, 
no objetis w vs appear too di‘tic cult, 

nor any under: icing too expen five 
for us, in th par. firneple. The 
fum of money, which has been al- 
ready fubferibed for the purpote of 
th fe minufattories, is a proof, that 
I am no: too fanguine in my expec- 
ations from this province. 

IL come now to point out the ad- 
vantages we fha'l derive, from ella- 
blithng the woolen, cotton, and I- 
nen manufattories among us, The 
frit advantage I fhall mension, ts— 
we fhall annually fave a large fum 
Of monev 11 our province, The pro- 
vine: of Venntvilvania is fa d to 
eomain four hundred rhoufand im. 
h: nuts. Fetus {nppofe, thac only 
fi hovtand of thefe are cloihed 
wih woolens, , and lirens of 
Gsreat Lrvain: and that the pr 
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annually in our province, by the ma. 
nufactory of our cloths, will ainount 
to two hundred and fifty thoufand 
pounds fterling. Scconity, manufac. 
tories, next to a! inicuilture, are the 
balis of the riches of every country, 
Cardinal Aimenes is at this day re. 
memdere d in Spain, more for the 
improvement he made tn the breed of 
fheep, by importing a numberof rams 
roy Barbary, than for any other fer. 
vice he rencer ‘d his country. King 
E dward & V . and queen Elizal ein, 
of Ky } tland, are nenhone d with ula: 
titude by hiilorians, for patling acts 
of pardiamn< nt, to imp ort a 
of lneep from Spa ne 
mixture of Spanith with Englih 
fheep, the wool of the larter tn 
ts pecul ar excellence and reputatior 
all overthe world, Louis XIV . of 
France, knew the tnportance of a 
woolen ~ iufattory in his kingdom; 
and, inorder to encoursge tt, allow- 
ed feveral exclufive privileges to the 
company of woolen drapers in Paris, 
The etkects ef this royal patronage of 
this manufactory, have been too fen- 
fidly feltby the Englith, who have, 
within thefe thirty or f vty years, had 
the mornfication of feeing the ‘rad: 
up the Levant for woolen cloths, in 
fome meafure monopolized by the 
French, It is remarkable, that the 
righes, and naval power of France, 
have increafed in proportion to this 
very lucrative trade, 

Thirdly, By efta! blithing thefe ma- 
nufattories among us, we fhall em- 
ploy a nuinber of poor people in our 
city, and that too in a way molta- 
greeable to themf{c ‘Ives, and leat ex- 
pentive to the company 5 for accord: 
Ing to our pilin, the prin: ipal part of 
the bufinets will be carried on in 
the:rown houfes. Travellers through 
Spaie inform us, that in the town of 
Seu sOvia, wi hich. contains fixity thor- 
fand inhabit ants, there is not a fingle 
beggar to be feen. This is attr bured 
enurely to the woolen manufattory, 
which is carried on in the moft exten- 
five minner in that place, affording 
coullant employment to the whole of 
their poor people. Fourthly, By e& 
tabliihing the woolen, cotton, and li- 
nen manufaétories im this country, 
we fhall invite manufatturers from 
every part of Europe, particularly 
from bsritain and Ireland, to come 
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and fettle among us. To men, who 
want money to purchafe lands, aud 
wo, from habits of manufacturing, 
are difinclined to agriculture, the 
profpect of meeting wah employ- 
ment, as foon as they arrive in this 
country, in a Way they have been ac- 
culomed to, would leffen the diff- 
culties of emigration, and encourage 
thoufands to come, and fetle in A- 
merica. If they increafed our riches, 
by increafing the value of our proper- 
tv, and if they added to our ftrength, 
by adding to our numbers only, they 
would be a great acquifition to us, 
But there ate bigher motives, which 
jhould lead us to invite fkraugers to 
(ilein this country. Poverty, wih 
ysother evils, has joined with at, in 
ery part of Europe, all the mife- 
nesof flavery. America is now the 
only afylum for liberty in the whole 
world, ‘The prefent conteft with 
Great Britain, was perhaps intended by 
the Supreme Being, among other wrfe 
and benevolent purpofes, to fhew the 
world this afyium, which, from us 
remote and unconneéted fituation with 
the reft of the globe, might have re- 
mained a fecret for ages, By etla- 
tithing manufattories, we ftretch 
forth ahand from the ark, to inv-te 
te umid manufacturers to come im. 
lr might atlord us pleafure, to trace 
thenew fources of happinefs, which 
would immediately open to our fel- 
low-creatures, from their feulement 
inthis country. Manufattories have 
been aceufed of being unfriendly to 
population. TI believe the charge 
thould fall upon flavery. By bring- 
ing manufatturers into this land of 
liberty and plenty, we recover them 
from the torpid fiate, 1g which they 
exiled in their own country; and 
place them in circumftances, which 
enable them to become hufbands and 
fathers ; and thus we add to the ge- 
neral tide of human happinefs, Fifih- 
iy, the eflablifhment of manufacio- 
resin this country, by leffening our 
imports from Great Britain, weil de- 
pive Enropean luxuries and vices of 
thofe vehicles, in which have 
heen tranfported to Amerwa. The 
wildom of the congrefs cannot be too 
much admired, in putting a check to 
them both, Vhey have, in effect, 
faidtothem, ** Thus far thall ye go, 
aid no farther,’’ Sixthly, By ella. 
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blifhing manufattories among us, we 
erett an additional barrier againg the 
encroachments of tyranny. A’ peo- 
ple, who are entirely dependent upon 
foreigners, for food, or cloihes, mutt 
always be fubje@t to them. I need 
not detain you, in fetting forth the 
mifery of holding property, liberiy, 
and |ife, upon the precarious will of 
our fellow-fubjeéts in Britain. I beg 
leave to add a thought in this place, 
which has been but little attended 
to, by the writers upon this fubject 
and that is, that poverty 
ment, and death, are trifling evils, 
when compared with that total de- 
pravity of heart, which is connected 
with flavery. By becoming Ilives, 
we fhall lofe every principie of vire 
we. We fhalltrancfer unin 
bedience from our Mater, to 
rupt majority im ¢ ‘houfe 
of commons; and {hall efleem their 
crimes the certificates of their divine 
commifhon to govern us, We fhall 
ceafe to look with horror upon the 
proftitution of our wives and davgh- 
ters to thofe civil and military harpies, 
who now hover around the | berties 
of our country, We fhall chearfiully 
lay them both attheir ! We fhall 
hugourchains, We thall ceafe to be 
men. We fhali be fiaves. 

I thatl now contider the objettons, 
which have been made to the eflablifh- 
mentof manufaticries in this cOlintry, 

The fir’ and the moft common ob- 
je€tion to manufattories in this coun- 
try, 1s, that they will draw off our 
attention from agriculture, ‘This ob- 
jeciion derives great weight, from be- 
ing originally made by the duke of 
Sully, againft the eftablithment of 
manufactories in France. But the 
hiftory of that country fhews us, that 
it is founded more in fpeculation, 
than tn fact. France 1s become opu- 
lent and powerful, in proportion as 
her manufattories have flourifhed ; 
and if agriculture has not kept pace 
with her manufactories, tt is owing en- 
tirely to that til-judged policy, which 
forbade the exportation of grain, 
Ll believe it will be found, upon en- 
quiry, that a greater number of hands 
have been taken from the plough, 
and employed in importing, retailing, 
and iranfporiing Briuth woolens, cot- 
tons, and linens, than would be inf- 
ficient ta manufatture as muc h of 
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them, as would clothe all the inhabi- 
tants of the province. There 1s an 
endie{s variety in the geniufes of men ; 
and it would be precluding. the exer- 
tion of the faculties of the mind, 
confine them entirely to the fimple 
art of agriculture. Befides, if thefe 
manufactories were condutted as they 
onght to be, two-thirds of the labour 
of them will be carried on by thote 
members of fociety, who cannot be 
employed in agriculture, namely, by 
women and cmldren. 

A fecond objection ts, that we 
cansot man fariure cloths fo cheap 
here, as they can be imported from 
Keiain. It has been the misfortune 
of mott of the manufactories, which 

_ have e been tet up in this country, to 
afford labour to journcymen, only for 
fix or nine months m the year, by 
which means their wages have been 
nece flarily fo high, as to fupport them 
inthe intervals of their labour. It 
will be found, upon enquiry, that 
thofe manufattories, which occupy 
journeymenthe whole ye ar, are carried 
on here at as cheap arate, as they are 
in Brian, The expenfe of manufac- 
turing clochs, will be leflened from 
the great {hare that women aid chil- 
dren wiil have in them; and I have 
the pleafure of informing you, that 
the machine, lately brought into this 
city, for le! fening the expenfe and 
tune of hands in fptnning, is likely 
to meet with encourayement from the 
leg {lature of our province. Inaword, 
the experiments, which have been al- 
ready made among us, convince us, 
that woolens and linens of all kinds, 
mav be made and bought as cheap as 
thofe imported from Britain; and I 
believe every one, who has tried the 
former, will acknowledge, that they 
wear twice as well as the latter, 

Ath rd objection to manufattories, 
is, that they deliroy health, and are 
burtfilio population, The fame may 
be faid cf navigation and many other 
aris, which are effential to the happi- 
neis and glory of aflate, I believe, that 
many of the difeafes, to which the 
manufatturers in Britain are fubjett, 
gre bron ghton, notiomuch by the na- 
ture of their em iploy ment, as by their 
vdawholelome di e, damp | houfes, and 
ether bad accommodatio ns, all of 
which may be prevented in America, 

A fourth objection vo the eftablih- 
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ing manufaftories -in this country, jis 
a political one. The liberties of A. 
merica have been twice, and, we hope 
will be a third time preferved by a 
non-importation of Bruth manufac. 
tures. By manufacturing our own 
clothes, we deprive phon Pots of the 
only weapon, by which we Can here. 
afier eHeciually oppofe Great Britain, 
before we anfwer this objettion, it 
becomes us to acknowledge the obh- 
gations we owe to our merchants, for 
confenting fo chearfully to a {ufpenfi 
on of their trade with Britain, From 
the benefits we have derived from 
their virtue, it would be unjutt to in- 
finuate, that there ever will be the 
leat danger 1n trulling the defence 
of our liberties to them; but | would 
with to guard againti placing one body 
of men only upon that forlorn hope, 
to which a non_ importation agreement 
muft always expofe them, For this 
purpofe, I would fill their flores wiih 
the manufactures of American looms, 
and thus eftablifh their trade upon a 
foundation, that cannot be fhaken, 
Here then we derive an anfwer to the 
laft objection that was mentioned ; 
for, in proportion as manufattones 
flourifh in America, they muft de- 
cline in Britain: and it is well known, 
that her manufactories alone have 
rendered her formidable in all our 
contefts wih her. Thefe are the 
foundation of all her riches and pow- 
er. Thefe have made her merchants 
nobles, and her nobles princes. ‘I hele 
carred her fo triumphantly through 
the late expenfive war; and thefe are 
the fupport of a power, more danger- 
ous to the liberties of America, than 
her fleets and armies—I mean the 
power of corruption. I aim not one 
of thofe vindittive patriots, who ex- 
ult in the prefpeét of the decay of the 
manufatiories of Britain, I can for- 
give her late attempts to enflave us, in 
the memory of our once mutual free- 
dom and happinefs. And fhould her 

liberty —her arts—her fleets and ar- 
mies—and her empire ever be interred 
in britain, I hope they wall all nie 
in Britith garments only in America, 
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revent the uneafy fenfations arifing 
ont thame, were the firft and moft ne- 
celfary purpofes, which clothes were 
inended to anfwer, While thefe fim- 
ple ends were all that were aimed at ; 
aud while men were fatished, if thefe 
{imple ends were obtained, there was 
nv necellity for any ditlerence in the 
drefs of the different fexes. Their 
garments were compofed of the fame 
materials, wrought up in the fame 
manner, and made in the fame form. 
Diftinct fathions, however, peculiarly 
fuited co the confkiuuion, and the oc- 
cupations of each fex, were foon in- 
vented. and ufed; but a long time 
elapfed, and fociety rofe to confider- 
able degrees of refinement, before the 
{exes were difinguifhed from each 
other, by garments of a'd.ilerent kind, 
* The only garb* of the ancients, 
both for males and females, feems to 
have been a kind of flannel, which 
they commonly wore white or grey, 
and which they {coured, as often as it 
grew dirty.’? Afierwards, clothes, 
which were, at firlt, defigned only for 
ule, were converted into an orna- 
ment; and what was introduced by 
necellity, became, in this, as in many 
other inflances, an objett of luxury. 
New improvements in drefs were 
mide 5 new purpofes were ferved by 
it; it adorned, as well as defended, 
the body ; and each fex ava led them- 
felves of it, in order to affurne that ap- 
pearance, and to fet off thofe qualines, 
which were moft agreeable in the eyes of 
the other, What are the qualities, by 
which the ladtes captivate us o—DBeau- 
tv, delicacy, fofinefs, refineinent. 
Their drefs th 
them. What are the qualities, by 
which we recommend ourfelves to the 
fair ?—Senfe, courage, maynanimity, 
honour. Thefe fhould, in the fame 
manner, be exprefled by our drefs, 
Since, then, the qualities, expreffed 
by drefs, fhould be different in the 
different fexes, the rules, refpecting 
it, fhould be different Iikewife. Thole 
refpecting that of the women, I de- 
livered in a former number, thofe re- 
{petting that of the men, {hall be the 
fubject of this. 

It is obvious, that the virtues of the 
male fex havea greater proportion of 
timplicity, and are lefs connected, 
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mld be the emblem of 


in our imaginations, with ornament, 
than the virtues which conftitute fe- 

male merit. It follows, that the dre{s, 
which 1s fitted to reprefent us in the 
moft advantageous manner, muft be 
more unadorned, than that which is 
fitted to give the moll graceful appears 
ance to the ladies, What ornament 

which ts expected in their drefs, would 
be prepofterous in ours, It might be 
imagined, indeed, upon the firit view 
of the matter, that, although fuch or- 
nament would not fuggelt the idea of 
an accomplilhed male charatter, it 
would at feait fuggeit the idea of 
thofe qualities, which we admire in 
the fairfex, But this is by no means 
the cafe, As a timid behaviour, 
which is natural and becoming in a 
woman, would expofe a man to the 
imputation of irrefolution and cow- 
wer fo the fame gaiety of drefs, 
which, in the former, would be thought 
expreilive of beauty and refinement, 
would be regarded, in the laiter, asa 
mark of vanity, and a ridiculous af- 
fectation of fhew. What ts natural 
to one charatter, is very unnatural io 
the other, Our ideas of beauty and 
deformity, and the confequent im- 
prellions of pleafure and difguft, arife 
from a relative, not an unconnected 
view of things, and from the congru- 
ity, OF incongruity, (he proportion or 
difproportion, which we obfeive a- 
mong them. 

I would not be underflood to ex- 
clude every ornament from the drefs 
of a gentieman: I only mean, that 
the ornaments, which he ufes, fhould 
be manly and decent, and fhould be- 
fpeak the dignity of him, who ufes 
them. Each fex value themtelves up- 
on thofe qualifications, that are moft 
pleafing tothe other, ‘The fair fex, 
who difcover themfelves to be better 
judges of what ts truly valuable, than 
we are, beftow, in determining the 
merit of our characters, more of iheir 
elteem on the accomplifhinents of the 
mind, and lefs on thofe of the body, 
than we do, while we determine (Me 
merit of cher charatters, For this 
realon, the importance of a man, at d 
the terms on which he may expect to 
hand with the fair, depend not fo 


much upon his p-tion, of upon the 
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our fex, depend upon the beauty and 
elegance of her external appearance. 
Much attention, therefore, given to 
dicfs, 1s more excufable, and general- 
ly meets with greater indulgence | ina 
Jady, than ina gentleman. The for- 
mer may without blame employ more 
time at her toilette, than the latter is 
allowed to employ under the hands of 
his barber. 

That we are lefs difpofed to fhew 
favour io a paflton for drefs in a man, 
than in a woman, appears from an 
ebfervation, whic h { am going to 
make on our language ;—and obferva- 
nons, drawn from language, are, of 
all others, the molt convincing proofs 
of the general fentiments of thofe, a- 
inong whom 11 1s fpoken, General cuf- 
tom is lis fovereign arbiter; and gene- 
ral cufiom can aiife only from ge ame 
confent. ‘The obfervacion I {peak of, 
is this, that we have no term to ex: 
prefs a lady, who is immoderately 
fond of diets: we mult defcribe her 
by a circumlucution—a decifive argu- 
ment, that the idea feldom occurs; 
for if it did, we thould certainly pro- 
vide a name > Sas j it. But when a gen- 
tleman is diffinguifhed by the finery 
of his drefs, more than by any thing 
elle, we characterize hin in a fingle 
word—we call him a beau. 

I do not recolleét to have heard a 
man of fenfe fligmatized with the ap- 

ellanon of beau; though I have 
eset men of fenfe, as confpicuous for 
the gaiety and elegance of their drefs, 
as Il have ever known beaux to be. 
It may be worth while to enquire into 
the reafon of this difference. It is to 
be obferved, that, when we demon- 
ftrate one a beau, we do not only 
mean, that he is exceflively attached 
to the fineries of drefs ; but alfo, that 
his attachment is that circumMance, 
for which he is principally remarkable, 
which trikes our attention mof, and 
which is the belt titted to recal h's idea 
to our minds. In fhort, th 4 word boau 
is defer.ptive. of acharatier, ‘Thus, 
to fay, iat a man ts covetous, only 
lenotes, that he has an inordinate 
love fot money ; bui to fay that he isa 
mifer, imphes that his ine irdinatc love 
for mon ey, is that quality, by w hic h 
he is chiefly diftineuifhed from all 
cthe cmen yan di is « onfeque atly the pro- 
persed circumilance, by which he can 
be Cuferibed, Now let us confider 
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the fleps, which we take in forming 
characiers: we will find the imagina. 
ton, as well as the judgment, employ. 
ed inthis procefs, A furprifing di- 
verlity, blended with a fuiprifing uni- 
formuy, is diffufed over the human 
fpecies, Every one pariakes of the 
properties coinmon to his nature ; and 
at the fame time, every one polleffes 
properties peculiar to himfelf, or com- 
mon to him wubh a very fous. It is 
the office of the judgment, to ¢ cull out 
thofe fingular qualities, by which each 
indiv St is diltinguifhed, and to fet 
them apart, as the materials, from 
which his charatier is to be formed. 
The imagination difcriminates fhill 
farther, and introduces a {till greater 
degree of refinement. Unwiiling to 
be perplexed with attending to all the 
peculiar properties, which are to be 
found in every perfon, fhe feletts and 
fixes upon that fingle one, which i 
molt confpicuovs. The fingle peculiar 
property, therefore, which is molt cone 
picuous in any ind.vidual, is that, from 
which we denominate his charatter, 
Thefe reflexions, I think, aflord 
us a very fatisfactory realon, why the 
fame gaiety of drefs, which will not 
expofe a man of fenfe to the rifque of 
being Calied a beau, will fix that cha- 
rater upon one, who 1s diflinguithed 
by nothing but ‘his drefs, The drefs 
may be the fame in both cafes; but 
here is the ditlerence: in one cafe, 
there is fomething, ft ull more eminent 
than drefs, to attrach the unagination; 
in the oiher cafe, the imaginatwn 
refls upon the drets, becaufe there is 
no more dignified objeét to attract tt, 
I am forry, that the refult of my 
reafoning is, that thei importance of a 
beau, in the opinion of all thofe, who 
afcribe that character (0 him, depends 
upon exterior ornaments ; and th 
he may he defig gated, with an atoll 
lueral propr iety, the creature of his 
barber and taylor. Under their form- 
ing hands, he commences his being, 
in the morning: and, at night, when 
he ts firrpt of the digmty, w hich they 
bclieeal on him, he {rinks into his 
native infignificancy ; and mull wait 
the renewe d efort of their refufci- 
tating influence, in order to be railed 
aga’ a to exiflen ce the fucceeding day. 
One would imagine, that it mull mor- 
t fv him exceedingly. to reflect, that, 
tee ffax he if he lays 
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afide his better part; and that what 
remains, 1s of fo little confideration 
in the elleem of thofe, whom he con- 
verfes with, as not even to eater into 
the compofition of the idea, which 
they form of his charatler, 

But while my reafoning, if it be juft, 
proves thar one who has generally got 
the character ofa beau, ts a perfon of 
very little confequence in the opinion 
of his acqua'ntance—tt points out, at 
the fame ums, avery eafy method, by 
wach be may rid himfelf of the con- 
tenpuble charatier, or lofe it in amore 
reputable one. He has only to dim- 
nih the finery of his drefs, tril 1 be- 
comes fill lefs eminent than himfelf; 
or £his pafhon for thew will not per- 
mit him to taxe this method, he has on- 
lyvro acquire fome valuable accom- 
plifhment, which will render himielf 
more eminent than his dreis. 

Philadelphia, April 4, 1763. 
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Memotrs of the poet John Cfhorn, 
OHN OSBORN) was bern in 

J the year 1719, at Sandwich, i 
toe county of Barnfable: his father, 
who was a man of letters, (orn and 
educated im Ireland, but of Scouifh 
parents) was then employed at Sand- 
wich, asa f{chool-mafler. Not long 
atierwards he was fettled mn the minif- 
try, at Eaflham, in the fame county, 
Arthe age of nineteen, voung Ofbora 
was entered a ftudent at Harvard col- 
‘ve, where he was remarked, asa live- 
ly genus, and made good proficien- 
cy in hterature, He commenced ba- 
ciclor of arts, in the year 1795, and 
received the degree of mafler of arts, 
at the expiration of the ufual period, 
The tirit entrance into the world, 
of a young fludent whofe future prot- 
petts depend on his profeifion, and 
that profeflion upon his own choice, is 
frequently marked with tndecifion and 
inactivity. This was the cale with 
Olborn, After leaving college, he 
repaired to his father’s houfe, at 
Eatham, and fpent fome time ina 
Hae of irrefolution, ** To while a- 
way this aukward interyal’’ in fome 
intellectual exercifes, and probably 
10 gratify the wifhes.of his father, 
more than with any ferious intention 
of purfuing the clerical life, he paid 
me attention to divinity. Atan al- 
‘ectaion of the neighbouring clergy, 
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at Chatham, he delivered a fermon, 
which he had compoted, The inge- 
nuity of this difcourfe, which was 
not perfectly orthodox, it is faid, 
commanded the approbation of the 
reverend hearers. After this exhibi- 
tion, we hear no more of him in the 
clerical line ; and indeed, it is at this 
pertod that we trace him ina very 
different walk of amufement ; for the 
whaling fong appears foon to have 
fucceeded the produttion of the fer- 
mon, 

The inhabitants of the town of 
Ealtham, and, indeed, of the whole 
of Cape-Cod, were, at that time, 
principally engaged in the whaling 
bufinets. At the requelt of fome of 
‘bes fea-faring friends, with whoma 
focial, lively temper led mr. Olborn 
to be much converfant, he compofed 
this fong, which no true whaleman, 
tis prefumed, can fing, or hear fung, 
but with rapture. 

Tt lias been faid by fome, who are 
poficfied of th's performance, and are 
informed of its author, that he went 
a whaling voyage himfelf. But this 
is a miitake—it origiated, probably, 
from the livelinels and propriety of 
ius deferiptions, which naturally cre- 
ated a prefumption, that he was per- 
foaally converfant with thefe tcenes, 
which he fo juitly reprefents. How- 
ever ilrongly ihe wonders of the deep 
might ftrike upon the fancy of Oi- 
born, it is not probable, that he tn- 
dulged any inclination to take more 
than a poetic view of them, All hrs 
information, in this line, was derived 
from converfation wirh a clals of men, 
many of whom are exiremely intelli- 
gent and amuling. Ilis aitention, in 
the mean ame, was d rected to an em- 
ployment, more contiftent with his 
education, and better fuited to his 
temper, Having determined upon the 
medical profethon, and qualified him- 
felf for prattice, induced doubtlefs by 
hetter profpects in bufinefs, he remov- 
ed to Middletown in Connecticut. 
The time of b's retnoval is not precife- 
ly afcertained. It was probably afrer 
receiving his fecond degree at col- 
lege; for, while at Eailham, it 1s 
faid, he was invited to accept a tutor- 
fhip at college, which he declined, 
on account of a propofed matrimom- 
al connexion, with which a tmtorlh:p 
Wds Icompat vie. This connexion 
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he afterwards formed with a mifs 
Doane, of Chathan. Few particulars 
can be collected concerming him, af- 
ter his removal to Connetticut, Fis 
fitter, now living at Plymouth, from 
whom the foregoing intelligence has 
been principally received, knows but 
little concerning him, after that peri- 
od. She received a letter from him, 
dated, Middletown, March 8, 1753, 
in which he gives the following de- 
{eription of himfelf and family—** our 
family at prefent are in ufual plghr, 
except myfclf. 1 am confined chiefly 
to the houfe, am weak, lame, and 
uneafy, and never expect to be hearty 
and ftrong again. I nave lingered a- 
long, almoll two years, a life not 
worth having ; and how much longer 
it will lait, I cannot tell. We have 
fix children; the eldeft fourteen years 
old, Jali November—the youngell, 
two years, laft January—the elde!! a 
daughter, the next a fon, and fo on to 
the end of the chapter.”’ , 

The illnefs, ach he mentions, 
was the effect of a fever, of which he 
never recovered. The life, which he 
efleemed not worth having, lalled but 
a thort time, after he wrote the above- 
mentioned letter. He died foon af- 
ter, at the age of forty ; and his filter 
received the news of his death ag 
Boflon, at the fame time that the re- 
ceived the letter. No information 
can be given of the ficuatton of his 
fam ly, except that one of his fons 1s 
now living at Middletown and 1s al- 
fo a phyfician, 

The manners of mr. Ofborn, it is 
faid, were plain, open, and agree- 
able: his temper chearful, mild, and 
focial ; while fincerity and integrity 
charatterifed his conduét. 

_ With refpect to fcholarfhip, there 
18 good reafon to prefume him confi- 
derably eminent, and his morals were 
unimpeachable. A regard to truth, 
which ought to be the firft law in eve- 
ry department of hiftory, compels the 
mention of a fuggeftion from {ome of 
his cotemporaries and others, that he 
was erroneous im his religious princi- 
les. The charge is indefinite, and 
eaves the kind and degree of his 
herefy, if he was heretical, undeter- 
mined, It can only be encountered 
therefore by general obfervations, 
which are naturally fuggelled by the 
eccafion, 
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In the eflablifhment of a man’s re. 
ligious belef upon rational convittion 
there is necellarily a period of doubt 
and uncertainty. At that period, he 
who has more vivacity than difcre. 
tion, will frequently exprefs himfelf 
moll unguardedly ; and a youthful 
imagination often fuggefts many un- 
warrantable fentiments, which cooler 
reafon, ata fubfequent moment, would 
reprobate and condemn. = It frequent. 
ly happens, that the eccentric fallies 
of this pertod make too deep an im- 
preflion, and the religious opinions 
of aman are invariably determined 
hy obfervers, ata time, when in reg. 
lity he has no opinon at all, The 
honett enquirer, in the mean time, 
fill travels on in fearch of truth; 
and having found her facred fhrine, 
is unable frequently, though ever af. 
ter one of her fincere and meritorious 
votaries, to wipe of the opprobrium 
of having once wandered tn error, 
Thefe obfervations are prefumed to 
be applicable to the cafe of mr, Of 
born, in regard to that part of his 
charatter, now under confideration, 
In the gaiety of his heart, inthe free 
and unreferved moments of youthful 
intercourfe, he probably uttered fen- 
timents equally unjuflifiable and_un- 
true: but they ought to have been 
contidered rather as the offspring of 
a lively fancy, than the refult of a 
feitied opinion. At a later period, 
it may be allowed alfo that he ditter- 
ed from many of his worthy cotem- 
poraries in points deemed important ; 
but that he difbclieved revelation, or 
was unfettled in. the fundamentals of 
the chriflian faith, is inadmiflible. 
Independent of other arguments, the 
circumflances of being urged by his 
father to enter into the miniftry, and 
to preach the fermon at Chatham, 
together with the invitation to ofhei- 
ate inan important ftation at college, 
all tend to difprove it. 

Sufficient having been faid re- 
fpeéting his principles, it is prefun- 
ed, a few pt <tr may now be 


indulged, upon what is lefs proble- 
matic, his poetical charatter. His 
performances in this line are before 


the public. That they have many 
beauties, will be acknowledged by 
every one. In the ftyle, and in the 
conttru€tion of the verfe, an accurate 
examiner may difcover fome defetts, 
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which, confidering the period, in 
which he wrote, are very excufable. 
‘The productions of men of genius bear 
the characteriftic features of the age, 
in which they live, at the fame time 
that they improve them, Co:mpoli- 
tion is tke a manufaéture : its quality 
is conformable tothe demand. With 
Chaucer, Shakefpeare, Milton, and 
Dryden, regularly fucceeding each 
other, refinement may be obferved 
to be regularly progreilive; unul at 
length the Englith nation had arrived 
tw fach a degree of refinement, that 
only fuch highly polifhed numbers, 
as flowed from the pen of a Pope, 
could pleafe. ‘T’ocommand apolaufe, 
i wasneceflary for him to be juft 
{uch a poer, as he was; and te that 
neceflity, he was probably indebted 
for his celebrity. He mounted the 
fummit of Parnaffus; but he was 
mounted (if the expreflion is allow- 
able) by the fhoulders of the age. 
When there, he played the tyrant, 
while, as it happens with many poli- 
tical tyrants, the origin of his eleva- 
tion was forgotten, 

While fcanning the fublime refi- 
dence of Pope, let us not lofe fight of 
Olborn, The application of the pre- 
ceding obfervations is evident; and 
the intelligent reader will readily re- 
collect and acknowledge, that the ge- 
mus and circumflances of the time, 
in which he wrote, as they did not 
require, fo they were not favourable 
to, that polifh and refinement in poe- 
try, which at this time perhaps ought 
to be expetted. New England poe- 
try was, for a long time, far below 
mediocrity, Ovvorn wrote in the 
year 1735; and it will be difficult to 
find any of our produttions, previous 
to his, equally polifhed in ttyle, and 
accuratetn expreflion. His principal 
excellence is defcription, which, as 
an eminent modern critic obferves, 
“isthe great ceft of a poet’s imagina- 
tion, and always diflinguifhes an ori- 
gnal from a fecond-rate genius.” 
The circumflances in both his perfor- 
mances, are all judicioufly chofen, 
and clothed in a verfification eafy and 
hamomous, The fimle, with which 
the eleviac ep {tle clofes, is particu. 
larly friking, and in the la line, 
teecho of the found to the fenfe 1s 
pecul arly beautiful. 

Aficr thefe encomiums, it is not 

an 


Vie 





without hefitation, that a query is figs 
gelted, whether he has not. in fome 
inftances, given us a fpecimen of the 
fublime ? Perhaps the idéa arifes from 
that blind partiality, which a com. 
mentator frequently feels for his au- 
thor. This will be determined by 
examinanon, For the folution of 
this queflion, accurate ideas of the 
fublime ought to be eltablifhed. Noe 
to enter into the theories of different 
writers upon this fubject, the beft ap- 
proved definition of the fublime in- 
cludes the following characteriitics 3 
—an object magnificent, awful or e- 
levating—a detcription flrong, con- 
cife and fimple. With a view to 
thefe rules, let the following flanzas, 
defcriptive of the death of the whale, 
be confidered. 


* In rage fhe makes a mighty bound ; 
Thick foams the whiten’d fea ; 

The waves in circles rife around, 
And wid’ning roll away. 

© She lafhes with hertail around, 
And blows her red’ning breath : 

She breaks the air—a deaf’ning 

found— 

While ocean groans beneath. 


** From num’rous wounds, with 
crimfon flood, 
She ftains the frothy feas, 
And gafps, and blows her lateft 
blood, 
While quiv’ring life decays.’ 
That the object is of the fublime kind, 
cannot be difputed. The Leviathan, 
inthe book of Job, is acknowledg- 
ed to be fuch. Homer’s Jupiter, 
and Milton’s Saian, are fearcely fu- 
erior; and it 1s furely equal to the 
fdeste of Ojhan, 

Strength of defcription confifts 
principally in a proper choice of cir 
cumitances, calculated to place the 
object in the moft ftriking point of 
view, Whatdo we fee in the de- 
fcriprion before us ? ‘The ‘wounded 
moniler bounding—the fea thickly 
foaming—the waves rifing—wide cir- 
cles forming-—the whale itiuggling— 
blood {poursng—the air refounding— 
ocean groaning—the frothy ‘waves 
{tained with crimfon—the lalt blood 
iffuing—and-the whale at length qui- 
vering indeach, Every circurnttance 
is felefted that can ferve to heyinen 
the (cene, and none that could des 
grade or weaken it, are admiitcd, 
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If the writer has been happy in this 
capital aid to the fublune, we do not 
find him lefs fo, in the other effenual 
requilite, Simplicity is placed by 
critics in oppotition to ftudied and 
profufe ornament: concifenefs to fu- 
perfluousexpretlion. 1n the lines be- 
tore us, we find no glittering orna- 
ments ; there are no unneceflary words: 
the epithets f{paringly bellowed, and 
fome of them molt happily chofen. 
So timple is the narration, that fcarce 
a figure occurs. There 1s no wander- 
ing in generals; every thing 1s mark- 
ed and particular; and every line 
fugyells a new image. We are not 
detained by an ampl:fication ; but the 
writer, as if contcious of his own 
firength, and the copioufnefs of his 
theme, quits a circumltance rapidly, 
to hurry us on to another, {till more 
lively and flriking. His excellence, 
in the lalt mentioned particulars, 1s 
heightened by the circumftance of 
his writing in rhyme. This {pecies of 
poetry frequently requires fo many fu- 
perfluous expretlions to make out the 
rhyme which would otherwrfe be re- 
jected, that it has been thought in- 
confillent with the fublime. Hence 
feveral paffayes in Homer, which are 
truly fublime, have joff ther f{pirit in 
mr. Pope’s tranflation, Ofborn feems 
not to have fuffered by this embar- 
raffinent. 

His pretenfions to the fublime have 
been examined by the rules of eriti- 
cifm ; which the connoiffeurs in that 
art, will doubtlefs onfider. To thofe 
who judge, as Ofborn wrote, by their 
own feelings, rather than by critical 
rules, we appeal: by their united 
decifion let it be determined, whether 
Ofborn’s death of the whale, is, or 
is not, a fpecimen of the true fublime, 

Jt may appear chimerical to give 
poetic rank to a man, whofe only 
produdiions, that have been given to 
the public, are two brief perform- 
ances. But poetical iesimalaiael are 
not to be ellimated by number, but 
by weight; the flerling weight of 
originahty. Mallet’s ballad of Mar- 
garet’s Ghoft firft introduced him to 
notice; and the plaintive Gray 1s 
better know as the author of the 
Elegy written in a Country Church 
Yard, than by any of his fubfequent 
performances, 
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Hints on the manufaclure and prefer. 
vation of butter. 
| Kip RGE quantities of butter 
exported from New England ts 
the Eafi Indies, were fold as low as 
four coppers per pound, owing to the 
following errors, and tmatrention in 
putting up that article, viz.—nor 
working out-the buttermilk, putting 
large quantities of {alt between the 
layers, faking it with coarfe, dark, 
unfuitable falt, not foaking the kegs 
with flrong brine before the butier js 
put in, for which reaton the part next 
to the wood is much injured ; fome 
kegs made of fappy, unfit timber, and 
butter of different complexions put 
down indifcriminately, which exceed- 
ingly injures the appearance, 

It is of the utmolt confequence to 
have our butter and beef fuperior in 
quality (as they foon will be in quan- 
tity) to thofe of Ireland ; otherwife 
we thall be deprived of foreign mar- 
kets; or wher thofe articles are ex- 
ported, they mult be fold, as above, 
to a great lofs. Hf the following di- 
reftions be carefully attended to, they 
will foon eftablith the reputation of 
our butter, and ra:fe its value. 

Let the butter be made, while the 
milk or cream remains {weet ; the bur- 
termilk entirely worked out ; a quanti- 
ty of clean, white, fine falt, fuiheient 
to keep it perfettly fweet, vrorked 
into it; packed, without any falt be- 
tweer the layers, into kegs that will 
contain fix or eight gallons, made of 
white oak timber, free from fap, tight 
and full bound; let the kegs be well 
foaked with flrong brine, and tarred, 
before the butter 1s packed ; and en- 
deavour to fill each keg, as near a 
pofble, wih butter of one com- 
plexion. 

It would be bef to have all butter 
put up at the dairies, foon after it 1s 
churned and prepared for packing; 
but, as aconfiderable part 1s carried 
in lumps to the country er 
and foon becomes rancid, if fuffered 
to lie expofed to the air in their fhops 
(which is too frequently the cafe) 
much, therefore, depends on their at- 
tention to pack it immediately, o> 
ferving the above direttions, and de- 
pofiting it afterwards in cool cellars. 

Worcefler, (Maffachufetis,) 

May 21, 1719. 
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Conflitutton of the Baltimore manu- 
fatluring /octety. 


E, the fubfcribers, being de- 

firous to promote the internal 
manufactures of this country, do af- 
fociate ourielves under the utle of 
the Baltumore manufacturing compa- 
ny; and im order to carry our views 
into effett, have agreed to the fol- 
lowing rules or conitiuiion, viz. 

1. he funds of this company fhall 
conftlt at leait of one hundred fhares, 
of ten pounds each thare; one half 
tobe paid on the elettion of direc- 
tors and treafurer, and the remain- 
¢er in two months, if demanded, 

Il, Every {ubfcriber hereby: un- 
dertakes to pay for one fhare each, 
and he may fubfcribe for and hold fe- 
veral ihares ; for which, in like man- 
ner, he hereby agrees to pay; and in 
the election for odficers of this com- 
pany, and all other matiers, he {hall 
have a vote for each thare he holds, 
asfar as three fhares; and one vote 
turevery additional three fhares af- 
ierwards, 

1il, The fubfcribers fhall elect by 
ballot feven of the company, who 
fhall be cailed diretiors, and one of 
the faid company, who {thall be trea- 
jurer ; they thall continue in office for 
one year, and may be re-elected ; the 
directors {hall have the whole direction 
of the funds, with power to receive 
further fubferiptions, at fuch rates as 
they may think proper, to carry into 
elect the defigns of this inftitution, 
aad thall determine the manner of do- 
ing bufinefs, appoint a fecretary, the 

eceflary clerks, agents, and fervants, 

and fhall lay before the fociety, at 
the annual meetings, a general flate- 
ment of their proceedings and ac- 
counts; which ftatement and accounts 
fhall be lodged with the treafurer for 
the examination and infpettion of any 
of the (ubferibers, for at leait ten days 
yuor to fuch annual meetings. 

IV. No thare thall be transferable 
until the whole of the fub{cription is 
pad, and then the transfer thal be 
ny an acknowledgment of the fale 
entered on the books of the compa- 
ny, inthe prefence of the treafurer. 
_V. When a hundred {hares are 
fubfcribed for, the fubfcribers {hall 
be called together by public notice, 
im order to choofe the directors and 
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treafurer, and commence the bufi- 
ne{s of the company. 

V1. The fubfcribers fhall not be 
engaged or bound by any att of the 
mauagers or direftors to a greater a- 
mountthan the thare, or fhares, for 
which they fubfcribe. 

VII. The company at their annu- 
al general meetings, which {hall always 
be on the firlt Monday in April, may 
make fuch order as {hall be judged 
proper, with regard to the dividend, 
ifany, of the profits arifing from the 
bulinefs to be conduéted by this com- 


pany. 

VIII. If any fubfcriber is deh- 
cient in pay'ng the amount of his fhare, 
or fhares by him fubleribed, one month 
afier the fame becomes due and is 
demanded, fuch fubferiber thall for- 
feit and make good to the company 
out of the money he has paid, twenty- 
five per cent. on the fum he 1s deh- 
cient. 

IX. The company at their third 
annual meeting, or at any future pe- 
riod thereafter, fhall have it in their 
power, if three-fourths of the votes 
agree thereto, to diffolve the faid 
company, and to order the flock and 
property to be fold for the benefit of 
the proprietors. 

X. Every fubfcriber fhall have a 
right in all cafes to vote by proxy, 
fuch proxy being appointed under his 
hand and feal, 

XI. The treafurer fhall give fecv- 
rity for the faithful difcharge of this 
truft, to fuch amount and to fuch ee 
fon or perfons as the directors fhall 
deem proper, : 

XII. We will! endeavour to obtain 
an incorporation of this company, 


>: == S- 


Inflrudtions from the town of New- 
port, to George Hazard, . Henry 
Marchant, George Champlin, Pe- 
leg Clarke, William Tripp, and 
George Sears, «/qrs. repre/enta- 
tives of the faid town of Newport, 
to the hon. gen. affembly of the 
fate of Rhode Ifland, and Provi- 
“dence Plantations. 

MPRESSED with a fenfe of the 
necellity and jullice of an imme- 
diate compliance with the recommen- 
dation of the honourable the congrefs, 
refpediing the new form of govern- 
nent, forthe united flares of Ame- 
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rica, we cannot forbear renewing our 
inflru¢tions to you on this intereiting 
fubjett. 

We are now arrived at a period, 
when the prine:ples which have attu- 
ated an oppofition to the calling a ftate 
convention in this fiate, cannot ope- 
rate. 

All the flates (this and North Ca- 
rolina excepted) have acceded to the 
new confliution, and the latter hath 
ordered a convention to be called. 
‘The unanimity which hath prevailed 
in the acceding flates, in the eleétion 
of a federal prefident, vice prefident, 
fenaiors, and reprefentatives, hath 
fully evinced their approbation of the 
prefent {yftem of government. The 
new congrefs 1s formed, and the new 
government will foon be in regular 
motion, and operate with fuitable en- 
ergy. The oppoters of 1t in this fate 
mult therefore be convinced, that 
their oppofition to it hath proved and 
will prove inelfeétual. 

Let us now advert to fome of the 
riuinous conf quences which will refult 
fiom the obtimate continuance of an 
oppofition to a meafure which has 
beer fo generally adopred by the unit- 
ed jiates, and 1s now ellablifhed. 

This flate cannot exill without 
commerce, agriculture, and manufa- 
teres; thefe are naturally connected, 
and muil rife and tall togeiher, how- 
ever the bad policy of fome men may 
have endeavoured to difunite them, 
But can we expect that our trade with 
the united flaies will be continued, if 
we ftill refufe to unite and harmonize 
with them, or tha: it will be favoura- 
bly received by fore:gn nations ? 

Have we not reafon rather to con- 
clude, that we fthall be viewed by 
both as an impotent, refractory ftate, 
which has forfeited all pretences to a 
friendly intercourfe with them ? we 
may therefore be affured our foreign 
trede muft ceafe for want of federal 
protcétion, and that the ports of our 
once fifter flates w Il be fhut againtt 
us. 

The inhabitants of the principal ma- 
ritime towns, and of this in particular, 
will then fuffer the fevereft difirefs : 
—we receive the firll neceflaries of 
life, bread and firewood, chiefly from 
the other flates ; and a large propor- 
tion of the inhabitants entirely depend 
for their fubfillence on commeree, and 


raifins flax. 
muft perifh with its deftruétion, In thig 


wretched fituation, neceflity will oblige 
them as the lait alternative to apply w 
the federal government for relief and 
proétteion, and it will be undoubtedly 
ailorded to them. 

Anxious to avoid the calamities 
which threaten us, and defirous to 
participate in the advantages, which 
in the opinion of the wifett and bef 
men in the united flates, will refult 
from an adoption of the new conftitu- 
tion, and at the fame time folicitous for 
the exillence, happinefs and profpe- 
rity of this fate, we your conttituents 
renew our inflructions, and urge you 
by every confideratuion that is dear and 
valuable, to continue your flrenuous 
and laudable exertions, to obtain, at 
the next felhon of the general aflem- 
bly, an act for calling a convention 
in this flate, for the purpofe of adopt- 
ing the conititution, as recommended 
by the late general convention at Phi- 
ladeiphia. 

Voted unanimoully, 

P. Baker, jun, town clerk, 
May, 1789. 

a4 DP SH ~ 4 
DireGiens for ratfing flax. Pub 

lified by order of the commifhoners 
and truftees for fifherics, manu- 
faSlures, and improvement s, ia 

Scotland.—And enriched with notes 


June, 


futted to the fotl and climate of 


Pennfylvania, by a gentleman long 
in the pradiwce of rating flax 
here.—P. 4%. 

Management of the flax, after rip- 
pling, and before watering. 
USHES fhould be puiled and 
dried during the fummer, for 

tying the handtals of fax for the wa- 

ter. They fave flax, and anfwer well 
for this purpofe, as they do not ealily 
rot in the water; and may be dried 
again, and kept for next year’s ule, 

The flax, from the rippling comb, 
being properly forted, as before men- 
tioned, fhould be put up in {mall beets, 
never larger than a man can ealily 
grafp with both his hands, and ued 
flack with a band of ruthes, The 
flax that has flood long in the field, 
will be bent or crooked, and there- 
fore mufl be carefully ftraitened with 
one’s hands and knees, and laid even 
together in a mow, ina fhade or barn, 

‘The mow ought to be raifed regularly 
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one row above another, until it rifes 
so the lofting, or is prefled down with 
jogs or oth and a fullicient weight 
bove them. In this fituation it thould 
remain from twelve to twenty-four 
hours, according as the flax is dry, 
This compreiling, and laying of the 
flax together, mellows it alfo, and 
prepares it the better for the watering. 
Of watering flax. 

A running tiream watles the lint, 
makes 1 white, and frequencly carries 
itaway. Loughs, by the great quan- 
tiiy and motion of the water, walle 
the flax alfo, and whiten 1, though 
not fo much as running flreams, Both 
rivers and loughs water the flax quick- 
er than canals, 

Bur all flax ought to be watered tn 
canals, which fhould, if polhble, be 
dug in clay ground, as that foil retains 
the water bet: but if a firm retentive 
foil cannot be found, the bottom or 
fides of the canal, or both the bottom 
and fides, may be lined with clay; or, 
inftead of lining the fides with clay, 
wich might fail down, aditch may be 
du: oneach fide of the canal, and filled 
wih clay, which will prevent both 
extraneous water from entering, and 
the water within from running off. 

A canal of about fixity feet long, 
feven feet broad, and two feet and a 
half deep, will generally water the 
growth of an acre of flax. Ifthe ca- 
nal be deeper, the water near the bot- 
tom will be too cold; confequently 
the flax will not be fo foon, nor fo 
equally watered. But if the ground 
be loofe, and fubject to lofe waiter, 
then the canal may be filled to the 
depth of three feet, but deeper is not 
advifable*, 

_ The canal ought, if poffible, be 
filed with freth fofi water from a 
river or brook, two or three weeks 
before the flax is put in, and expofed 
all that time to the heat of the fun, 
The greater way the river or brook 
has ran, the fofier, and therefore the 
better will the water be, Springs, or 
fhort runs from hills, are too cold, un- 
lets the water be allowed to fland long 
in the cana!, Water from coal or 
iron is very bad for flax. <A little of 

NOTE, 

ee In this climate, a pond or canal, 
tilled with water from the coldetft 
{pring, will, in twenty-four hours, be 
fificently warm to receive flax, 


, 


the powder of galls thrown into a glafs 
of water, will immediately difcover 
if it comes from iron, by turning 
it to adark colour, more or lefs nng- 
ed in proportion to the quantity of 
that mineral it contains, 

The canal ought not to be under 
any fhade ; as this, befides preventing 
the fun from foftening the water, 
would make part of the canal cooler 
than other parts, and by that means 
water the flax unequally, 

The flax-raifer may obferve, when 
the water is brought to a proper heat, 
fmall plants rifing in i, numbers of 
{mall infeéts and reptiles generating, 
and bubbles of air rifing on the fur- 
face. If no fuch figns appear, the wae 
ter mu‘t not be warm enough, or ws 
otherw.fe unfit for flax. 

Mofs-holes, when not much deep- 
er than before defcribed, anfwer well 
for watering flax. 

The fooner flax is watered in the 
fame feafon in which it 1s pulled, tae 
better; and none fhould be put into 
the water afier the middle of Sep- 
vember. t 

The beets of flax, before d {cribed, 
fhould .be lad into the canal, in 
rows acrofs it ; the fir row of 
beers with their crop-ends lean.ng 
upon the end of the canal, about a 
foot above the botiem, and the root- 
ends floping downwards; the crop- 
ends of the fecond row overlapping 
the band of the firit row; and {o on 
ti'l the canal be filled. Vermin are 
fondelt of the tender crop-end ; 
which, one might think, fhould for 
that reafon he put downmoft: but, 
as that end requires the warmell wa- 
ter, therefore, upon the whole, it 1s 
thought moit advifable to keep ut up- 
permoft, 

The whole flax in the canal ought 
to be carefully covered from the fun, 
and kept under water witha weight 
of fods ; the grafly fide next the flax, 
to keep it clean. If the flax ts nat 
covered, although it be under the wa- 
ter, the fun will difcolour i. But 
it ought by no means to be fo much 
prefied down, as to prevent the water 


NOTE. 

+ This direction will not hold good 
in Pennfylvania, becaufe our wea- 
ther after that time and even to the 
middle of October, 13 warm enough 
to water-rot flax er hemp, 
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from penetrating freely through every 
partot it, When fods cannot be easily 
procured, rufhes, fedges, ferns, refufe 
of flax, or any weeds that will not 
difcolour the lint, may be laid im- 
mediately above the flax ; and the 
whole preffed down with fliine, flones, 
or any other weighty body. 

When the flax is fuficiently wa- 
tered, it feels foft to the grip, and the 
harle parts eafily with the boon or 
fhew, which laft is then become brit- 
tle and looks whitifh, Take fome 
beets out of the different parts of the 
canal ; and out of the heart of thefe 
beets, take a few of the f{malleft flalks. 
Break thefe flalks in different parts, 
about four inches diftant; andif the 
boon breaks freely, and can be drawn 
ealily from the flax, without any of 
the harle adheringto it, then it may 
be depended upon that the ftalk is 
fufficiently watered. When thefe 
refigns a found, the flax fhould be 
taken out of the canal, beet, after 
beet, and each gently rinfed in the 
water, to cleanfe it from the filth 
which has gathered about it: and as 
the lint is then very tender, and the 
beet flackly tied, it mult be carefully 
and gently handled. 

Great care ought to be taken, that 
no part is overdone ; and as the 
coarieft is foonelt watered, if ditfe- 
rent kinds be mixed together, one 
part will be rotted, before the reft is 
fufficiently watered. 

When lint, taken out ofthe canal, 
is found not fufficiently watered, it 
may be laid in a heap, for twelve, 
eighteen, or twenty-four hours, which 
will have the fame effe€t with more 
watering; but this operation ts nice, 
and may prove dangerous in unfkilful 
hands. 

After the flax is taken ont of the 
canal, frefh lint fhould not be put 
a fecond time into it, until the for- 
mer water is run off, and the canal 
cleaned, and fupplicd with frefh wa- 
ter; tt being found by experience, 
that the infetts, bred during the frit 
watering, will deftroy the fecond fil- 
ling, if the canal be not emptied, 
cleaned, and again filled with freil: 
water*, 

NOTE. 
* Another mode of watering fax, 


Raife, by making two dams acrofs 
a {mall fream, a head of three or 


‘ 


[ June, 


Of drying flax after watering, 
_ In this variable climate, the {pread. 
ing of flax upon the ground, as for. 


NOTE, 


four feet. In your lower dam, place 
a joint of a pump low enough to dif. 
charge all the water out of your pond, 
In your upper dam, place anothe 
jornt, not fo low as the former ; with 
plugs flop both joints tight ; then wall iy 
a piece of ground between your dams, 
on all fides, and dig out the earth within 
the wall, three or four feet deep, and 
throw the earth over the wall, Near ihe 
bottom of your hole, thus made, put 
three or four fleepers, the ends of 
which mull be introduced imto your 
wall, to prevent their rifing, when the 
pond ts charged. Acrofs thefe fleep- 
ers, nail fome flrips of boards, to 
clofe, that the flax may relt upon 
them, without touching the ground, 
By means of thefe dams, the courfe 
of your ftream will be diverted to one 
or both fides of your pond, confe- 
quently your water’ in it will noi Le 
interrupted by rains. On one lide of 
your pond, the moft convenient to 
hawl from. place an inclining table, 
made of fmooth boards, on which 
your flax is te be placed to drain, 
when taken out of the rotting pond, 
Ali things being thus prepared, charge 
your pond, by drawing your upper 
lug. When charged, flop it again; 
let the water have twenty-four hours 


to warm ; then form in the centre of 
your pond,a fquare ifland of flax,twelv¢ 
or fourteen inches thick, thus: 


a The fpring. 4 The table. 
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merly praftifed, afier watering, is now 
difapproved of, as loting a great deal 
of ume, expofing it to great danger 
from high winds, and rotting by rains, 
and the grafs growing through it. Af- 
ter grazing inthe common method, 
arts of the crop are always found ve- 
ry diff-rently prepared, and of d fter- 
ent colours, becaufe it 1s impollible to 
have it all equally expofed to the fun 
and weather, without frequent turn- 
ing; which inthis country 1s adifficult 
and expenfive operation, and has been 
found very hazardous on account of 
high winds, 
When the flax is taken out of the 
water, the beets are to be laid upon 


NOTE. 


Bind the feveral layers toge:her by 
pieces of boards or rai!s ; place onthem 
fone clean fmooth pebbles, clear 
of grit, futhcient to fink the flax un- 
der the furface. When the fermen- 
tation begins, which will depend on 
ihe warmth of the weather, the fland 
will rife ; then more weight mutt be 
put on, to keep it under water. When 
the fermentation is over, the flax 
will fink to the bottom, then is the 
time to draw it out, and {pread it on 
the ground ; but before you do this, 
wath clean, by alternately draining 
your pond by means of your lower 
joint, and charging it with clean wa- 
ter by your upper, Flax, in very foft 
water, in very warm weather, will 
rot fufhciently in four days ; fome- 
times it will require eight days, and 
fometimestwelve, The finking 1s the 
fole criterion by which you are to be 
directed. In the fummer, when the 
fun is very powerful, it will be necef- 
fary to put two {mall troughs on the 
top of your dam, one on the upper 
corner, the other on the oppofite dia- 
gonal corner; this gentle running of 
water on the furface, will prevent the 
fax from rotting, fooner at the top, 
than at the bottom, 

In the lower block of the flax 
brake, there fhould be a fpring fixed, 
to prevent a jar of the arm, ‘Ihe 
{pring may be made of hickory, and, 
when funk in the block, fhould be 
lecured by two pieces of tron, 


the fide of the canal to drain; and 
at this time the flax being very tender, 
it muft be geutly handicd. When 
{tiff enough to bear flanding upoa 
end, the beets are to be lifted, the 
bands drawn up near the crop end, 
and each beet fet upon its root end, 
{pread open to the wind, as is the prac- 
tice with wet fheaves of corn. Wo- 
men, boys, and girls, fhould be clofely 
employed to {pread open the beets, 
and expofe the whole as much as pof- 
fible to the fun and wind, until che 
flax be thoroughly dry. 

Ifrain thould fall while the beets 
are lying in heaps upon the fide of the 
canal to drain, it will be in danger of 
heating, to prevent which they muft be 
laid afunder, to give them the more 
air, unul dry weather happens, 


An account of the earthquakes which 
have happened in New England, 
fince the firft Jetilement of the Eng- 
lifh in that country, efpecially of 
that, which happened in Udlober 
29, 1727. Communicated to the 
reyal fociety by Paul Dudley, ¢/4- 
F. R. S. in a letter to the fecre- 
tary.—P. 565. 
HE next thing I proceed to, is 
the degree or greatnefs of the 
fhake. This will be bett known from tts 
effects, T have already mentioned the 
falling of the tops of chimnies, d:thes 
from thelves, china ware, &c. doors 
unlatched, bells janghng, beds trem- 
bling, chairs moving, &c. A coun- 
try farmer tells me, he had forty oer 
fifty rods of ftone-wall thrown down 
by it; and though I acknowledge 
thefe effeéts are not very contiderable, 
yet I cannot but be of opinion, that 
our earthquake for us {pecies was as 
violent and terrible as any we meet 
with in hiftery: and had the tremer 
continued a minute longer, or been 
repeated inthe like degree, our houfes 
had doubtiels been many of them o- 
verthrown, One of my neighbours 
that was walking home at the very tn- 
ilant, tells me, the norfe firtl brought 
him toa fland, and that during the 
fhake, the earth trembled fo under 
hin, that he was fo far from attempt- 
ing to contnue his walk, that 1 was 
as much as he could do to keep upor 
his feo, and he expected every mo- 
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ment the earth would have opened 
under him, Another that was riding 
home, fays, that upon the noife the 
earthquake made, his horle flood 
flock-flill, and during the fhake, 
trembled to that degree, that he 
thought he would have fallen under 
him. Our houfe-dogs were alfo fenfi- 
bly allected with the earthquake ; 
fome of them barking, others how!l- 
ing, and making ftrange, unnfual 
noifes, Nor was our earth only af- 
fected with this (hake, but the fea alfo 
in our harbours, and our {fhipping, 
{ma!l and great, much moved with it. 
1 don’t fuppofe it ever happens 
that earthquakes of this kind, of any 
extent, are equal or altke in all 
places ; and accordingly 1 find by in- 
formation from feveral towns, that 
the hake was much more moderate 
in fome parts of the country, than 
others, ° 

the time and duration of the fhock. 
—QOur Botton newfpapers fix the 
time at about forty minutes after ten 
o'clock at mght; my own watch was 
not io much by five minutes; but the 
clocks of the town might be truell, 
‘The fictt day of November at omd- 
nigut, which was three days after the 
earthquake, the moon changed. As 
to the duration of the fhock ufelf— 
whatever others may print or have 
printed, I can by no means fup- 
pole ia exceeded the ipace of am.- 
pute, fit was fo long: 1 mean the 
firit and great fhock ; after which in 
tie fame night, we had four or: five 
more teller tremors; and at fundry 
times fiance, the earth has trembled in 
ditierent places (even to this 13th of 
November) but wihout any conhde- 
ranic eHecis or extent, 

Lhe lait thing | have to mention, 
wthe courfe and extent of the earth- 
@iuaanc, Bolion, the MC ropa is 
ec. hiies in the 
niputes nora, ang 


wttude Oo. 42 


pea ¢ 
; 


uc frees ey 


+ 
43 minutes to the wellward of Lon- 
aon, as the longi nic betwe nm tig 
two places was feuled by mr. | howas 


Hraitie of this country, and mir. si 


hove f | NMnaon, Mary ta ! a 
mi yr Dolton a centre, we a 
cer - 
gia ! nen > 
{ i i i at yp > 
‘ ‘ 4 ‘ 
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upon a W.S. W. and E. N, E. 
courfe neareti : and no part of the in. 
termediate country, that Lean under. 
ftand, efcaped the thake ; the colonies 
of Rhode Iifland, Connetticut, an4 
New York, that lie between us and 
Pennfylvama,being all altected, though 
not equally, paritcularly at Philadel. 
phia they write, a {mail fhock, As 
to the oppofite line or latitude, as we 
may call mw, of the earthquake, we 
have two noted rflands ro the fourh 
eaft, called Nantucket and Martha's 
Vineyard, about ninety miles defane 
from Bollon, and the firtt hes about 
twelve leagues into the fea, d tant 
from the main land : both thofe i. 
ands had the earthquake. Our Eng! 

fettlements toward. the north welt, de 
not yet exceed forty or fifty 
from Bollon; but they all of them 
had this earthquake very fenfibly ; 
and how far it might reach beyond 
them, towards Canada, we cannot vei 
fay. By this calculation, I beleve 
it will be found, that our earthquake 
was of a rnuch preater extent, (Man 
any vettaken notice of in Inflorny: 
as to the courfe of the earth 
or where tt began, I am not yet able 
to determine by all she information I 
can get: for they write from Rhode 
Hland, Connetticut, New York, and 
Philadelphia, all to the weflward, 
that it was between the hours of ten 
and eleven at nicht. The fame a- 
gain is aflirmed from  Pifeataqua, 
Cafco-Bay, and Kennebeck 
which are tothe eallward : fo that as 
yet it feems to me, that the cart, 
through the whole extent aforelad, 
was fhaken very nearly at the tame 


miles 


Giant, 


river, 


time. Some of my nergnbours are 
poutive, that 1 came from the fouth- 
ward: while others again are conh- 
d nf, that where they w re, Mu Ccame 
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weil 96 feet deep, about three days 
before the earthquake, was furpriled 
e9 find the water, that ufed to be very 
{weet and limped, fink to chat degree, 
that they could make no ule of ut, 
nor icarce bear the houfe when 1m was 
brought 1m; and thinking fome car- 
roa was got inte the well, he fearch- 
ed the bottom, but found u clear and 
good, though the colour of the water 
wastarned wheytth or pale. Io a- 
bout feven days after the carthquake, 
the water began to mend, and im three 
days more, returned to its former 
(weetnefs and colour, I am allio ve- 
ty credibly informed, that feveral 
fprings and good watering places were 
jome of them lowered, and oihers 
quite funk and loft wih the carnh- 
quake. A worthy divine, ina town 
adout twenty miles diflant from Bol- 
ion, afllures me, that immediately af- 
ver the earthquake, there was fuch a 
fiench, or rong fmellof fulphur, chat 
the family ae fearcely tear to be in 
the houfe for a confiderabie time that 
nglit. The hke is conhrmed allo 
from other places. Perfoos of credit 
do alfo alhem, that jult before, or in 
the tome of the earthquake, they per- 
ceived flafhes of light. A gentiemaa 
of probity, from Newbury, a towa 
ftuated between thirty and forty mules 
wothe N,N. E, of Bollon, wries 
word, that at forty rods dillance 
from his houfe, there was a hilure of 
the earth, and near twenty cart loads of 
hoe {and thrown out where the ground 
broke, and water boiled owt like a 
(yong, and mixing wuh the land, 
made a fort of quagmmre , bat at the 
date of hus lemer, which was the aif 
rremt, the ipring was become dry, 
ind the ground cioled up again. 
Since the receipe of this letter, A un- 
derfland, that the ground where the 
lund is thrown up, and round abeut it 
for aconbderable diflance, 1 a fold 
clay for twenty or thirty feet deep, 
and nothing hke fand ever to be 
fund there before; fo that the exha- 
lawion forced this great quantity of 
lod through a very deep firatum of 
xy. Lam alfo very weil feasfied, 
thai the earthquake was more violent 
the towns to the nosih and north 
call of Boflon, than wm thofe w the 
uhward and well ward ; and in lou 
em that are rocky, ube earih [noo 

we! : tow days hace, 


. 
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If any thing further worth comm- 
micating fhuuid hereafter offer itfeif, 
I thall tranfmet it: om the mean tome 
| hope what | have femt. will be re~ 
ceived by the locrery wuh shor afe- 
al candour and favourable allowance, 
from thei aud your 

Ve rv a te tf onate 
Ard humble fervanr, 
Paus Duoier. 
— -: = ep «- 


} 
room cf New Pork, on th fer al 
of St. John, the bagtik, Jane as, 
1788; an the prefencs sc! the aff- 
cers aud Arcthren of 3", Andrew 
aad Moelland lodges, and a sumber 
ef wifting brethren of the ancient 
aad honourable erder of free ma- 
fons. By doflor James Tillary, «/ 
St. Andrew's lodge.—P. 128, 

AIL, facred mafonry! hail thou 
happy medsin of far-feparaed 
and contending cations, mot more 


An addrefi, delivered inthe a vablr- 


glor “us i theme of . than hk vel 
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in all chene « [> «! how tha | 
dchne thee, of how atte npt to [pea 
thy prate ? J will call thee far and 
unipoted, as thou appearcll to my 
view——the benigrant handmad to 
our moll holy cle on, fo mtemately 
united, tom, that it w d be atalk, 


not lels angracrous than unfuccets- 
ful, © atiempt a leparation, Let 
us fee if et in few where n t . 
analogy cowhiis, and df, in few words, 
we can poumt out fome of the kindred 
qualhitier, W hat fava the depo! 
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of everiafl ee iruth ¢ me 5 : 
and what ws the amount of a 
dottrines contain j hat unfadieyg 
oracte, where rei e picedges of «« 
etétmal bappone’s? fuemmariiy 
that we feck peace--l ye metoy —and 
walk h in. iy with our (sod, \ 1 
what, afier all, my frends, are the 
infiructions fo carnefily cnculcaied, fo 
tealoully enforced bv che Pp! pice 
of our humwoe locisety ” 
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order, When we calmly furvey the 
happy effects communicable by the 
royal art, through all the variegated 
path of life, we at once difcern the 
real caufe why fo many exalted cha- 
racters have at different periods, and 
mm various quarters of the world, giv- 
en dignity and fame to the annals of 
mafonry : conducted, too, by this re- 
flexion, we wtll maturally be lcd to 
enquire,—fince the phen refult- 
ing to mankind, in general, and to 
mafon men in particular, from the 
knowledge of it, are fo manifold and 
defirable ; what temper and defcripti- 
on of men are beft calculated to pre- 
ferve and perpetuate its invaluable 
bic flings to future generations? this, 
my brethren, is indeed an interefting, 
as well as a very profitable quettion ; 
and yet one fo very eafy and obvious, 
that in anfwering it, I feel myfelf no 
more than the echo of your united 
voices, when I fay—none but the 
frec—ihe induflrious—the temperate 
—the wife—ihe juft—the virtuous. 
Supported by fuch props, the wifdom 
of our art fhall never be lofl—the 
firengih of our lodge fhall never be 
impairede-the beauty of our badges 
fhall never be defaced. If, Son 
our myftic art fha!l be confided to the 
kecping of fuch men as alone are wor- 
thy of its jewels, neither ignorance 
nor prejudice—nor pafhon—nor vice 
—no, nor all the united powers of 
darknefs, fhall ever be able to fubdue 
it—it fhall continue to flourifh, ull 
the arrival of that bleffed period of 
millennial peace, when all nations, 
and hindreds, and tongues, fhall alike 
partake of univerfal joy. 

A fociety fo different in its lru&lure 
from all others in the world, and 
fo amiable in its operation, could 
not but atrraét the notice of the great 
and good men of all ages. I fhould 
break in too much onthe more im- 
portant’ duties of this happy day, 
were I to attempt to call to your re- 
membrance ‘even but a few of the 
long and illaftrious foll of worthies, 
who have at once prattifed and a- 
dorned the craft. Their names and 
their virtues, what tongue can utter ; 
what pen deferibe !—for who can 
count the flars of heaven, or tell their 
influence on this nether world ? but 
methinks I fee vou ready to exclaim 
—‘* what, pafs chem all unheeded by, 


L June, 


nor decorate one Ine with the ever. 
memorable names of thofe whe have 
been the firsemds and ihe benefactors 
of mankind?™—his 1 acknowledge 
would be unkwad, ungenerous, and un. 
grateful. And yet to take a retrolpec- 
tive view of al! chole glorious perion. 
ages who at this moment float be. 
fore our imagination, would be a ve- 
ry difficult, though not an unpleafact 
tafk. But fhatl we-—can we pafs un- 
noticed the ever-honoured and im- 
morial name of Solomon—our great 
corner flone ? Fle, who in old 
ume, fir difplayed to the aflonifhed 
world the bright fun of {cience ? no, 
whilt mafonry remarns on earth, vo 
ilkuminate mankind by the rays of its 
alt-pervading power, fo long his name 
fhali ve m gratcful remembrance a- 
mongit us: whilft it lives (and we 
have conhdence in heaven that it will 
live long, very long) che fame of our 
moft iliutirious archetype fhall never 
die. But where are Hiram, and Cy- 
rus, and Pythayoras ? and thou, O 
meek and placid herald and follower 
of mghteoufneis, theu holy baptll, 
whofe feflival we now commemoraie 
—by whofe miffion the WORD was 
fo emphatically explained, and by 
whofe life i¢ was fo admirably titultrat- 
ed, fhall we négleét to make honowra- 
ble mention ofthy name, who wert the 
fairefl image of thy divine matler-- 
thou, whofe fyftem was lovc——the 
foundation-llone of whofe doétrine 
was charity ard good-will to man—-the 
fuperftructure, all thofe gentle and at- 
fectionate offices, which could pofli- 


bly flow from the moft pure and evan- 


gelical life? Where, too, are thole 
mighty princes and nobles, who, 
{purning the dangers of boifterous and 
wide-extended feas, quitted their 
deareft relatives and friends, to ella- 
blith chriffian temples in the eaft—'n 
that holy land, which witneffed the 
birth and fufferings of our ever. bleffed 
Redeemer—princes, who wifely and 
humanely abandoned the mercile!s 
fpirit of crufading, and returned to 
their refpeétive dominicns, where 
they raifed and endowed maguificent 
lodges, and fpread far and wide the 
knowledge of our art? where are 
James of Scoiland—Henry and Ed- 
ward of England--and Frederic of 
Prufha ?—condutted’ by thee, fai 
genius of mafonry, fource of light 
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and love ! they are naw, we humbly 
hope and believe, in the bleffed iman- 
fions of eterual peace, partaking of 
the ineffable pleafures in flore for e- 
very patient and perfevering mafon, 
We have caule, brethren, to rejoice, 
and ever to truiaph, wih a becoming 
decency, in this crach, that the greatelt 
fages and philofophers ofancient times, 
lave been, and the moit renowned he- 
rons, ftatetmen, and kings of our own 
days, continue to be pairoas of the 
craft, and with pleafure lay afide the 
trapp:ngs of royalty, to be invefted with 
the more amiable infignia of mafonry. 
By charatters approaching to fuch ex- 
alied dignity as thofe we have jul 
named, and by multitudes of o:hers, 
who, though not fo highly diflinguith- 
ed, are nevershelefs very dear to e- 
very good mafon, it has happened, 
(and we glory io the thought) that the 
honour, the reputation, and the utih- 
ty of the craft ftill flounth wich all 
the verdure of youth and ftrength of 
manhood, It has outhved the wreck 
of nations, and the deftruction of em- 
pires; and while the charatter of ma- 
fons continues to be that of men, who 
are zealous fupporters of pure reli- 
gion—cherifhers of true philofophy— 
friends tothe hberal arts—and pro- 
moters of fcience, us ancient land- 
mar!:s fhall never be obliterated, nor 
is beauty tarmfhed. It fhall bloom 
with additional fplendor, and live 
with imecreafing vigour, until time is 
fwallowed up in the unmenfity of 
eternity. Animated by this comfort- 
able hope, jet ns continue to con- 
vince the unenlightened part of man- 
kiad, that the exerttons of a weil-in- 
tentioned mafon ure always ditetted 
to enforce pure morality—to enjoin 
inviolable fecrecyand to cultivate a 
talle for the fine arts; that we hold 
it our duty, on all dawful occafions, 
to protect, edify, and aflitt a brother 
in aay emergency ; that we facrfice 
ail perfonal refentments, and {eize 
every conventent opportunity of ad- 
miniftering to the prohii and the plea- 
fure of our lodge; and, in tine, that, 
under the direétion of fuch an hea- 
venly temper, it a brother in neceflity 
fubmits his humble fuit to us, as indi- 
viduals of the great fraternity, we 
will hear him with pattence—comfort 
him by our kindnels—and direct him 
by our bell counfels. Af his pesuon 
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comes before our lodge (to which eve- 
7 haplefs brother, appreffed with mi- 
ery and misfortune, has a right to 
appeal) we wall exam:né it with can- 
dour—decide on it with mercy—and 
relieve the objett of it, as far as our 
funds will adunit, or the exigencies of 
his cafe may demand. In pee this, 
we will caretully avoid embitcering 
his diftrefs, by an over-ferupulous en- 
quiry into the caufes which compelled 
him to throw himfelf on eur bounty 
—we will not be over-anxious to dif- 
cover every fligh: circumftance of er- 
ror, which might only tend to ef- 
trange Our affeclion, or induce us to 
withhold our help. As frank and 
generous mafons, if we difcern cul- 
pability in the conduct of a neceflicous 
brother, we will look into opr own 
bofoms, where the confcroufnefs of 
many faults will incline us to com- 
palhonate and forgive his failings, and 
feal our lps againil all uncharitable 
upbra.dings. On all occalions we 
will put the moft favourable conflruc- 
tion on fuch actions, as, to our narrow 
view, may appear feprehenfible ; the 
whole of which, perhaps, we cannot 
fee, anda part of which we may not 
be able to comprehend. Above ail 
things, we will carefully avoid arro- 
gating to ourfelves, in any meafure, 
the pawer of that omnifcient Being, 
who alune may punifh, becaufe he 
alone knows the heart and the mo- 
tives of every aflion, 

Need I, brethren, dwelt! longer on 
the duties required by our order, from 
every member of it—or expatiate, at 
more length, on the proper conduct 
of amafon while in the lodge, or as 
a member of the world at !arge ? Be- 
fore fuch an affembly as the pretens, 
I am fure, I need not. Inllead, there- 
fore, of prefumptuoully offering in- 
firuction to thofe, the pleafure of whofe 
perfonal acquainiance has afforded me 
abundant proofs of the propriety cf 
their lives, I would rather, in the us- 
affuming language of entreaty, beteech 
you, brethren, to conanue 10 fisppert 
and adorn our glorious inflitation, bya 
fleady adherence to all its interefls aud. 
concerns, Let not the bright gem of 
mafoary, fo faichfully handed down 
to us from immemorial time, be tar- 
nifhed in our hands, bur lec us, witt 
a becoming and noble {pir of emu- 
lation, exert ourfelves ia tranimiuipg 
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it to future generations, not only with 
unfullied, but, if poffible, with addi- 
tional luftre, Having this noble pur- 
fe in view, we fhall not be diverted 
rom it by the impiety of the wicked 
—the jealoufy of the unenlightened— 
the {coffs of the ignorant—or the flan- 
derous tongues of detetied Cowans, and 
contemptible eves-droppers, Con- 
{cious of the purity of our fociety, 
and with hearts warmed by its ant- 
mating and philanthropic influence, 
whiili we feclude froin thefe facred 
walls every diffolute and prophane 
perfon, we will ever be ready to cpen 
the doors of our temple, and unfold 
the myfteries of our calling to the eye 
of wifdom, reafon, and religion ; and 
fuch only are worthy to participate of 
them. Let us therefore continue to 
be cautious of thofe, who, being in 
darknefs, may be anxious to fee the 
light, and without being too fufprcious 
or fevere on the one hand, let us on 
the oiher, be always watchful and de- 
termined, Let us conflantly recol- 


Je€t, that a bad man can never makea 
good mafon; and that if fuch men 
hind eafy admiflion amongit us, they 


will difturb the harmony of our lodge 
—they will debafe and d: {tract our en- 
dearing meetings—ihey will difgrace, 
and it is poflible (which heaven for- 
bid) they may be the means of deft roy- 
ing our happy fociety. Lei us above 
all things remember, that benevolence 
and charity are the firong and beauti- 
ful pillars which give flability to our 
Jodge, and efficacy to our workings ; 
und let us never, never forget, that 
after the end of ali fublunary things, 
the hife of that mafon will be found 
mofl acceptable to God, which fhall 
have been fpent moft ufefully to man- 
kind. 

Having thus, brethren, with feeble 
effort, little fludious of exatt method, 
or elegant arrangement, touched ona 
few of the great outlines of the royal 
art, andtaken a curfory view of the 
noble principles by which it is go- 
verned, and of the great benefits de- 
rivable to fociety from the exercife 
of it, itis time we fhould unbend our 


minds, to join inthe gratulations of 


this joyous day: but before we do fo, 
I feel that an impulfe of duty and af- 
feftion, infenfibly, though not unwil- 
lingly leads me toexprefs my gratt- 
tude to thofe faithful brethren of St. 


[June, 


Andrew’s lodge, who have fo long, 
fo ably and fuccefsfully prefided in 
our fanétuary, and fupported its repu- 
tation; particularly to the prefent 
right worfhipful mafter*, who now 
maintains the dignity, and conduéts 
the operations of it ; and who, for the 
advancement of the craft, joins all the 
ardour of youth to the well-difciplined 
judgment of the ripeft years, 

I have now, brethren, in fome fort 
finifhed the duty, which the favour of 
the lodge obligingly laid upon me. I 
wifh fincerely, that my time and ta- 
lents could have enabled me to renderit 
more worthy of their acceptance, But, 
1 ain fenfible of your goodnefs, and 
therefore fhall neither multiply need- 
le{s apologies, nor feek fhelter under 
any pitiful fhifts or mean pretences, 
I know, that whatever tends to foft- 
en and humanize the heart, though in 
never fo fmall a degree, will be kind- 
ly received by this auditory ; and I {hall 
be truly gratified if this mite be in any 
meafure adapted to fo defirable an end. 
If on perufal it thall be found worthy 
of a place in the flock of tranfient 
harmlefs pleafure, the author {hall 
count the time employed in throwing 
it together very well fpent—his hum- 
ble defign quite accompl ifhed—and 
himfelf amply rewarded, 

>: PSD SD ~@-- 

Fromthe Feperat Gazette. 
Remarks on the amendments to the fe- 

deral conflitution, proposed by the 

conventions of Maffachufetis, New 

Hampfhire, New*York, Virginta, 

South and North Carolina, with the 

minorities of Pennfylvania and 

Maryland. By the rev. dr. Collin, 

M, A. P. S.—P. 386. 

NUMBER VIII. 

Good militia is the natural, ea- 

fy, powerful, and honourable 
defence of a country, Even thofe 
nations, which are furrounded with 
formidable neighbours, need not al- 
together depend on great ftanding ar- 
mies, which are not favourable to li- 
berty, and create an enormous expenfe, 
Indeed regular troops are more ex- 
cellent, as they refemble a militia; 
which 1s evidently feen in the Swed- 
ifh army, and acknowledged by the 


NOTE. 
* Mr, James Scott, grand fecretary, 
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bet military writers of different na- 
tions. America will be well defended 
againft any attack by the united 
firength of a final] but well-appointed 
army, anda numerous well-ordered 
militia. The federal government is 
empowered to provide for the orga- 
nizing and calling forth this principal 
branch of national defence, by the 
ysth and 16th par, in 8th fect, of ift 
art. on which the following amend- 
ments are propofed: ‘* That each 
flate refpeftively fha!l have the power 
to provide for organizing, arming and 
difciplining its own militia, whenfo- 
ever congrefs fhall omit or negleé tu 
rovide forthe fame, That the mi- 
Gin fhatl not be fubje& to martial 
law, except when inattual fervice, in 
time of war, invafion, or rebellion : 
and when not in the aftual fervice of 
the united flates, fhall be fubje& only 
to fuch fines, penalties, and punifh- 
ments as fhall be direfted or inflidted 
by the. laws of its own flate.’’ * 
** That the power of organizing, arm- 
ing, and difciplining the militia (the 
manner of difciplining the militia to 
be prefcribed by congrefs) remain with 
the individual flates ; and that con- 
grefs {hall not have authority to call 
or march any of the militia out of 
theirown flare, without the confent 
of fuch ftate, and for fuch length of 
ume only as fuch ftate fthall agree.’’t 
* That the militia fhall not be fub- 
jeét to martial law, except in time of 
war, invafion, or rebellion ; and that 
it fhall not, unlefs feleéted by lot 

or voluntarily enlifled, be marched 
beyond the limits of an adjoining ftate, 
withoutthe confent of their leg:flature 
orexecutive.”’*{ ** That the militia 
of any ftate fhall not be compelled to 
ferve without the limits of the flate 
for a longer term than fix weeks, 
without the confent of the legiflature 
thereof,’’ 


Before } enter on the difcullion of 
NOTES, 


* Convent. of Virginia and N. 
Carol. <1 am. 

+ Minor. of Pennfylvania, 11 am. 

t Minority of Maryland, 11 and 
1 anendment. This minority has 
two fets of amendments ; the latter 
negatived by a majority of the com- 
mittee, 


§ Cony, of New York, 29 am. 
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thefe amendments, I beg leave to ob- 
ferve, the want of agreement, and the 
filence of the New Hampfhire con- 
vention, with thofe of South Caro- 
lina and Maffachufetts, who, as has 
been remarked, are fatistied with the 
military powers of the new conflitu- 
tion, the requeft, that each flate 
refpeflively may provide for organir- 
ing, &c. its own militia, whenfoever 
congrefs fhall omit or negleét to pro- 
vide for the fame, I humbly prefume 
to be a mere fuggeftion of jealoufy. 
Congrefs can never omit fuck an im- 
portant and general duty, without a 
treafonable defign, which fuppofes 
many preceding degrees of corrup- 
tion ; but this corruption cannot con- 
tinue and accumulate ina body formed 
and frequently changed by the people, 
except the people themfelves are tho- 
roughly corrupted, 

The propofition, that the fate-go- 
vernment may controul the power of 
congrefs to call the militia out of the 
flate, muft be regarded as hattily 
formed in the fermentation of party, 
and now dilavowed by every Ame- 
rican, who regards the fafety and ho- 
nour of the union and of his own 
fla. If a powerful enemy invades 
any part of the united flates, he mutt 
be oppofed with all poffible exped:- 
tion, before he gets poflethon of any 
important pafles, lays the country un- 
der (aad. defeats the weak 
forces that fall in his way, and cre- 
ates the ufual calamities of war. 
Sympathy with a fifter flate, and the 
affurance that fhe will, in timejof need, 
repay the obligation, are fufficient 
motives to lend what aid the com- 
mon guardian requires, The federal 
power watches for the whole union, 
views the magnitude of the danger, 
knows the refources of every flatc, 
and feels impartially for all; it 1s 
therefore the beft judge of what they 
fhould in every emergency do and 
fulfer for each other. That the m- 
litia fhould not be called to a further 
diflance, and in greater numbers, or 
kept in the field for a longer time than 
is neceflary, every perfon of fentfe 
will readily grant; that a felett body 
is, in real danger, much preferable 
to a multitude of ordinary militia, 
every military man well knows; but 
every regulation on this important 
inatter, fhould be left to the general 
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ernment, It will certainly not 

fo hable to an abufe of fuch power 

as a flate-government, which, with 
all irs generofity, cannot in the fame 
raannes think and feel for the united 
fiates. What might be the confe- 
quence of recalling the militia on the 
eve of a decifive battle ? Perhaps the 
conqueft of iwo or three fates, and 
the miferies of war for feveral years! 
The conititution ‘* referves to the 
Rates refpeétively, the appointment 
of the officers, and the authority of 
training the militia, according to the 
difcipline prefcribed by congrefs.’’ 
This furely isa perfe& fecurity to any 
fiate againft an encroachment of the 
federal power. The fifery of the 
union requires that the militia of eve- 
ry flate fhould be well armed, and in 
every refpe@ qualified for the defence 
of the country ; confequently, gene- 
ral and effettual regulations mutt be 
made by congrefs. Fines, penalties, 
and punifhmenis of a proper kind, 
areanccelfary part of difcipline ; if 
thefe are to be exercifed by the fever- 
al ftates, it is needlefs to compliment 
the congrefs with the ridiculous pow- 


er of organizing the militia. 
A citizen, as a militia man, is to 
rform duties which are different 
fom the ufual tranfaftions of civil 
fociety ; and which, confequently, 
mult be enforced by congenial laws 


and regulations. Thefe miliary du- 
tics have in time of peace no other 
object than a complete preparation 
for war, and therefore do not require 
that rigour of martial law, which is 
indifpenfable in actual fervice ;—yet 
when we confider the extreme impor- 
tance of every military duty in time 
of war, and the necellity of acquiring 
* an habitual exercife of them in time 
of peace—it would be childith to 
enervate, by a fcrupulous delicacy, 
that manly difciphine, which is the 
bulwark of the country—give us, 
then, for heaven’s fake, martial law 
enough to be truly martial, when we 
are to face the veterans of a powerful 
enemy. ; 
Fines, alone, are very infufhcient 
to prevent the various kinds of ne- 
glen and mifdemeanor in the m litia 
fervice, becaufe they will not affect 
the rich, and, at the beft, only pro- 
duce a mechanical compliance with- 


Remarks on the amendments to the federal conflitution. 


{ June, 


out life and fpisit. Difgrace in dif. 
ferent and jult degrees, is the moi 
effetiual penalty ; and it will keey 
alive that high fenfe of mihtary ho. 
nour, withow which a militia is oply 
a diforderly populace, or a mafs of 
animal machines. 

With an equitable allowance for 
age, bodily intirmities, religious o- 
pinions, and pretling avocations—ab. 
fence and the hiring of fubllitutes 
fhould be held difhonourable. Not 
to jo your company, becaule you 
can earn more than the fine, in your 
fhop or your fiell—or becaule you 
had rather boll im an eafy chaw—~ 
or becaufe you like the gambling ta- 
ble beuer than the drum—oh, for 
fhame, not to learn that noble ar, 
by which you can defend your hfe, 
liberty, and property—your parents, 
wife and children! In a day of dan- 
ger to be defended by others likea 
weak woman and a helplefs child! 
A man of fpirit will be delighted with 
the play of arm: in all the manceuvres 
that prefent the image of real war. 
Though worth ten thoufand pounds 
a year, he chearfully takes his place in 
the ranks with a day-labourer, who 1s 
his broiher-citizen, and defender of 
the common couniry—his fortune on- 
ly infp:res the noble pride of a grea- 
ter application to the theory and 
practice of the military art, that, by 
juperior abilities, he may deferve the 
honour to command a band of patriois, 

As the conflitution makes no _men- 
tion of martial law, it is not my bu- 
finefs to enter further into this fub- 
jett; only obferving, that the fole 
means to render a flanding army ule- 
lefs, isto forma truly warlike miliiia. 
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Anecdote. 

N Indian chief of the Creek 

nation, being once appointed io 
negociate a treaty of peace with the 
people of South Carolina, was de- 
fired by the governor and council to 
fpeak his mind freely, and not be a- 
fraid, for he was among friends, “! 
will {peak freely : 1 will not be a- 
fraid.’’ ‘aid he, ‘* for why fhould I 
be afra'd among my friends, who 
never am afraid among my ene 
uues 2”? 











Poetry. 


Ovs—On the Rablifiment of the confiitution, and the elellion of Groxces 


our prefident, 


OD of our fathers! need we trace 
The mis’ries of a former race, _ 

To learn true condutt from recorded woes ? 

But now our errors, and our crimes, 

Drew down thy judgments on the times— 
Black o’er our heads a tempeii role : 

Soon all the heav’ns were in a flame, 

Pointing to blail our peace and fame. 
But, oh! thy mercy turn’d the fiorm afide, 

Deign’d to becalm the rag:ng feas, 

Deign’d to diffufe che {welling breeze, 
And to the port of peace our vellel guide. — 
Our PILOT, faw’d thro’ {uch 2 wat’ry war, 
Sits at the helm, and points to hope’s bright tar ; 
And, THOU his guide, he bids us boldly go, 
Whatever rocks oppofe, whatever tempefts blow. 
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The vice prefdent. 


HEN heav’n refolv’d Columbia fhould be free, 
And Independence {pake the great decree, 
Lo, Adams rofe! a giant in debate, 
And turn’d that vote*, which fix’d ous empire’s fate, 
In Europe next the minifter behold, 
Who treaties form’d—and melred hearts of gold: t 
Maintain’d the honour of our rifing name, 
And, as a nation, gave us rank and fame ! 
When allied armies triumph’d in the held, 
And full-plum’d Vitt’ry made proud Britain yield, 
When Wathington commanded ‘‘wars to ceafe,’’ 
He crown’d our triumphs, by a glorious peace. 
For thefe, his country pours its honours down, 
And ranks him next her firft, her darling fon, 
Long may they rule, in fentiment allied, 
Columbia’s fateguard, glory, boaft, and pride. 
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For the AMeriIcan Museun., 
From Sirius Iraticus, Book I, ver. 77. 
By a lady of Conneélicut, 
Nobilis hoc ortu, © dextrd fpefatus Amilear, Be. 
Y birth diftinguith’d, by his prowefs more, 


The fir command renown’d Hamilcar bore,— 
The chief indignant view’d his country’s doom, 
Difgrac’d, and humbled by the arms of Rome ; 
And fought his fon’s voung bofom to inflame 
With deadly hatred of the Roman name 
When reafon firft her glimm’ring dawn difplay’d, 
And firft his lifping tongue imperfect words effay’d. 
Juft in the centre of the city flood, 
In the dark bofom of a facred wood, 


NOTES. 


* Vote of independence. 
+ Loans effetted with Holland. 
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A fane, in honour of Eliza rear’d, . FORE 


By Carthage with religious awe rever’d. 
Here baleful yew o’eripread the darken’d ground, T is! 
And cyprefs caft a mournful gloom around : = 
No cheerful fun in noontide {ptendor bright 
Through the thick boughs e’er pour’d his cheering light ; 
But blackelt night eternally difplay’d 
Her fable pimons o’er the dreary fhade. 
Here, by her own rath hand, the love-lorn fair 
The haplefs victim fell of wild defpair ; 
The mournful flatues of her royal race— 
(Belus in front—)adorn’d the facred place ; The | 
With Belus, Agenor the nation’s fame, with al 
Andancient Phenix, whence Pheenicia’s name. pgenerou 
Sad Dido flood befide her much-lov’d Jord : freedom 
_ Beneath her feet was plac’d the Dardan {word : hilory, 
‘fo gods celeftial and infernal rear’d, ars enu 
An hundred altars in dread pomp appear’d ; in order 
The hoary prieflefs here with frantic atr, quality, 
In fable garments and difhevell’d hair, navional 
In accents dire, invok’d hell’s gloomy queen, aii-mbl; 
And all the pow’rs of Pluto’s dark domain; difiriet « 
When the torn earth, op;- efs’d with terror, fhouk, noully 
From the dun fhade dire {creams of horror broke ; give to t 
Sulphureous lightnings gleam'd a pallid ray, ry proot 
And kindling altars flafh’d a fudden day ; nels 00 
Thin fpeftres thriexing fhot athwart the gloom, : the rep 
By magic fongs fore’d from the filent tomb , exempts 
Fliza’s flatue trembled from its bafe, selative 
And briny drops bedew’d the marble face. gaily im 
"hefe dark recefles flern Hamilcar fought ; ” The « 
With him the youthful Hannibal he brought ; Ellowe:s 
Wath anx:ous care the fire his mien furvey’d; that the: 
No change of hue the figns of fear betray'd, to furpa 
No wild Maflylian priefls with fearful how], she focri 
No barb’rous rites difmay “d his fledfaft foul ; seral wi 
Nor the dire threfhold wet wih human gore, The t 
Nor Scygian flames evok'd by magic lore : ons, fol 
The chief with fond paternal rapture prefk ef the o 
The godlike boy, ial clafp’d him to his brea’, cation 4 
And thus befpoke—the fons of Troy difgrace emption 
With fipulations vile the Tyrian race, enioy or 
Should fate deny me to avenge the fhame, aan el 
And vindicate the Carthaginian name, fay they 
Thine, O my fon, fhall be the future praife ehié vom 
Deftruttive wars, againft proud Rome to raife. inhabua 
Aufonian mothers trembied at thy birth ; that pull 
And youths of Latium dread thy nfing worth, ewe the 
By {uch incitements fir’d, he fierce replied A len 
When age maturer thall my couatels guide, 9, fays 
By land, by fea, with {word and walling flame, king, re 
Will I purfue that loath’d, detefled name ; astons 
By thee, O Mars, terrific god of war, > 
By thy dread fhade, exalied queen, 1 {wear, 
Tarpeian rocks and Alpine cliffs in vain 
Shall lift their heights, my vengeance to refirain ; 
No faith of treaties fhall my arms confine, 
Nor holy rev’rence for the pow’rs divine ; 
No terms my fettled enmity controul, 
Ox wo foft peace difpofe my vengeful foul. 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 


Vienna, March 7. 

T is flrongly reported that a bloody 
I engagement has taken place be- 
tween the Rufhans and the Polan- 
ders ; and we further learn, that the 
republic has difpatched an eflafetie to 
the court of Berlin, requefting a fuc- 
cour of twenty thouland troops. 


Paris, March 25. 


The reform of government goes on 
with allonithing rapidity. With @ 
generous enthuGafm for the caufe of 
freedom, hardly to be paralleled in 
hillory, the feveral orders of the Mate 
are enulous, who fhall yield up molt, 
in order to eflablith that polucal e- 
quality, which: ts the only firm bafis of 
naional happinefs. Ac the general 
allembly of the three orders of the 
diiirict of Lyons, the noblefle unani- 
moully declared, that in order to 
give to the king, and the nation, eve- 
ry proof in their power, of their readi- 
ne(s to concur in the renovation of 
the republic, they forever renounce all 
exemptions and privileges whatever, 
relative to the taxes that fhall be le- 
gaily impofed by the flates-general. 

The example of the noblefle wa 
followed by the clergy, who declared 
that they would not permit the nobilicy 
to furpafsthem in generoliy, nor in 
the facrifice of feif-intereft co the ge- 
weral welfare. 

Che third eftate of the city of Ly 
ons, tollowing the generous exampics 
of the other cwo, announced a fenun- 
ciation of all the privileges and ex- 
empuions, which the citizens of Lyons 
enjoy on the domains beyond the |:- 
mus of the city. ** The ciuzens,”’ 
fay they, ** confent with pleafure to 
this renunciation, in order to give the 
inhabuants of the country a proof of 
that pukice and atrachment which they 
owe them,”’ 

A letter from Cadiz, dated March 
9, fays, “* By anedict of our new 
wong, Charles iV. granted to all 
nations, the liberty of trading to 
Porto-Rico, Havanna, and St. Do- 
mango, with flaves fur two years to 
come—to fell them to the belt advan- 
laze, and, in return, to take money or 
goods,"” 

The three orders of the provinees 
of Saintonge and Angoumon being 
met in general aflembiy, the clergy 
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Forengn tateliigence, bey 


and nobility have unanumoully voted 
to renounce all pecumary privileges in 
taxation, and to bear any public ex- 
penfes in common with the third ef- 
tate. Astothe manner of votung in 
the flates-general (per capise. or by er- 
ders) the opinions were divided ; and 
u was refolved to fubmut, in this powt, 
to the decifion of uss majelly, 

The foilowing reloluuen deferves 
to be noticed : 

** The nobility of Roufiiloo, duly 
affembled, confidersog that 1s mem- 
bers are men and cuzens before thev 
are nobles, and being defirous to give 
their fellow-ciuzens, of the chord ef- 
tate, a convincing proof of thew dif- 
pofinen to cement the union between 
all orders, have unanmouily agreed 
on the folemn refoiution, to pay, on 
the principles of a perfect equality, 
and cach of them tn proportion to his 
fortune, the impotts and general coa- 
tributions of the province, without 
any pecuniary exemption ; referving 
to themfetves only the facred rights of 
property and thole diitrnetioas which 
are neceflary in a monarchy, in order 
to fupport the mghts and liberties of 
the people, the relpect due to the love- 
reiga, and the authority of the laws.”’ 


London, Febvuary 5. 


We may form an idea of the prin- 
ciples upon which the flares general 
of France will ettabl fh thew brit de 
lrhberattons, from che totlowir gq extract 
of the public iniicuttiions, given by 
the duke of Ovlesus to hus repreten- 
tatives, 

1. Ind vidual liberty, N > man 
fhall be imprifened bat by the ord 
nary courte of law. At fhall be dea’ 
for any citizen to arrefl, or caule to 
be arrefled, any cusmen, wiutheut the 
voterference of his natural padge. 

2. The liberty of the pret+, con- 
fidered as a pari ot wodiwidua laberey 
with fuch refleittvons, however, -a5 
the Mates-general theil theok proper. 

3. Property flia | be bacred, and 
no man {hall be ds prived of u, eve 
for the public goud, wuhou a buf 
hi .ent Compeniatron 


4. No tax of lepers Of be sc vec 
wWheneout the cipeer! content of the 
flares-general of the natwn . the grant 
of lich tas of ump thai: be mited 
‘ ‘h- tome of 7 ai rr ote 
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takes place, the faid tax or impoft 
fhall not be continued. 

5. The periodical meeting of the 
flates-general is to be fixed at fhort 
terms, 

6. The minifters thall be refponfible 
to the ftates, in all matters relative to 
finances, and to the laws of the 
country. 

. 7~ The public debt fha!l be con- 
folidated. 

8. The taxes fhall be laid equally 
on every citizen of the kingdom. 

9. Noimpoit thal] be granted, until 
all the meafures, relative to public 
and private liberty, fhall have been 
agreed upon. 

March 16, The council of war in 
France have determined, that the ex- 
penfes of the army fhall in fucure be 
reftrained within ninety-fix million 
livres, or four millions flerling. The 
peace eflablifhment is to be one hun- 
cred and fixty- four thoufand men. 

March 27. In the new form of 


conttitution, which the king of Swe- 
den has ordered, for the future go- 
vernment of his kingdom, an oath of 
allegiance ts to be taken by all mem- 


bersof the fenate, to the following 
tenor. 

‘* T acknowledge that there is an 
hereditary king, who has the power 
of governing the kingdom; of mak- 
ing war and peace ; of concluding fo- 
reign alliances, and of diltributing 
favours as he fhall think moft fit. 

** That the fupreme tribunal of the 
kingdom fhall confit of plebeians as 
well as nobles, and the number fhall 
depend on the pleafure of the king. 

** That every fubjeét has an equal 
right to purchatfe lands, and that the 
repairing of highways fhall fall equal- 
ly on every defeription of perfons. 

** That in fefpett to the highet 
offices in the flate, they thall exclu- 
fively be given to the nobles and e- 
queflrian order; in refpeét to all o- 
thers, thofe who give the greateft 

oots of public virtue, thall always 
Lave the preference.”’ 

The oath has been fubfcribed to 
by three of the orders, and, therefore, 
the king has declared it a law. 

It fhould be remarked, that the 
whole tenor of this a¢t, is a libel on 
the conftitution, formed by the king 
himfelf, in 1779, and which he then 
hound himfelf to preferve forever. 


Foretgn intelligence, 


{June, 


March 31. The revolution which 
has taken place at Geneva, is the 
more remarkable, as it is the rt ume 
thefe thirty-five years, that the whole 
republic have, wih one confent, made 
and agreed to any laws; nor wasthere 
ever a greater day of rejoicing than 
the goth uluumo, On the 7th, the 
fenate laid before the council of two 
hundred, the laws requred, which 
were approved of, zm g/vso, by a ma- 
jority of one etre, | and thirty. 
eight againit nine. On the goth, they 
were carried to the council general, 
and approved of by one thoufand 
three hundred and twenty feven votes 
againft fifty four. 

Aprile. An additional houfe-tax 
is (poken of, as a fubititute for the thop 
tax. 

Councellor Rorn, of Vienna, in- 
fpettor-general of the emperor’s mines, 
has made a difcovery of a very impor- 
tant nature—a new fpecies of yun- 
powder, made without faltpetre; 
much cheaper than any hitherto pre- 
pared, much more powerful, and e- 
qually manageable. V aft quanuities of 
it have already been purchafed for 
the ufe of the Auftrian army. 

On the oth of April, was held, 
at the London tavern, a meeting of 
the merchants and others concerned 
in the trade to the Welt India iflands, 
The fubjeét of their meeting was the 
propofed regulations of the Afmcan 
{lave trade : and it was unanimoully 
refolved, that, at a proper feafon, a 

etition fhould be prefented to both 
Lente of parliament, againfl the to- 
tal abolition of this trade, as a mea- 
fure that would be highly injurious to 
individuals, and, in the end, fatal 
to the very exiftence of the trade te 
the Weft India iflands. 

The meeting, in pornt of refpefla- 
bility and commercial conf<quence, 
was extremely important: we may 
fay, the whole of the Weft India 
and African confequence was there, 
as well as of our manufatturers, who 
are all interefted in this queftion. 

Lord Penryn, in the chair, 

Stated with great precifion, the fub- 
jet, and the importance of the trade: 
that the colonies would be deferted, 
in cafe they were not fupplied with 
flaves for their cultivation ; and that 
fo far from committing aéts of inhu- 
manity, it was the intereft of the mal- 
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ter to take care of the negroes, who 
were part of his perfonal etlate, 

Mr. Spooner, a merchant of con- 
fiderable refpectabiliy, fhewed the 
very great importance of this crade to 
the country ; that is amount was in 
the aggregate, feveral millions; and 
that the French were ready, immedi- 
ately on the vacuum, to fill the trade 
which, by precipitation, we fhould 
lofe. That not only this confiderati- 
on, but’a more natural confequence 
would enfue,—the decreafe of our 
navy, and—what every Briton fhould 
fhudder at—the increafe of the mari- 
time power of France. 

This gentleman, and mr, Archdea- 
con, gave feveral other reafons for 
the great confequence of this trade, 
Its abolition, they faid, would bea 
fatal flab to our revenue, trade, and 
manufactures, 
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AMERICAN INTELLIGENCE, 
Bofton, June 5. 
Fee Tuefday, in the general 
court, a bill for abolifhing the 
right of primogeniture, was read a lirit 
lume, 

A veffel lately arrived at Rhode If- 
land, brought-im above feven hundred 
ounces of gold duft,—three hundred 
ounces of which were fold, a few 
days fince, to a gentleman in the vi- 
cinity of this town, at £.4 16/ per 
ounce. The principal part of the 
gold duft, which is brought into the 
united {tates, is remitted and fold at 
aconfiderable lofs in Europe, owin 
tothere not being a mint eilablifhed 
in the united ftates, wherein it might 
be coined, 

Several veffels which have failed 
from this port, within thefe few days, 
have proved the advancement of our 
manufatlures, their fails being all 
made of the product of the looms in 
the duck manufaiory in this town. 

New York, May 23. 

Yeflerday, the firit att paffed by the 
congrefs of the united flates, preferib- 
ing the form of the oath to be taken 
by all perfons holding offices under 
the government of the united flaies, 
and of the individual fates, and the 
manner of adminiftering the fame, 
was prefented to the prefident, for his 


ignature, by a committee of both 
houfes, 


























intelligence. 607 
A letter from Kingfton, Jamaica 
dated March 16, ing ‘gama to 
the rapacity of the cuflom-houfe gen- 
try, weare in a far way of lofng the 
Spanifh trade. They lately feizeda 
veffel with one hundred «houfand 
dollars on board, becaufe they fay fhe 
is a little above the burden of feventy 
tons, allowed by the late free port 
att. She had nothing on board but 
the fpecie. Mr. Lindo, to whom 
the veffel is configned, is determined 
to carry the bufine{s home, if caft here ; 
you may be affured, he has our hearty 
withes for fuccefs.”’ 

June 17. Several motions have been 
made in the legiflature of Maflachu- 
fetts, on the fubjett of the practice of 
the law, with a view to leflen the fees 
of lawyers. 

Elizabethtown, june 10. 

On Wednefday, the 3d inflanr, 
an annual convention of the protef- 
tant epifcopal church in this ftate, 
was held in St. John’s church, in this 
town, 

Charlefton, June1. 

It muft give every lover of his 
country pleafure to know, that the 
greateft concord, and anxiety for the 
public welfare, prevails in the fenate 
and houfe of reprefentatives of the 
united flates; which was particularly 
exemplified in the ouibansion of 
the queftion, what title fhould be gi- 
ven to the prefident of the united 
flates. The fenate propofed that he 
fhould be ftyled—highnefs—but the 
houfe of reprefentatives fo ably and 
{trenuoufly pointed out the impropri- 
ety of adopting princely diflinétions in 
a republican government, that the 
point was given up; and the man, the 
tenor of whofe life has evinced a con- 
tempt for ambition, will only be dii- 
tinguifhed by the higheft tule that can 
be found in human life, the grateful and 
univerfal applaufe of his fellow cii- 
zens; compared with which, how 
poor is ambition’s pride, and all the 
pomp of method and of ari ! 

Richmond, June 10. 

We learn from Norfolk, that on 
the gth inft. the Britifh merchants of 
that borough met at mr. Lindfay’s 
hotel, where they partook of a mot 
{umptuous entertainment provided on 
the occafion, After dinner the fol- 
lowing toafts were drank :— 
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a. King George the third—may he 
long reign with honour to himfelf 
and happinefs to his people. 

e. His royal hghnefs George 
rince of Wales—may he inherit his 
ther’s virtues, 

3. The queen and the reft of the 

royal family. 

4. The prefident of the American 
union. 

. The federal government—may 
it be eflablifhed with liberty, fupport- 
ed by juftice, and be the means of 
fecuring peace and harmony with all 
nations, 

6. The borough of Norfolk. 

The evening was clofed with every 
mark of feftivity and generuus glee, 
Baltimore, May 29. 

The Georgia gazette, of the 14th 
inflant, mentions, that the conven- 
tron for taking into confideration the 
conflitution propofed for that ftate, 
on the goth of January lafl, met at 
Auguila, on the 4th inftant, and on 
the evening of Wednefday the 6th, 
finifhed their bufine{s, having adopt- 
ed atid ratified the faid conikiution, 
with a few alierations. 

Juneia. His excellency George 
Clinton, eiq. is elected governor, and 
the honourable Pierre Van Cortlandt, 
efy. lieutenant governor of the flate 
of New York. 

The hon. Jofhua Clayton, efq. is 
éleéted prefident of the flate of De- 
aware. 

June 9. A letter from Wathington 
county, in this flare, advifes, that the 
navigation of the river Patowmack 1s 
now eltablifhed one hundred and fifty 
miles above tide water. The letter 
writer expects great improvement in 
this imporrant navigation, and ob- 
ferves that, in its prefent infant fate, 
the advantage of carriage will fave 
him from two bundred and fifty to 
three hundred pounds, on the flour he 
annually exports. 

Pitifourgh, May 30. 

Information from the Indian coun- 
try, received on Thuriday laft, con- 
firms the account of feveral parties 
being gone out to war ; and further. that 
from the general difpofition of the 
Indians, it is evident théy are deter- 
mined to perfift in committing depre- 
dations on the frontiers, this fummer. 

Philadephia, May 28. 
On Tuefday afternoon, anchored 
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in this port, a polacre, former! 
commanded by capt. Fee rer, wid 
paflengers returned from Carthage. 
na,  Thefe people, previous to 
their departure, from this port, in dif. 
ferent veflels, were naturalized fub. 
jeéts of Spam. If then, whim, dif. 
content, or other motives, fhould 
rompt the Spanifh government to 
fend them to the place, from which it 
folicited them to emigrate, fick, en- 


feebled, and flill more debauched in 


their principles, than when they went 
away—fhould not the police of Phila- 
delphia rigoroufly oppofe the danger. 
ous impofit:on ? ft is well known 
that fome of the moft daring profl- 
gates ofboth fexes have returned from 
their voluntary banifhment. 

June 10. The wonderful exertions 
of this country in economy and induf. 
try afford the moft heartfelt fatis- 
faction to patriots im every fituation; 
men in aeblic flations in almoft every 
ftate are clothing themfelves in the 
manufactures of the country—the old 
branches are daily improving—new 
ones introducing—and domeflic ma- 
nufaétures catnaliog beyond any thing 
ever known heretofore. The filent 

rogrefs of induftry in this latter way 
lise been evidenced by the wonder. 
ful fales of {pinning- wheel irons inthis 
city, which in the year laft pafl, in 
two flores only, have amounted to 
five thoufand eight hundred and fixty 
fets, It is with high pleafure we add, 
that a great number of wheels have 
been fhipped in the coafters to the 
fhores of the Chefapeake. 

June 4. It appears now, from un- 

ueftionable authority, that the pot-ahh 
furnifhed bv the wood obtained from 
new lands, will more than pay for the 
expenfe of clearing them, It is to be 
hoped, fome of the citizens of Phili- 
delphia, who have lately employed 
their capitals in Eaft India fpecula- 
tions, will now direét them to the en 
couragement of the manufaéture 
pot-afh in the new lands of Pennfj 
vania, The profits from this brane 
of bufinefs will be certain and rest 


lar, and the fources of it more durable 


than the prefent generation. In Ger 
many, forefls are planted. only for! 
fake of obtaining their afhes by bur 
ingthem. In Pennfylvania we ba" 
forefts equally proper for the purpolt 
planted by the hand of nature. 
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A letter from Boflon, dated June 


4, fays ** the revenue officers have 
made three wmportant feizures of 
goods, within thefe few days. This 
will pave the way for an efficient ex- 
ecution of the new laws, 

* PS. Since figning this letter, 1 am 
credibly sahoomed, that a motion has 
been made in the genera! court, by 
mr. Henfhaw, that a joint committee 
be appointed to prepare an addrefs to 
the prefident of the united flates, con- 
gratulating him on his appointment— 
expreffling the attachment of the le- 
gillature to his perfon—and their in- 
tention to give every alliflance to his 
exertions for promoting the common 
good, aaelion the federal confti- 
tution. The motion being feconded, 

affed in the affirmat+ve unanimou'ly. 
Mr. Henfhaw, dr. Jarvis, and mr. 
seg were chofen on the part of the 

oufe.’”’ 

Extraé& from a proclamation of his 
exeellency John Parr, heutenant-go- 
vernor and commander in chief, &c. 
of his Britannic majefty’s province 
of Nova Scotia, dated the osth ult. 
fays, ‘* I have thought fit, with the 
advice and confent of his majefly’s 
council, to publifh this proclamation, 
further to authorize and permit—and 
I do hereby further authorife and per- 
mit the imporration of the following 
goods or commodities into this pro- 
vince—that is to fay—fcantling, 
planks, ftaves, heading-boards, fhin- 
gles, hoops or fquared timber, of 
any fort; horfes, neat cattle, fheep, 
hogs, poultry or live flock of any 
fort ; bread, bifcuit, flour, peafe, 
beans, potatoes, wheat, rice, oats, or 
grain of any fort; by Britifh fubjects, 
and in Britifh-built fhips, owned by 
his majefty’s fubjeAs, and navigated 
aceoclian to law, for the fpace of 
fix calender months, to commence 
the es5th day of this inft. May; of 


which all perfons whatever are requir- 


_ ed to take due notice,” 


June 20. His excellency the prefi- 
dent of the united flates has been much 
indifpofed for feveral days paft, which 
has caufed great anxiety,in the breaft 
ofevery true friend to America; on 
Wednefday he was viftted by feveral 
phyficians, anda chain extended a- 
crofs the ftreet to prevent the pafling 
of carriages before his door; it 1s 
however hoped, that his indifpe!iuion 
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will not prove other than incidental, 
and the caufe be foon removed, 


°O- =D SS -o- 
MARRIED. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

In Bofton, Wit, jJonn Vugan, to 
miis Foily Keette, 

New York. 

In the capital, John Wilkes, ef. 
to mis Seron,—Jonn KR, Livingttou, 
efq. to mils Khiza M*kvers.—Ma. 
George Smith, to mis Nancy Au- 
Gibert.—Mr. James Legyet, aged 
eighty-fix, co mrs. Racnel Hunt, 
aged ieveniy-five. 


New Jersey. 

In Monmouth county. Mr. An- 
thony Layior, to mis Anne Coven- 
hoven.—At Lamberton. Mr. Eze- 
kiel Robins, to mils Sally Frankton, — 


MARYLAND. 


In Baltimore, Mr. Samuel Adams, 
to mrs, LThomfon. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 

In Philadelphia. Mr. George Bu- 
chanan, to mifs Letitia M‘Kean.— 
Mr, Edward Carrel, to the agreeable 
and accomplifhed mifs Maria Byrne. 

4 = SS = ~-- 


DIED. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

At King fon. Mr. Samuel Stevens. 
—In Bofton. Mr. Danic! Kirceland, 
aged fixty-eight. 

New Yorr,. 

In the capital, Captain Thomas 
Vardil, aged feventy.—Mrs. Jane 
Magill. 

Grorcia. ae 
In Savannah, Capiain William 
Murren. 
Soutn CarRo.ina. 
In Charlefton. Dr. Peter Roberts, 
VIRGINIA, 

In Charles city. Mr. James Swaine. 

In Norfolk. Mr. John M*‘Lean. 
MARYLAND. 

In Baltimore. Milfs Backford.— 
Dr. Charles Frederick Weifenthall, 
aged fixty-three years. —Rev. Francis 
Spry. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

In Philadelphia. Mrs. Anne Smyth. 
—Captain Andrew Hodge.—Mrs. 
Chriftiana Hagner. 
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Breef fhetch of the moft intercfting 

proceedings of congre/s.—P. 523. 

Friday, May 5. 

\ R. Benfon, from the committee 

appointed to confider and re- 
port, whether any and what flyle or 
titles fhould be given to the prefident 
and vice prefident, susie that it 
would be improper to give any other 
than thofe that were mentioned in the 
conltitution,—This report the houfe 
accepted. 

Mr. Bland prefented to the houfe 
an application of the flate of Vir- 
ginia, requefting congrefs to call a 
convention for the purpofe of -revif- 
ing and amending the conflitution, 

Mr. Bland obferved, that this ap- 
plication’ was made with a view of 
obtzining amendments to the confti- 
tution, m one of the two modes 


pointed out in the fifth article ; that - 


copies of the application, with an 
addrefs, had been fent to the feveral 
ftates, but that few of them feemed 
to have coincided with Virginia in 
opinion ; and whether the apprehen- 
fions of the people of that flate were 
well or ill founded, time alone could 
determine. He wifhed that the paper 
might be referred toa committee of 
the whole houfe,:and thought tt would 
be advifable to give it a confideration 
at the fame time that the amendments 
to be moved by mr. Madifon, of 
which he had given notice yeflerday, 
fhould be brought forward. 

Mr. Boudinot was oppofed to 
the commitment: he wifhed to pay 
refpeét to the application of the ftate 
of Virginia, but he thought it ought 
to lie on the table for the information 
of the members, Whena fufficient 
number of the flates fhould, accord- 
ing to the conftitution, join im the ap- 
plication, it would then be the proper 
time to commit it ;—at prefent it was 
premature. 

Mr. Bland hoped that a refpeé 
would be paid to the wifhes of the 
ftate of Virginia, equal to what had 
been paid to the petitions of the citi- 
zens of New York and others. He 
hoped the houfe would pay Virginia 
the compliment of committing her ap- 
plication. He knew not whether other 
flates would come forward or not, but 
if the houfe had this addrefs before 
them, when the general {fubject of a- 
inendments was taken up, it might 
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have fome proper influence on their 
decifion, though it were not accom. 
panied by other applications. 

Mr. Huntington oppofed the com. 
mitment, and was for having the pa- 
per lie on the table, 

Mr. Madifon faid the houfe ought 
to treat this fubject with all due re. 
{pect : but the mode of difpofing of 
this application ought to be confiltent 
w.th the principles and fpirit of the 
conftituuon, Congrefs had no deli. 
berative power with refpect toa con- 
vention ; for whenever two thirds of 
the ftates fhould apply, they were 
bound to cali one ; but tll this con. 
current application took place, they 
had no power whatever to enter into 
the fubjett—the belt mode was to let 
it lie on the table ull afuffcient num- 
ber of applications appeared, 

Mr. Boudinot affured the genile- 
man it was from no difrefpect that 
he objetied to the commitment—he 
would wilh to exprefs his refpett for 
every flate, parurcularly Virginia ; but 
he did not conceive it would be pay- 
ing re(peét to Virginia, to commit her 
application to a body which had no 
power to deliberate or decide upon it, 

Mr. Bland replied, that the com- 
miiting the application could not lay 
any obligation upon the houfe what- 
ever, as to its merits, and therefore it 
was no unconititutional flep. The 
matter regularly came before the 
houfe, without its ever palling the 
bounds prefcribed by the conftitution, 
or aatually doing any thing to contra- 
vene its principles, 

Mr. Tucker faid, the provifion in 
the conftitution did not appear to him 
in the fame point of view, in which it 
firuck the gentleman. If two thirds 
of the ftates made application, congrefs 
were obliged to comply ; but if this 
fhould not happen, they were at li- 
berty to exercife their difcretion., He 
thought, therefore, it would be confti- 
tutional to take this up and delibe- 
rate upon it. Great saleell was due 
to the application of any flate. If 
the flates had this power, as they cer- 
tainly had, a proper application ought 
not to be difregarded—it ought to be 
carefully attended to. 

Mr. Gerry conceived this queftion 
to be out of order, A gentleman, he 
faid, had yelierday informed the houfe, 
that on the fourth Monday of this 
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month he fhould move the houfe to 
o intoa committee on the fifth arti- 
cle of the conftitution ; but there was 
no order of the houfe to go into a 
committee on thatday. He had no 
doubt but the gentleman would bring 
forward his mouon 3; but he thoughé it 
at prefent not in order, on the expec- 
tation of fuch a motion, to refer any 
thing to a committee of the whole, 
which was not yet inexiflence. He 
conceived, therefore, that the proper 
mode of treating this application, was 
to let it lie on the table till the fitth 
article of the conftituzion fhould be ta- 
ken into confideration. 

Mr. Page was oppoled to the com- 
mitment. He thought it would bea 
proper refpe& to the appl cation to en- 
tert. on the journal, and he was wil- 
ling this fhould be done. 

Mr. Bland faid he had no: objec- 
tion to any mode of treatment which 
was refpectful. It was a {landing or- 
der, that the houfe fhould go each day 
into a committee of the whole, on the 
fate of the union. To this commit- 
tee he withed the application fhould 
be referred, And he Theaglt it would 
be in their power to take the fame at 
any time into confideration. 

Mr. Madifon faid he would con- 
fent to enter the paper on the journal, 
andto have the original on the files 
of the clerk’s ofice. He therefore 
moved that the application be entered 
on the journal ans the orginal depo- 
fited in the office of the clerk. 

Mr. White feconded this motion ; 
and the queflion being put, it was 
agreed to, 

That part of the report of the com- 
mittee of the whole, which refpetied 
tonnage, was then refumed—upon 
which mr. Jackfon propofed, that the 
fum of thirty cents on foreign ton- 
nage, of nations in alliance, fhould be 
truck out, and twenty inferted. This 
produced a long debate. No deci- 
fion was had upon the propofition, 
when the houfe adjourned. 

Wednifday, May 6. 

Mr. Lawrence prefented the appli- 
cation of the legiflature of New- 
York, dated sth of Febuary lalt, for 
calling a convention, to confider a- 
mendments to the federal conftitu- 
tion, which, after being read over, was 
difpofed of in the fame manner as che 
application frem Virginia. 
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The houfe then refumed the further 
confideration of the tonnage duty, 
and refolved, that foreign veilels, be- 
longing to nations in alliance, fhould 
pay thirty cents per ton, as had for- 
merly been agreed to in the commit- 
tee of the whole, 

Adjourned. 

Thurfday, May 7. 

_ The houfe refumed the confidera- 
tion of the impoft on tonnage, which 
was fully debated, aud the report of 
the committee of the whole on that ar- 
ucle, agreed to, with an additional 
claute to fecure the coafling trade 
from being carried on by foreigners. 

A motion was made by mr. Gerry, 
to exempt fifhing veffels from enter- 
ing, Clearing, and paying a duty of fix 
ceats per ton, in common with all o- 
ther American fhipping, but, after 
fome debate, it was withdrawn, 

Adjourned, 

Friday, May 8. 

A bill diretting the mode of col- 
letting the impolt, was read a firit 
time, 

Mr. Smith informed the houfe that 
the prefident of the united flates was 
ready to receive their addrefs. They 
went to the committee-chamber, pre- 
ceded by the fpeaker, who delivered 
the addrefs, for which fee page 440. 

Adjourned, 

Saturday, May 9. 

The houfe in a committee on the 
impoft bill. 

A propofition was made, to lower 
the whole of the duties on enume- 
rated articles, about one fifih. Argu- 
ments were advanced in fupport of 
the motion, by mr. Ames, mr. Gerry, 
and mr. Boudinot, They feared thev 
were laid too high for colleétion, and 
that they would defeat the object of 
revenue which gentlemen had in view. 

Mr. Fitzfimons, mr. Madifon, and 
mr. Sherman, were for the duties re- 
maining. as fixed by the committee and 
by the houfe. The fubjeé had al- 
ready been difcufled three times, and 
noihing new was now offered to in- 
duce a change of fentiments. They 
did not think the duties were too high, 
if compared to what other nations 
paid: at belt, whether they were fo cr 
not, was mere matter of opinion ; but 
even thefe high duties, it was to be 
feared, would prove infuflicient for 
the public wants, 
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The morning was {pent in this dif- 
cafhon, when at length, upon repeat- 
ed calls for the queftion, « was put, 
and the committee divided, nineteen 
for reducing une duty, and twenty-fhx 
againit i. . 

After which the houfe adjourned, 

Monday, May 11. 

A meflage from the fenate, purport- 
ing that they had appointed a com- 
mitiee, to join with fuch committee 
as the houfe might appoint, to con- 
fer upon the ttle, bs a it might be 
proper to give to the prefident of the 
united flates, was read. 

Upon which mr. Parker moved 
that a refolution fhould be adopted 
to this effect—that the houfe could not 
concur with the fenate, having alrea- 
dy decided upon the fubjeft unani- 
moully. 

Mr. Page fupported the motion ; 
he was fully of opinion, thatthe houfe 
by the conftitution had no right to 
fuggelt or propofe any thing upon the 
fubjett:—He confidered ut as anti- 
republican; and apprehended that 


great evils would refult from the mea- 


fure, fhould congrefs take any fteps 
init. He conceived, that the real 
honour and dignity of the govern- 
ment did not confit in. or depend 
upon titles, and faid, that his feelings 
had been hurt, when he heard geutle- 
men addrefs the members of that 
houfe, by the flyle of ** the honoura- 
ble member:’’ He thought, that the 
houfe had already fully and expliculy 
declared its fentiments, in the report 
of a former commitice, and was forry 
to have the fubjcét again introduced, 

Mr. Tucker agreed in fentiment 
with mr. Page, but obferved further, 
tha: he had always been oppofed to 
the appointment of any committec, 
in the firit lage of the rere and 
was equally averfe to taking tt up 
now : the conflitution was exprefsly 
againit any titles whatever: the in- 
troduction of them would bring us 
back to monarchy, and would jullify 
what had been faid of the conflitution, 
by usenemies. What could be the 
defign of the fenate? Did general 
Wathingor with for a ute? Did 
he fight for this? By no means, 
Real dignity confifls not in thefe dit- 
tinéuions: titles bring equipage, etr- 
quette, parade, &c. to fuppor: thefe, 
liberty muff be facrifced; and fram 


of congrefs. (June, 
fuflaining the charatter of independen 


freemen, we fhail degenerate inte fr. 
viluty ; we fhallno longer be men; 
we thall depreciate into apes, through 
a bafenefs of imuation. Mr. Tuck. 
et concluded, by wrfbing the fubjed 
might be difmifled. 

Mr. Trumbull moved for a com. 
mittee, to enquire into the difference 
which appeared in the votes of the 
two houfes, upon the report of the 
joint committee on this fubjeti, as 
now held out in the meflage from the 
fenate. 

Mr. Burke was averfe to any fur. 
ther proceeding im the bulinefs, ex. 
cept it was to exprefs their entire dif- 
approbation ; and to that purpote, he 
propofed a refolution againit the in- 
troduction of any ttle, more efpec:aly 
all imitation of European flyles or u- 
tles, whether given to emperors, kings, 
princes, or any other dignitaries what 
ever, 

Mr. Madifon coincided tn opinion 
with the gentlemen oppofed to a ‘itle ; 
he was not, however, for procecding 
in too fummary a manner with the 
meflage of the fenate; he urged the 
propriety of a decent and relpediful 
attention to ut, upon a variety of prin- 
ciples: and then obferved, that he 
could not fee the afe or advantage of 
adopting titles; that i was evident, 
they did not confer power or infla- 
ence; many of the ef and moll 
infignificant Mates Comliieal the 
moft pompous and high founding & 
tles ; what greaier or more lofty wi'c 
could be aflumed than that of ** hige 
mightinefles’’—a flyle almott border. 
ing upon impiety ?—what real advao- 
tages had been derived from u?— 
Had event fanétioned the idea ?—T)- 
des he confidered as unconftimtenal, 
and contrary to the general fentimenss 
of the people. Should be deier- 
mined to adopt them, we mufl eaher 
borrow or create : old ones we thoud 
find inapplicable ; befides they would 
be confidered as fervile mmitatons; 
and new ones, he feared, would be a- 
furd and ridiculous, The trve dige- 
ty of a republican government, 
confidered as independent of wiies: 
he hoped that gemtlemen would pot 
difcover any warmth upon the occa 
fion ; had no doubt, that the fame we 
nimuy would now be thewn, as be 
fose, upon this quellion, and we 
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therefore tn favour of a commuttec of 
conference. 

Mr. White was oppofed to the 
appointment of a commuce of con- 
ference, and fuppofed it bet to puta 
per od to any farther difcuthion, bv 
informung the fenare, that the houle 
had already devermmned on the quef- 
von, by unanmoully adopiing the re- 
port of the joint comauttes upon this 
fubject. 

sir. Sherman fuppofed there woull 
be a” IMpropriety im appornting a 
committee, unlefs the houfe fhould 
6 refeind their former vote ; he 
woaght, that, to make the journals 
appcar confiftent, this was a previous 
gicfion, 

Mr. Jackfon obferved, that, al- 
though he was as much oppofed to t:- 
es aod diflinctions, as any gentleman 
whaever, he neverthelefs thought 
(gat there was a propriety tn appeornt- 
mg a commuittec of conference, that 
ihe refult berng known, might pre- 
vent the publication of ridiculous and 
ablurd contrad:thons and utles in the 
news- papers, which hada tendency to 
rng the government into contemp:. 

Mr. Madifon thought that mr. 
Shermam’s ideas were not jill: he 
luppofed that a committee might be 
appointed, with as much propr ety io 

- prefent cafe, as in any other, and 

ned a variety of reafons, to prove 
har the fudyece wai open to dit iffon, 
and that every dittiue of policy and 
foond yudgment pointed ont the ex- 
pc hency of paying all poflible refpect 
aniatention te the Cummunicaiions 
uf the fenate. 

Mr. Sency exprefied his mind fully 
in Oppalinon to a commuter, as he 
conrlidered the meafure frutlefs, and 
ocafponing alofs of ume—He withed 
that mr. Parker's mouon might be 
alonted, and an end put to the buii- 
aefs.. ' 

Mr. Clymer was oppofed to the 
conferring of tuthes; and obleryved, 
that the moll impotent nanons alfim- 
ed the moft pompous addrefles, That 
‘ey were not indicative of power and 
iluence, was. evident from fatix, for 
when the kings Of England had only 
the ule of “*haghnefs,”’ their prerogs- 
tive was much greater, than « he 
hace been woder that of “* moll facred 


majelly.”” Ble differed, however, from 
-emlemen, who iuppoled that the 
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people were averic to dillinétions. Ie 
was evident, he fand, from a variety of 
fatts, that they had a powerful pred. 
lettion for them ; and they propenfiry, 
he thought, fhould be checked, and 
counteratted, 

Mr, Page obferwed, that ticles na- 
turally lead te hoaours and dilline, 
trons, not always founded on merit, 
unttlin tome the fupreme etecurive 
comes to be confidered as the foun- 
tain of honour, inducing a train of 
contieguences derogaiory to the digni- 
ty of a Freeman. 

Mr. Lee mowed chat the previous 
quchhwoo fhould be taken, in wordt te 
the following e@ett—whether th- 
houfe would now proceed to cenhder 
the falvert of the meffage from the 
fenare ? Ubis paffed un the afirmat ve. 

A vanety of mecions were then io- 
trod cod, aed on: fron mr. Trom- 
bull was adopie 1. io the folle wing ef- 
foct—That a committee be appornted, 
to confer with a commmurrtce of the fe 
nie, taypeny ihe {fren *. wl 1 ap- 
pearsin the vores of the two bowler, 
upon the report af the joint come. 
tre, on the queflion refpetting tales ; 
e% id-nerd mec he core of the ierare, 
annpointing 2 conn ite tor tak mp the 
{am fubject upon quits oppe fite print. 
creles, 

"This motion being aloped, mr. 
Madifon, mr. Tromboll, mr. Page, 
mr. Sheena, and mr, Benion, we 
app nnted, : Ps 

The houfe then refolved ufelfinto 
a comm teee of the whole, when th 
ingot bilwastsken ae, Mr. Ger 

ropofed that fea crate on metill=s 
(aeould be Mruck out, acd wo infer 
ed—— This produced a dears, in winch 
mr. Ames and mr. Mad: fon were the 
proc pal fmrak . bot the howfe ad- 
journed, without coming fo a Vote ug 
on the propofitcn, 
Tu-fday, Alay 12. 

The boule »@ comanice OF 
whole, 

The impo? le Twas taken 
the debare upon the duty of fix cents 
on melalles war refimed. 

The (geeches npn Lt Het afior, 
were femlar to choie whech had bee: 
nad¢ tepon the ore “% + dele Ta 
the figbpett ‘ many of the former idtas 
in favour of the feducton of the duty, 
were amp: Bed, od the Cbileer 
of an exerle on Tym and viher Sper’, 
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diftilled in the country, was contend- 
ed for—On this fide of the queilion, 
the fpeakers were mr. Ames, mr. 
Gerry, and mr. Goodhuetheir ob- 
fervations were clofed ty a_propoft- 
tion, to firike out fix cents and leave 
a blank for thefum to be annexed— 
the {fpeakers on the other fide were 
mr, Madifon, mr. Fitzfimons, and 
mr. Sherman—ihis part of the quef- 
tion had equal juftice done to it, and 
the vote on the above propoliiion 
being taken, it pafled in the affhirma- 
tive. 

It was then moved that the blank 
fhould be filled with five cents, This, 
after fome further debate, paffed in 
the affirmative, by a majority of twen- 
ty-five to twenty-three, 

A meflage from the fenate, was, at 
this {lage of the bufinefs, announced, 
whiis tue committee rofe—the pur- 
port of this meffage was, that the fe- 
nate concurred with the houfe in the 
appointment of a committee, to confer 
with the committee of the fenate 
upon the difagreeing votesof the 
two houfes on the report of the joint 
committee, upon the fubjeét of the ti- 
thes proper to be beftowed on the pre- 
fident and vice- prefident— Adjourned, 

Wednefday, May 13. | 

Mr. Thacher prefented a petition 
from the inhabitants of Portland, in 
the flate of Maffachufetts, complain- 
ing of the high duty on melaffes. 

e houfe then went into a com- 
mittee on the revenue bill. 

China, earthen, and ftone ware, 
looking glafles, and brufhes, were 
added to the lift of enumerated arti- 
cles, under a duty of feven and a 
half per cent. and faltpetre was ex- 
tmpred from duty, 

Mr, Parker moved to infert in the 
bill, a claufe laying a tax of ten dol- 
lars-6n every flave imported into the 
anited flates. _ 

On this motion, fome debate en- 
fued. The gentlemen from South 
Carolina and Georgia oppofed it, on 
the ground of its being partial. They 
contended, that it would fall heavily 
and oppreflively on thofe fates, parti- 
cularly on Georgia, and would be too 
odious to be endured. It would ope- 
rate as a direét tax, which was impo- 
litte at this time. Others, who were 
in favour of the tax, contended, that 
there was ap impropriety in introduc- 


[ June, 
ing fuch a claufe into the bill, becaufe 


it was foreign to the true nature of the 
bill. It was mixing human beings 
with goods, wares, and merchandize, 
in an improper manner, They thought 
it would be a proper fubject for a dif. 
aS ‘ 

e motion was fupported upon ge- 
neral principles, t's thik” thet i 
was the prevailing expettation, that 
fome meatures would be entered into 
by the general government, againtt 
the flave trade—that the conftitution 
itfelf was calculated upon this idea 
and that unlefs fuch a meafure was 
taken, it would be fuppofed, that, 
inftead of difcouraging, it was meant 
tacitly to countenance this difgrace- 
ful tratc—On the ground of . poli- 
cy, as well as humanity, it was con- 
tended, that the duty ought to be 
impofed, and that it would tend 
to the real advantage of thofe very 
fates that mott flrongly oppofed it. 
Their national policy was deeply con- 
cerned in the abolition of flavery—the 
praftice was pernicious in a political 
and moral view, and tended exceed- 
ingty to diminifh their relative ftrength 
and importante, 

Mr. Parker at length, however, 
withdrew his motion, in order to in- 


troduce a feparate bill for the purpofe 


of laying this tax, 
Adjourned, 
Thurfday, May 14. 
houfe in a committee on the 
revenue bill. 

Mr. Smith made a motion, which 
was feconded by mr. Parker, to al- 
low a difcount, from the duties im- 
pofed, upon goods imported in Ame- 
rican fhips. ‘The motion was carried 
by thirty againft fixteen ; and the 
queftion, on the rate of the difcount, 
was carried in favour of ten per cent, 

The committee having gone through 
the bill, rofe and reported ; and the 
houfe ordered the fame to be engrof- 
fed for a third reading to-morrow. 

Mr. Madifon, from the committee 
appointed to confer with a commitee 
from the fenate, on the difagrecing 
votes of the houfes, on the fubjef& o 
titles, reported, that the committee 
of the fenate had informed them, that 
the fenate would, for the prefent, ad- 
drefs the prefident under the fame 
ftyle and tile as the houfe of repre- 
fentativeshad givenhim, Adjourned. 
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Friday, May 15. 

Mr. Boudinot moved that the houfe 
fhould now come to a vore—That, on 
Tuefday next, the houfe would re- 
folve itfelf into a committee of the 
whole, to take into confideration 
the arrangement of the executive de- 
partment. Agreed to. 

Mr. White introduced a refolve of 
the leg: flature of Virginia, by which 
a tender is made to congrefs, of ten 
miles fquare, in any part of that flaie, 
which they may think proper to 
choofe, 

The impolt bill, engroffed, was 
then read; but an amendment being 
moved for, and feconded, it was, after 
fome debate, recounmitted, The fpeaker 
then left the chair, and the houfe form- 
ed itfelF into a committee of the whole, 
The amendment provided for extend- 
ing the omy on diftilled {pirits, Ja- 
maica proof, and all other fpirits, im- 
ported from any other country what- 
ever. This amendment being adopt- 
ed, the committee rofe, and the faine 
being accepted by the houfe, the bill 
was palled to be engrofled. 

r. Madifon then introduced a 
claufe to be added to the bill, providing 
fora limitation to the exillence of the 
att, This brought on a very intereft- 
ing debate. 

he general argument in favour of 
the mot:on, was, that it was incompa- 
uble with the fpirit of the conftitution, 
and the principles of republican go- 
vernment, to pafs a perpetual revenue 
law ; that in the houfe of reprefenta- 
tives was peculiarly vefted the power 
of applying to the pockets of the peo- 
ple, for the means of .fupporting go- 
vernment, That this power was giv- 
en for the wifeft purpofes, and to pro- 
tett our deareft rights, That it wa*, in 
agreat meafure, Scthele objeéts, that 
the houfe of reprefentatiyes was con- 
Aituted in their prefent form, and was 
dft.nguifhed from the fenate by their 
fuperior number, and the comparative- 
ly thort duration of their appoint- 
ment. The fyftem, it was faid, un- 
lefs its continuance was exprefsly li- 
muted, would become a perpetual one ; 
and, however oppreflive it might be 
found in its operation, or enormous in 
its produét, it would not be in the 
power of the reprefentatives to leffen 
it and lighten its burdens. It would 
be in the power of the prefident, with 
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one-third of the fenate, to prevent, at 
any time, a repeal of the att, and a 
diminution of this independen: fund 

the extent of which they might find 
convenient for the purposes of oppref- 
fion, This was throwing out of the 
hands of the a delicate and im- 
portant right, of which the houfe of 
rx Space was the proper and only 
fafe guardian, 

Againft the motion, it was argued, 
that we had great objetis to accom- 
plith, and it was neceffary that the 
means in the hands of government 
fhould be co-extenfive with them, 
Thefe objetis were various and unli- 
mited, both in extent and duration ; 
the means, therefore, ought not to be 
limited. A lafting fund was necefla- 
ry for the purpofe of paying off the 
debts of the union, Unilefs adequate 
funds were provided, our creditors 
would lofe the remains of their con- 
fidence in the counfels of the union, 
A revenue bill, limited to a few years, 
would not furnifh thefe funds; no- 
thing but a long and profperous ope- 
ration of the fyflem, could bring into 
the treafury, money fufficient to anfwer 
the large exifting demands, together 
with the exigencies of government, 
If the duration of the means was li- 
mited, the jimitation muft be made 
upon a nice calculation of the objeés. 
in view, together with a ftriét oF de- 
termined appropriation, which we 
were not now in a capacity to make. 

bbe a sat vs! queftion was 

ned.— Adjourned. 
oe Saturday, May 16. 

Mr. Seney prefented to the houfe 
an att of the legiflature of Maryland, 
offering to congrefs a traft of ten 
miles {quare in any part of the ftate, 
for the permanent feat of the federal 
government, 

The houfe then refumed the confi- 
deration of the motion of mr, Madi- 
fon, for annexing, to the bill for raif- 
ing a revenue, a claufe limiting its 
duration, 

Mr, Jackfon faid he had as fincere 
a with to reftore the decayed public 
credit, as any man; but he did not 
think, that making this law a perpe- 
tual one, would have that tendency, 
The eftablifhment of the public credit 
depended upon a regular and perma- 
nent fyftem of honeft policy—it would 
rife from the virwue of the governs 
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fhent, and the general punétuality, 
with which it performed its engage- 
ments. Can we, faid he, doubt our 
own virtue ? or do we fuppofe that a 
Ffarare legiflature will be lefs virtuous 
than ourfelves ? ought we not rather 
to concliide, that there will always be 
a difpofition iv the federal legrlature, 
to do jultice to themfelves, and to the 
Scere and univerfal expectations of 
the people ?—if this be the general 
conduct, pablic credit will be inevi- 
tably re-eftablifhead, in whatever man- 
ner funds are provided for the pay- 
tient of debts—pafling a revenue bill 
for two, three, or five years, or for- 
ever, will not affeét credit. 

It would be dangerous, he thought, 
to make ia perpetual bill. It meght 
foon be neceflary to alter it‘matertal- 
ly. The houfe were far from unani- 
moufly approving it: fome parts were 
very exce tionable to the members 
from the fouthern ftates: others, a- 
gain, were difagresable to thofe from 
the northern : fome paris would bear 
hard on fome of the flates; other 
‘parts would perhaps he oppreffive to 
others. It was not, he faid, fo much 
the public credit, chat was intcrefied 
in the queftion—it was the power aad 
the right of the houfe, aid the privi- 
leges of the people; the bill would 
put too much power into the hands 
of the fenate. They muft aflent toa 
repeal ; and they were fo conftitured, 
that, as lefs confidence could be plac- 
¢d in them, it was nece{fary to affure 
ourfelves, chat their affent would be 
eafily obtained, Their duration ren- 
dered them afmof independent; and 
whatever might be the complaints of 
the people refpefting the operation of 
the law, the fenate could noc be fup- 
pofed to fel them very fenlibly. 

But if the prefident fhoutd be a- 
verfe to a repeal, and one-third of 
the fenate fhould be of his opinion, 
it would be impoffible for a majority 
in both houfes to effet it. This 
would create divifions and jealoufies 
between the branches of government, 
and would tend to deftroy mutual con- 
tidence between the fenators and re- 
prefenrarives. It was betrerto prevent 
thefe difficulties, by keeping, as far as 
pofhble, the power in that houfé, 
where the conflitution intended it 
fhould remain. He hoved that gentle- 
meen would not cafily part with a 
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power, which had been given to them 
for the provettion of liberty; by 
would fupport the motion for a lim. 
tation, as a means of fecuring it. 
Mr. White faid, it had been oly. 
jetted to the motion for a limitation, 
thaca temporary law would have 4 
tendency to injure public credit. He 
thought differently, Ht thought, the 
credit of the umited flates was efla- 
blithed on as folid principles, as a 
folemn att could eflablifh it—bete 
founded thaw that of any other coun- 
try; for it had been made a part of 
the national compatt—it was a partof 
the conftitution, under which the 
houfe then fat. He believed that no 
other nation on earth had made the 
public credit an exprefs part of their 
focial compatt. This conflitutional 
rovifion had given to the public cre- 
a itors all the confidence and {fatisfat- 
uon, which it was in the power of 
any government to give. What then 
was it neceflary to do P—Norhing but 
to execute the conlliution, Would 
foreigners enter into a minute exami- 
nation of our revenue fyftem, in order 
to determine their own conhidence in 
us asa tiation? Would public cred)- 
tors {cruunize all the mealures and 
nizans of government in detai!, to af- 
certain the proportion of public faith 
which it pofleffed ?—No !—-They 
would obferve the general condutt of 
the united flates, asa nation, and fee 
whether that conduct was diretted by 
wifdom and prudence; if they faw 
this, they would be confirmed in the 
belief of that jullice, of which the 
contftitution itfelf had given them an 
affurance, Thefe were the means ct 
eftablithing the national credit. [i was 
therefore properly the object of the 
houfe, tedeaemine whether to render 
the revenue law perpetual, would bea 
a meafure wife and prudent in itfelf. 
It had, he faid, been well obferv- 
ed, that fome parts would bear hard- 
er on fome flates than on_ others. 
Perhaps there was no ftate, which 
would not feel its preflure. It ap- 
peared that gentlemen, who repre- 
feated oppofite extremes of the union, 
entertained very different fentiment:. 
and expreffed thofe fentiments win 
great earneftnefs. There had been 
intimations and predictions of the dan- 
gerous confequences of high duties, 
which he would not repeat, If thelt 
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dangers were real, would it be pru- 
dent to rifque thefe coufequences, and 
to make thefe dangers unavoidable, by 
rendering the law perpetual ? It was 
true, there had been every pains taken 
ro impofe theburdens as equally as pof- 
fible—If fome flates were prefled by 
a high duty on melaffes, it feemed to be 
balanced by the tonnage-duty impofed 
upon others ; but it was fill probable, 
that there were important muflakes in 
the bill, which experience only could 
point out, to the fatisfattion of ail 
parties. The fyllem, he faid, was 
great, complex, and comprchenfive. 
}: embraced finance, navigation, com- 
merce, manufatiures, agriculture, tn 
fhort every thing, in which a natien 
could be interefled, “ We are young 
and unexperienced ; was it proper, 
then, under our prefent difadvantages, 
and on fodifficult a fubjeét, to enact a 
jaw affecting the deareft interefls of 
the people, which was never to be re- 
peated, but by the confent of three 
diflintt branches? It had been faid, 
that the femate had greater powers, 
than the reprefentatives, He agreed, 
that, in "bine _inflances, they had 
greater powers, but in others their 
powers were lefs ; with refpe& to re- 
venue matters, they were certainly lefs ; 
and very properly fo, He feared that 
the re seaiaiseaee body, by a perpe- 
tual fyflem, would give up the fuye- 
rior power, which was fo valuable to 
them—It was the intention of the 
conftitution, that this power fhould be 
frequently exercifed ; for in its exer- 
cife alone confifted its advantage. It 
would be of little confequence to pof- 
fefs the mere nominal right, if, from 
the nature of things, it could never 
beexerted, Ifthe fenate had in their 
power a treafury conltantly full—ifail 
the wants of government were fup- 
plied by the operation of a perpetual att, 
why fhould the houfe of reprefenta- 
tives exert their power of originating 
money bills? It would be mere Wan- 
tonnefs, If this power was of any 
confequence, it frould have proper 
objects for a repeated exertion, an 
fhould be frequently feli—if it was not, 
it would foon lofe its excellent effect 
inthe adminittration of government ; 
and the provifion itfelf would become 
a nullity, 

The fenator:, it had been faid, were 
2 wife and virtuous bedy : he agreed 
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to this, and he hoped they would 
ever remain fo; in his legitlative ca- 
pacity, he himfelf had ever acted, and 
would fill continue to att upon ths 
idea, = Seill it was true, that they were 
men, aad fubjeét to the fame frailties, 
infirunties, and deceptions, as the reft 
of their fellow mortals. Befides, they 
were, in fome meafure, contliuted 
for purpofes, to which the other 
branch was not competent; and that 
branch was confiituted for purpoles, 
towhich the fenate was enirely un- 
equal, It was a prevailing principle, 
and uw was a jull one, that taxation 
and reprefentation fhould go together. 
The people fhould be taxed by thofe 
whom they had chofen for that purpote 
—ihis was the fentiment of cur citizens 
—it had been written on the hearts of 
our Engldh anceflors with thei bef 
biood, and it had defcended in all 1is 
vigour to their polterity, with tht 
{pirit of liberty and the principles of 
republicaniim. What, he afked, was 
the houfe abouttodo ? A great branch 
of revenue, indeed the only branch 
to which an application was now pro- 
per, was gomy to be put out of chat 
nand, which alone oughi to potlefs 1. 

Whatever opinion he had ot the 
wifdom aid virtue of the fenatois, he 
was convinced, that they were not 
competent to thofe pecunar objetts, 
for which the principles of a jutt re- 
prefeniation became of the utmoll 
nportance—ihey were an unequal 
reprefenration of the people—1n ihat 
body the ftates had equal numbers, 
titiile in this houfe the reprefentation 
was in proportion to the inteérelts to 
be provided for, Delaware fent one, 
Georgia three, and Virginia ‘ten. 
Was it poflible, in the nature ot 
things, he afked, that two fenators 
could be as well acyuainted with the 
interells and feelings of Virginia, as 
ten men taken from all parts of the 
flate ? were they competent to make 
a revenue law for that grear commons 
wealth? certainly hoi—it was evi- 
dent, therefore, that the people would 
not be fatished with the proceedings 
of the fenate, under an authority, 
which they never delegated to them, 


They would be alarmed, if their re- 
prefentatives relinguifhed any part ¢ 
tnat power, which nx was nevellaiy to 


retain for their fatety, 
Ii had been remarked. he iaid. wet 
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the fenate was not a houfe of lords ; 
that they did not poficls any proper- 
ties, which materially diftinyurthed 
them from the reprefentatives. But 
though the diflinction was not fo 
flriking, yet it wasasreal. Neither the 
houfe of lords, nor the fenate, were 
created by the people—the one was 
created by the king, the other by the 
ftate legiflatures—their number was 
exceedingly fmall, and their duration 
conbderably ermanent—thefe cir- 
cumftances afforded one of the mol 
powerful objections to the new con- 
ititution ; and the people would never 
have ratified it, had they fuppofed, that 
the powers of that body, in the deli- 
cate and interefling fubject of taxation, 
would not be limited, in proportion 
to the {mallnefs of their number, and 
the extent of their appointment. 

He fuppofed, that on the fame prin- 
ciple that this law was to be made per- 
petual, all others muft .be fo. fa 
excife was laid, it muft be perpetual. 
If even direét taxes were found necef- 
fary, the people muft ever be opprefled 
by them. What then would become 
of that boafted privilege of the peo- 

le, the right of taxing themfelves ? 
o was willing, he faid, to pafs a re- 
venue law, to operate till the debts 
were paid, This was all that the pub- 
lic creditors could expett, and all that 
the houfe could with fafety do. It 
was not fuppofable, that the fenate 
would be as willing to repeal the law, 
when it became proper, as the repre- 
fentatives ; they might be wifer men, 
but they could not be fo well inform- 
ed. Not knowing the wifhes of the 

eople, they would think its opera- 
tion was fatisfaftory. Befides, there 
was fomething in the nature of man, 
which would not fuffer them eafily to 
part with power. He could cite many 
ilriking inflances of this fpirit. He 
would give a remarkable one, in the 
Yate which he reprefenied. After 
ihe fuppreflion of arebellion, occafi- 
oned by Britifh oppreffion, the cour- 
tiers took advantage of that fituation, 
and the zeal of the houfe of bur- 
gelles, to procure the pafling of an aét, 
adding certain extraordinary powers 
to the council; though this council 
was efleemed a virtuous and patriotic 
fet of men, and though the burgeffes 
very early attempted a repeal of that 
act, yet they never could get the con- 
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currence of the council; they could 
not perfuade them to part with a pow. 
er, which, in an incautious moment, 
had been entrufted io them, 

Mr. Tucker hoped to fee it anef. 
tablifhed practice never to pafs a per- 
petual law, but under extraordinary 
circumftances. Nothing, he thought, 
could juffify fuch an att, but the 
necefhty, the fimplicity, and the im- 
mutability of the objett, and the im. 
mutability of the circumflances which 
related to u—circumflances, which 
would render a law equally neceflary, 
now, and on all future occafions, 
The houfe, if it pafled a perpetual 
att, but in fuch a fituation, would in- 
jure itfelf, and abridge the privileges 
of the people—every a& of this kind 
narrowed the power of this houfe, and 
transferred it to the executive, anda 
minority of the fenate. If the repre- 
fentatives went on to pafs perpetual 
laws, there would be no power re- 
maining in theiu hands. All would 

iven up. The fenate would have 
it in their power to retain the advan- 
tages that were given them, 

A change of circumflances, he 
faid, might render a change of meas 
fures neceffary : revolutions might 
happen in trade and in manufattures, 
which might require effential altera- 
tions, Suppofe thefe fhould take 

lace in two years, and a new houde 
Govind affembled, fhould find, that 
this houfe had put the power of altera- 
tions out of their hands, would they 
not fay, that it had betrayed the rights 
of the people, by transferring to the 
other branch of he government, thofe 
powers, which the conflitution had 
velted here ? 

Mr. Silvefter was in favour of the 
amendment. He thought a few 
years’ experience would afcertain the 
defeéts of the law; and if the houfe 
had it then in their power, they could 
make it as perfeét, as the nature of 
things would admit. 

Mr, Clymer fuggefted, that gentle- 
men were miflaken, as_ to the perpe- 
tuity of the bill, In his opinion, it 
could not be confidered fo, unlefs 
there was an exprefs declaration to 
that effet, He thought the a& fhould 
be commenfurate to the objeét, which 
was various and unlimited, He was 
of opinion, that public credit could 
only be perfeétly fupported, by pro- 
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viding funds, at all events fufficient 
toan{wer the demand of the creditors. 

Mr. Sinmickfon faid, he had no 
idea of a perpetual law, incapable 
of alteration, He wilhed, however, 
to fee a permanent fyftem efta- 
blifhed. He thought, that reve- 
nue fyitems fhould not be temporary, 
the mere breath of an aflembly, li- 
mited to tw, three or five years, but 
fhould be fomething fubflantial, The 
att ought to ftand, until altered by 
the wifdom of the legiflature. 

Mr. Boudinot rofe to fay a few 
words, to juftify the part he fhould 
take in the divifion of the houfe. He 
conceived, that the manner, in which 
this claufe was introduced, after the 
bill was fuppofed to be perfeéted—and 
the arguments, to which ic had given 
rife, had fhewn that there was fill 
further room for difcuflion ; and that 
all the light had not been thrown upon 
it, which was neceffary. But he was 
confident, that when ie law was car- 
ried into execution, it would be found 
that all the purpofesjand all the effential 
advantages, intended to be accompli th- 
ed by it, would be defeated by this ve- 
ry claufe, , 

Sir, faid he, if in all our public pro- 
ceedings we are to have the parliament 
of Great Britain hung about our necks, 
and obfervations from their prattice 
perpetually founding in our ears, it 
would be worth while to examine, 
what that prattice is, and to have it 
clearly defined—I believe that, in the 
whole body of their ftatutes, there can- 
not be found a fingle revenue law with 
alimitation—I believe that the laws 
paffed fifty, fixty, and near a hundred 
years ago, are now in exiftence, Are 
we to rivet the infirmities of the old 
conftitution upon the prefent govern- 
ment? Are we never to ftand on a 
certain folid foundation? Has not 
public credit almoft abandoned us ? 
Ought we not to confider ourfelves 
fo Jeaply in debt, that a long period 
will be neceflary to extricate our- 
felves? And is it not abfolutely ne- 
ceffary, that we eftablifh fuch a certain 

rmanent fund, as will make the pub- 
ic creditors eafy ? If we conlider it 
of any importance that the public cre- 
ditors fhould have a certain and per- 
manent fecurity—if we with that the 
evidences of our debts fhould be of 
any value, it is our duty to eftablifha 
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funding fyftem, that will be commen- 
furate to the objeét. 1 afk, whether 
the propofed claufe will be confiftent 
with fuch a fyftem? I atk, whether 
our public debrs are of fo ‘trifling a 
nature, that we fhould leave them in 
fo trifling a fituation ? 

As to the law being perpetual, he 
faid, he fhould be as much oppofed 
to that, as any man: but could a law 
be called perpetual, which was con- 
ftantly in the power of the legiflature ? 
It appeared to him to be trifling with 
language. If the claufe was annexed, 
the law would then partake more of 
perpetuity, than if it were omitted, 
Suppofe it was declared, that the aét 
fhould exift ten or fifteen years, could 
it be altered or repealed, before the 
expiration of that time, without a 
breach of the public faith ? 

He was forry to fee an opinion 
prevailing, of a difference of interelt 
between the two houfes; but he con- 
ceived, that if gentlemen meant to 
fupport the fuperiority, which they 
fcemed to claim over the fenate, the 
amendment would have a tendency to 
defeat this purpofe, If the houfe 
were defirous of holding the power ° 
in their own hands, it could be more 
effectually done, without the amend- 
ment, than with it. 

An idea was held up, that the houfe 
were giving the geile Ritings out of 
their hands—he was forry to hear it 
—had this houfe the purfe-ftrings, 
any more than the fenate ?—It was 
true that body could not originate a 
money bill ; but it could amend it— 
it could negative it. 

He allowed, that, if the only ob- 
jeét of the a€t was the fupport of go- 
vernment, he fhould have no objec- 
tion to a limitation; but when it was 
confidered, that the bill, before the 
houfe, was the foundation of a fund- 
ing and finance fyftem, the amend- 
ment would inevitably defeat its prin- 
cipal objel—the language of gentle- 
men, he faid, feemed to be greatly 
al-ered—now the fyflem was a mere 
temporary experiment—but gentlemen 
would remember, that, in a former 
flage of the bufinefs, he himfelf, had 
brought forward a queflion, whether 
it fhould be a temporary one or not, 
which was decided in the negative— 
he contd fee no benefit refulting from 
making mere experiments, Congrefs 
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would have « in thei power to make 
alierations tn the aci, asthey pleafed ; 
to expunge parts of it, to provide 
fubfinutes, and fupply deficiencies, 
A gentleman had obferved, he faid, 
that foreigners would never examine, 
in detail, the acts of cougrels—he 
thought differently —he believed, that 
they would examine fufficicntly to fee 
whether the government had laid fich 
a foundation, and had provided fuch 
means, as were necellary to create a 
confidence, aud give them pruper {e- 
curity, WVould ut be told him, be 
aiked, that if he was lending money 
to aman, he would not enquire into 
the borrower's circumftances, and the 
means he had provided, or would pro- 
vide, for the payment? People had 
feen enough of public faith and public 
virtue. For the future they would be 
{ure before they trufled, 

He agreed, that the legiflature ought 
not to make a perpetual law, that is, 
one which could never be repealed. 
‘Laws was the true idea of a perpetual 
law. But gentlemen had faid, they 
would not cenfent to any permanent, 
unlimited law—then he underiook to 
fay, thatthere was an end of the go- 
vernment, Did ventiemen mean, that 
the law, ellabluhing the judiciary, 
ought to be temporary a>.l limued ? 
Did they mean that eftadlilhment to 
exilt only for aterm of years P—No: 
it would be ayfurd. 

Mr. Madifon then wuhdrew his 
mation, in order to propofe another, 
by way of accommodation, to this ef- 
fect. That the spoil act thoukl ex- 
pre on the day of 
unlefs continued by the a*t, which 
fhould appropriate the revenue artling 
from it. 

Mr. Sherman was more in favour 
of this motion than the other, though 
he difapproved of both. 
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Mr. Ames oppofed it ; he did not 


think it varied the queftion in reality, 

Mr, Fuzfvnons was in favour of 
the lunitation, on conilitutional prin- 
ciples, He had no objeétion, that 
the law fhould continue in force ul! 
the debts were paid—it ovght to be 
commenturate to its objeci—he could 
not join with gentlemen, who talked 
fo much of the unperfstion of the 
fyitem. He believed, u was as free 
from defects, as could pofhbly be ex- 
pected : if it was not, he could fee 
none of thole difficulties in making 
alterations and amendments, whicn 
the gen:lemen apprehended. He hip- 
ed, the appropriauions would be male, 
before they left their feats, and thar, 
if the funds were not found fullicient, 
other funds would be provided, 

Mr. Boudinot faid, he would ac. 
quiefce in the motion laft made, fur 
the fake of accommodation. 

Mr. Lee moved to firike out 
excepting claufe in the motion, ani 
was feconded by mr. Livermere, 

Chis motion was agreed to, and 
the words flruck out, 

‘The main queflion, on the original 
motion for a i:mitatronof the bill, was 
then pot, when there appeared, fur the 
motion, forty-one ; againl nu, cight— 
majoruy, cur y-three, 

Monday, May 18. 

Mr. Paker moved the appo.nt 
ment of a commitiec to bring mw a bill 
for taxing the importation of flaves, 
into the united flaies : a commutiee 
was appointed accordingly. 

Mr. Geodhue moved the appoint- 
ment of a commitice to bring ina ty! 
to alcertain and enumerate the whole 
number of free perfons, and all other 
perfons, within the, unued [ates ; 
whereupon acommittee was appointed 
for that purpofe. 

Adjourned, 
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